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To the Tract Association of 
Friends in NeW'York, 

The Committee of Management, appoint* 
ed in 1822, 

REPORT— 

» 

That all their stated meetings have 
been duly held, except two, during the 
prevalence of fever in the fall. On an 
average, more than two-thirds of their 
number have attended. 

Deeming it expedient to keep a supply 
of most of the Tracts heretofore published, 
the Committee have selected and published 
but two new ones; namely, — 
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No. 24. Self-Knowledge essential to 

Virtue and Happiness 1,600 

No. 25. A Serious and Earnest Ex* 

postidatioB ....^.... 2,000 

They have re-published the following eight : 
No. 1. Thoughts on the Importance 

of Religion 2,000 

No. 8. On Ardent Spirits 1,000 

No. 9. On Self-Examination 2,000 

No. 10. Remaiks on the Doctrine 

of the Influence of the H0I7 

Spirit 1,000 

No. 11. An Address in Gospel Love, 1,000 
No, 1 2. A Letter from Wm. Penn, 

to liis Wife and Children, 1 ,000 

No. 13. The Ancient Christian's 

Principle, or Rule of Life 1,000 

No. 1 7. Brief Hints to Parents, on 

the Subject of Education 4,000 

16,600 



These^ together with the namWr 

before published, Bamdy, SSfiOO 

Make the total number of Tracts 

published by the AsaadatioQ- • • • 104 500 

Fiodiog that the expense <tf republication 
would be considerably lessened bj stereotypy 
ing the Tiacts, the Committee hare pnx»r* 
ed plates of Noa. 14^ 15, 16, 17, 20,24i,ahd 
25. Nos. 1, 8, and 9, had been prenously 
stereotyped. From these plates, small edi- 
tions may, from time to time, be printed, 
without the expense of setting types. 

The Committee have received, daring 
the past year, annual dues and donations to 
the amount of ;^216 50 cents; and have 
expended ;^196 76 cents. The Treasurer's 
accounts have been examined, and found 
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ODirect. /IThere remains, in his hands, a 
balance of $63 $6 cents. But there will 
be required, for &e completion of wo]^ now 
la handy about 94 



Inlbe .ejection of Tracts, the Committee 
have endeavoured to fix upon such as have 
a direct beoiinf upon ^le conduct of life, 
kad are calciiated to be practically usefuL 
And the general approbation with which the 
Tracts hav« been received, while it aflfords 
»tb&cUoo Miaencom^menHo the Coi- 
mittee, confirms their judgement in relation 
to the tendency of such writings, and the 
utility of circulating them. 



There are now remaining, in the hands 
of the Depository, Mahlon Day, at No. 372, 
Pearl-street, of 



No. 1. - 


600 


No. 11. . 


■ 50 


No. 8. - 


fiOO 


No. 12. ■ 


• 100 


No. 9. - 


500 


No. 13. ■ 


- 140 


No. 10. - 


100 


No. 20. • 


' 200 



There are also about 100 cities of the 
ll^und volume containing the first twenty- 
three numbeis. 
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2h the Tract Association, < 
Friends, in NetoYork. 

The Committee of Management, appoint 
in 1823, 

REPORT: 
That all their stated meetings have be 
duly held, except one ; and, that on an averaj 
two-thirds of their number have attended. 

During the past year, the Committee ha 
selected and published the following two n< 
Tracts; namely, — 

No. 26. On the Advantages of the 

Cross, &c 3,0 

No. 27. The Sick Man's Friend 3,0 

And have re-published the following ten : 
No. 1. Thoughts on the Importance 

of Religion ] ^0 

No. 8. On Ardent Spirits 1^0 

No. 9. On Self- Examination 1^0 

No. 14. On the Peace of God 1^5 
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No. 16. On the Right Employment 

of Time 1,600 

No. 17. Brief Hints to Parents on the 

,- Subject of Education 2,600 

/i No. 20. On Troubles of our own Making, 1 ,500 

f No, 24. On Self-Knowledge 1,000 

; No. 26. A Serious and Earnest Ex- 
postulation • 2,000 

20,600 

riiese, together with the number be- 
fore published, namely, 104,600 

^laike the total number of Tracts pub- 
lished by the Association 126,000 

Nos. 1, 8, 9, 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 24, and 
^S, are stereotyped. 

The Committee have received, during the 

ipast year, donations and annual dues to the 

HiBount of ;^178 62 cents; and a balance of 

38^63 95 cents remained in the Treasury last 

year. They have drawn on the Treasury on 

account of the abovementioned Tracts, and of 

^Veral bills that had not been rendered at the 

^'^e of the last report, to the amount of ;^269 

^ cents. Thus it will appear, that, in the sura 

^^ ^27 27 cents, they have anticipated the 

£5^^s for 1824, which are now paya\A^» Tci^ 

easurer^s accounts have been eiLaxxvux^^L^^^ 
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are found to be correct ; he being in advani 
to the Association for the last mentioned sui 

The several Tracts, now published, beii 
sufficient to form, a Qonvenient volume, tl 
Committee have reserved a few copies of ew 
number, that they may be able to furnish the 
bound, to those who may wish to preserve the 
in their libraries. 

Copies of' the bound volume have been fi 
warded to the Tracf Associations of Frienc 
in London, and in Ireland, from each of whic 
we had received a similar present, accor 
panied by a friendly letter. 

The Committee believe ths^t their labours ha 
been, and will continue to be, serviceable ; th 
therefore regret that their means are so ve 
limited, and, particularly, that they are not at 
to keep a constant supply of the several' Trac 
already publbhed. 

The Tracts remaining on hand are depositi 
atMAHUoif Dav's Book-store, 372, Pearl-stre< 

On behalf of the Committee, by 

Robert F. Mott, Clerk. 

JfeuhTork, 5th Mo. 9th, 1824. 
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'* THOUGHTS 

MBARE£D on the stream of time, and carried 
'ard with uniform and irresistible force^ how many. 
s^nds do we see amusing themselves in the par* 
of shadows, or gliding along in stupid unconcarD, 
itbstanding their surrounding companions daily 
}pear, and are gone, they know not whither, 
also, fellow-traveller, are making rajud progreaa 
or course, and it will surely be wise to devote a 
moments to reflect upon the most important of all 
3cts which can possibly occupy our attention ;— 
purpose of our existence, and the cad of our 

Ige. 1: 

we consider our animal frame, composed of parta 
itial to the well-being of the whole, and put to- 
er with inimitable skill, or survey the means that 
) been appointed to sustain this fabric, during the 
ted period of its existence ; if we look upon the 
rior animals, or study the structure of the vege- 
3 tribes ; if, by means of the faculties we possestf^- 
indeavour to understand a little of tfie la^.whicli 
^ar to regulate the operations incessantly taking 
e in this lower world ; or if we lift our eyes to 
e luminous bodies scattered through the immen* 
of space, all proceeding harmoniously in thd 
IS prescribed to them, — ^should mot our souls be 
i with awe and reverence? Nothing sboft of 
kite wisdom could have effected this:, nothing 
i of infinite power could sustain it for a 



This wisdom and this power, O feUow-traveller, 
b God, even thy God He has condescended to 
create diee what thou art. Kind and benevolent, 9i 
unlimited in power, he has provided for thy comfiM^v 
thy a(;cominodatitSn, thy pleasure, even here. He' 
fiirnished thee with suitable food, has enamelled the 
fields with flowers, and instructed every warbler of 
the grove in his peculiar song. He has endowed 
thee with reason, whereby thou mayest understand a 
little portion of his wonders ; and, to crown the whok, 
has given thee a capacity to acquaint thyself with 
him, the Author of them all. Every thing proclaims 
that the object of the Creator is the happiness of his 
creatures ; and if thou be not happy, the fault is in 
thyself. Do not suppose that thou art placed in this 
transitory scene, merely to eat, to drink, and to sleepi 
and, after a few years, to vanish away Uke a dN»m 
-or like a vision of the night. No : — ^thy great Creator 
^^lia» called thee 'into existence, at that period whicl^ 
was consistent with his supreme will; and though thj^ 
frame shall go to decay when it may please him 
call for the spirit which animates it, yet, be assui 
that this spirit shall exist forever. When the presei^^*^ 
life ceases, thou most enter upon eternity, which wi^^ 
be either miserable beyond description, or unspeal^^ 
ably happy. The few and uncertain moments of th^ 
present state, are all that are allowed thee to prepare 
for It Be roused then to a just consideration of thj^ 1 
condition ; venture not to sleep on the brink of a 
precipice, but apply thyself in earnest to the great 
work, before that awful proclamation is made^*^ 
« He that is filthy, let him be filthy still.'* 
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fhe only meus of becomiiig bflfipy iwTCi and teffe^ 
ier, is by earnestly endeavouring to knour tad per* 
MjBi the wXt of God. This we cannoi do of oiuf* 
jlipies ; but he is graciooBly pleased to enable us, by 
tiring to every one of his rational cveaturety a por« 
[>a of his good spirit/^ which is secretly <^rating 
ion the-soul. This it is that makes us uneasy when 
e do wrong, and which fills the mind with comlbfft 
id joy when we do right. Thus the Divine Being 
unmunicates with his creatuves; thus he is coff- 
antly endeavouring to draw them to himself; and 

proportion as they attend to these secret impulseSi 
» manifests himself more and more clearly to them, 
id they become more closely united to him. In this 
ay, the holy ment of old were insphred, and were 
nployed as medium^ to convey the most important 
utbs to the rest of mankiod. . Their writings col** 
cted together are called the Holy Scriptui^s,^ and 
early point out that conduct which will be axscept* 
Ae to Goi^X ^"^ above all, they inform us, that in 
le fulness of time, our merciful Creator§ di^lay^d 
is We to his rational creatures in a more cdnspie»* 
US manner than he had done in preceding dispedsa*- 
ons, by sending among them his beloved Son, our 
«ord Jesus Christ, as a pattern and e&ample to the 
nd of time, and as the Redeemer of men. In him was 
een what the world never beheld before ; a person 
nth, all the fiselings of human nature, and yet, widv- 
lOJt nn ; by him the meansof reconciliadon and uniof^ 
lldi God were most clearly and affiectingly displayed, 
'ifA through him, those who feel the weight of their 
iansgressions must seek for reconciUaUon. He b the 

*Titiii,u. 11. f2 Peter, 1 21. J SISin.Hk 15. §Gtl.W«4. 
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mediator between sinfol man and the source of pmi-' 
ty ;. and tbongb, having accomplished his odsiion in 
the fleshy and offered up his life on the cross is a pm- j 
pitiation for the sins of mankindi he is no longer .Iie«>l 
held with the outward eye ; yet, he is present in ftem 
hearts of all those who are striving to know and per- ^ 
form the Divine Will : he is influencing them to good 
thoughts and good actions, enabling them to over^ 
come their perverse natural inclinations, and to sub- 
due their wiUs ; and thus he is purifying^ and render- 
ing them acceptable through himself, to his Heavenly 
Father. * Behold I stand at the door and knock — 
If any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and sup with him, and he with me.** 
And again, ^ If a man love me, he will keep my words, 
and my Father will love him, and we will come onto 
him, and make our ahod^ with him.'t — ^Infinite con- 
descension ! Unutterable love ! His knocks are the 
momtions of his grace and good spirit in the heart ; 
and to at^nd to these and follow them, is to open unto 
him. This leads to our purification and consequent 
fitness for a closer communion with him. The hea- 
yenly visiter mil now be no longer * as a wayfaring 
man who tarrieth only fbr a night,' but * we will make 
our abode with him.* This is the essence of true re- 
ligion ; and, let our denominations in this world be 
what they may, if this be our happy experience, we 
shall belong to * the general assembly and church of 
the first-born, which are written in heaven.'| 

But this Divine Spirit, which strives with man for 
his good, if neglected or resisted, will be gradually ■ 
withdrawn ; we may harden our hearts against it^ 



despife iti reproofi, and silence its voice /or a time. We 
shaU then be left to ourselves, and permitted to follow 
our own evil propensities ; our souls will be in a state of 
defilement, and alienation from the source of true happi^ 
lies8,and if we die in this state, dreadful indeed will be our 
portion. That ^fitness for God which we have refused 
to hear, will then speak out in a voice not to be silenced, 
and from which we shall be no longer able to escape. 

^ow is the acceptable time ; now, while we have 
health and strength, let us use all diligence to ac- 
quaint ourselves with God, that we may be at peace , 
for though he desires the salvation* of all, he will be 
sought unto, and he has graciously promised to be 
found of those who seek him aright 

Our attempts will be much promoted by occasion- 
al and frequent retirement from the hurry and bus- 
tle of life, if it were only for one quarter of an hour 
at a time ; that we may pour out our souls unto our 
Heavenly Father in prayer, beseeching that he would 
manifest unto us his will, help us to subdue our own^ 
and bring it into conformity with his. A diligent 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures is also an excellent 
means of strengthening our good desires, and com- 
forting us under trial, if we entreat the Divine bless- 
ing upon it ; for this only can open our understand- 
ings to receive those eternal truths which are incleed 
hid from the wise and prudent of this world, but re- 
vealed to the babes in Christ.t 

True prayer is by no means so difficult as some 
have imagined ; every secret aspiration to God, even 
if no words be uttered, is prayer ; and we may be in 
the exercise of it, even when our hands are engaged 

• lTiin.ii.4. f Matt.xi.«§. 



IB our lawfid oeaqpodoM. This* ia the pcajtviv iriodk 
our Lord enjoined to his disciples, that thqr iM|f MH 
enter into temptation.* Many awid^ened. .8ei4%J^awii 
suffered great loss, and made for themsdves a fcpK 
wilderness, by consulting with those who were a* 
much at a loss as themselves, and eoing from one 
learned man to another to seek that withovi^ which 
can only be found mihin^ The kingdom of Grod» 
sand Christ,t i& wiihin you, hb constant reference was 
to thii : his constant aim^ to torn men from a depen>- 
dence upon the ceremonies of religion to the essence- 
of it. When we are so far convinced of these great 

' truths as to ^ve up ourselves wholly to God, and 
can say with sincerity, ^ Thy will, and not min^ be 

.^^flone ;' then we shall enjoy that heavenly communion 

* whidi constitutes the happines^i of tiie blessed above.. 
' Narrow prejudices will no longer exist, our souls wiE 

expand mth love to our fellow-creatures, and we shall 
consider all mankind as branches of the same family, 
having one common Father. We shall feel a real 
interest in the happiness of all within our influence,^ 
and endeavour to protnote it to the utmost of ous 

* powar. These are the effects which would be pro- 
duced by submitting to the operation of Divine 
Grace in the heart. * We shall th^ n experimentally 
know that God is good.' We shaH be qualified to 
taste and see how gracious he is, by his influence 
upon our minds, by those virtuous thoughts which he 
awakens in us, by those secret comforts and refresh- 

. ments which he conveys into our souls, and by those 
lavishing joys and inward satisfactions which are 
perpetually springing up and difiusing themselves 
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among all the thoughts of good men. He is lodged 
in our very essence, and is as a soul within the soul, to 
irradiate its understanding, rectify its will, purify its 
passions, and enliven all the powers of man. How 
happy is an intellectual being, who by prayer and 
meditation, by virtue and good works, opens this com- 
municauon between God and his own soul ! Though 
the whole creation frowns upon him, and all nature 
looks black about him, he has his light and support 
within him, that are able to cheer his mind and bear 
him up in the midst of all those horrors which en- 
compass him. He knows that his helper is at hand, 
and is always nearer to him than any thing else can 
be which is capable of annoying or terrifying him* 
In the midst of calumny or contempt, he attends ta 
that Being who whispers better things within his soul, 
and whom he looks upon as his defender, his glory, 
and the lifter up of his head. In his deepest solitude 
and retirement, he knows that he is in company with 
the greatest of Beings ; and perceives within himself 
such real sensations of his presence, as are more de- 
lightful than any thing that can be met with in the 
conversation of his creatures. Even in the hour of 
death, he considers the pains of his dissolution to be 
nothing else but the breaking down of that partition, 
which stands betwixt his soul and the sight of that 
Being who is always present with him, and is about 
to manifest himself to him in fulness of joy.* If we 
duly ponder these things, fellow-traveller, and give 
up our hearts to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the 
end of ottr journey will be the beginning of a new ex- 
istence, inconceivably glorious, and eternally happy ! 

* Collection of papen from the Spectator. 
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I AM renewedly confirmed in a sentiment I boM 
long been settled in ; wluch b, that there never wu^ 
■nd never will be, but one true religion in die worM; 
to wit,' The work of the Spirit of God in ike saub ^ 
nutnkind f tfaat 8<mie of all denominations have some* 
thing of tfaiB Trae Religion^ even thotigh some mA 
tbemi through the prejudiee f>f education^ may disal<«^ 
low it in profession : and that no man has any real 
velij^oB but what he comes to tbef knowledge and 
experience of, through the influence of this Holy 
Spirit This it is that begins and carries on the work \ 
tUs it is that, by its own divine influence, operating 
in the minds of mankind, reveals Christ in them, * tbe 
lu^ of glory "i* or sObOperates from time to time, on 
reading the Scriptures, or odier good books, on hear- 
ing the gospel preached, on meditating on the work^ 
of Creation and Providence, on God's judgments io 
tbe earth, or his dealings with themselves, as indi 
viduals f or whatever other occasion, circumstance-, 
or thing, is ever made a means of conviction or t/otL ' 
Version ; the Holy Spirit so operates, I say, in all 
these cases, as to produce the happy eflect : and witb*' 
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ooi &e ininrd openxion iherpckC x\\ ibtse otber cp» 
pormuties and ihio^ wooM be cnerly in • aau. as to 
sahrmiion, 2jad nerer able to prodocr ibe leasi decT>pe 
of true rejicion or sazKCification in the souL So that, 
thoDcii there are mznx opinions, many c^e^eds. pro* 
fessions and denominations, and some truly reli^oot 
persons in them all : yet there is and can be but one 
Trui rrisgiVm : ail true relicion is of one kind : mil 
springs from one soorce. And. blessed and adored 
for ever be the Lord, in order that all men maw if thev 
will, be benefined experimentally by this one true re- 
ligion, ' the maniiestion of the Spirit is given to every 
man to profit withal.'* He that rightly profits there- 
by, and continues so to do, will live in ilie exercise 
of the one true faith, will witness the one true Chrb- 
tian baptism, will know and obey the one living 
LfOrd, will bj the Holy Ghost, in word and deed, ac- 
knowlege and call him Lord, and so will be saved by 
an everlasting salvation. And on the other hand, 
seeing a measure of the Holy Spirit is given to every 
man ; seeing ' the grace of God, that bringeth salva- 
tion hath appeared onto all meD,t seeing the light and 
life of the Holy Word which in the begioning was 
with Ctod and was God, hath enlightened ' every man 
that Cometh into the world ;*]: and seeing moreover, 
Christ Jesos has tasled * death for erery man'§ how 
shall we escape if we neglect and reject so great sal- 
vation f How great must be the condemnation of 
every sool, thus highly favoured, which yet stands oat 
and refects the strivings of the Spirit, the teachings 
of €hraoe, the shinings and convictions of the Divine 

•Cw.d.7. tTitiLU. |Jol»i.t. fiHdKiLS. 
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Light ! Now, this Light, Grace, and Spirit of God, 
is all one under different. appeUadons. It b called 
Spirit, because it is quick, lively, and operative ; and 
quickens the soul to a sensibility of its state and con- 
dition ; it is called Grace, because it is the free, un- 
merited gift of God ; and it is called Light, because 
it makes manifest ; as, whatsoever doth make mani- 
fest, is Light,'* say the Scriptures. And as this grace 
or light is attended to, it will bring the soul into a 
state of grace and favour with God. Well, therefore, 
might the Apostle, with holy reverence, break forth 
in these expressions, ' Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable gift !'t And all who obey the light, will 
be brought out of darkness into his marvellous Light ; 
for though the hearts of fallen men are grossly dark- 
ened, yet the light shineth in their dark hearts ; and 
though the darkness comprehendeth it not, if it is ta- 
ken heed unto, it will shine more and more unto the 
perfect day ; even until the whole body be full of light. 
But those who rebel against the Light, will grow 
darker and darker, until they know not the way there- 
of, nor understand the paths thereof; and become vain 
in their imaginations, and their foolish hearts will be- 
come darkened ; having loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil. 

• Eph. T. IS. f S Cor. is. 16 
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FaUh/nlness in lAttle Things. 



^ THEoppeHttnltiei^^fordMajinf great^d^ 
ncM are rare, and i^n mey do prment themselves, 
ihexe are maoy jwwtrfdi stimtdantB to kindle iiiagiui- 
nindty and |>erseTepeiiee. Birt the Uttle occasions to 
stand film in thcf cause of tnith come upon us inadver- 
tently; and almost every moment they render it neces- 
sary for us, wHhout ceasing, to maintain a warfare against 
pride/ slothfolnesB, and a domineering, lordly disposi- 
tioti; agldbsf precipituiey, impatience, &c.; opposing 
our corrupt' Wms eVefy where, -and in aH things. If we 
wiU be ftuthful herefai, our fallen nature wiU have no 
spare time to draw brMh, but must die to all its pro- 
pensities* 

Supporting a life of godliness, is like unto successful 
■aanagement and economy in outward and domestic af- 
fairs. If attenti<m is not paid to minute matters, fru- 
gaUy to save, and avoid unnecessary expenses, there is 
A greater probibilily, step by step, of a dedension in 
poiaC of property, ttaui by large uadertdiings which na- 



turaUy excite caution. He who learns, by Divine ai 
sistance, to make a right application in ioaII matten of 
a spiritml natore, wiU not fail to accumnlate mndi treih 
sure, as wdl as he who is attentive in tempcmd concens. 
Great things are only great, because many small mats- 
rials are brought and combined together — he who is cai^ 
fill to lose noUiing, will generally increase his wealth, h 
is wdl for us to consider that it b not so much what we 
do, as the motives of love in which our actions originate, 
and surrendering our own wills ; this it is alone whidi 
renders our good works acceptable, in the Divine sight 
People, judge of our. actions according to outward 'ojb- 
seryation, but with God, those tilings are notUng, wldin 
in the eyes of men shine with great lustre, for fie requires 
a sincere intention, a wiU ready to bend to hb will, on 
all occasions, and an upright entire forsaking ourselves. 
Our faith is tried more powerfljly in common occur- 
rences, and less exposed to a mixture of pride, than in 
uncommon and remarkable concerns. We also find tiuH 
we are many times ukore attached to certain littie ifalMk 
than to matters of moment — ^for instance, some wowd 
find it much easier to give generous alms, than to deny 
themselves a iknwrite divernon. Man ts very liable to 
become beguiled by littie things, because he looks on 
them as matters of indifierence, and imagines himself 
free firom any powerful attachment to them ; but when 
God commands him to forsake them, he finds by 
painful experience, how inordinate and unwarrantable hb 
attachment to, and practice of them was ; besides, through 
our inattention to small duties, we frequentiy give ofiboce 
Und stumble our families, and those about us ; for people 
cannot believe that we fear God with uprightness, when 
our conduct in small concerns b immoderate and care- 
less; for how can an observer reconcile the idea of our 
being strong and scrupulous observers of important 
duties that require the greatest sacrifices, when mat- 
ters of small account have an undue ascendency over us ; 
but the greatest danger herein is, that the soul through 



cureless indifference in teser tStang^ Jiecomes mduUiy 
acoustpmed: to unfaithfulness, grieves ]^ JHo^r Spirit, 
and by degrees learns to account it 91 inaCtnr ot small eon- 
sequence to go tounter to the w^ of .God : on the con- 
trary, true love esteems niodiing indifierenl $ eveiy thing 
capable of {^easing or displeanng Qod, appearing ereat ; 
not that true love djrives thie airajf into a davish fearful 
scmpuIposMss^ but it allows of np particular Mi bounds 
to fflotliftdneM ; it moves the mind in sbnpiici^ to pass 
by those Uungs thU God doUi not require, but does not 
hesitate, a moment abguttb^ose things he does require, be 
they great or ^^!j. so .that our obedience in. small mat- 
ters does, not <Nriginat6 from a forcible terror on the mind ; 
it an wAi/^ in and by a continual current an4 jpbwer of 
love, i^ ifirom those slavish fears and. consultations, ac- 
coropaiiying restkss, finnous, and distresse^L soi^Is. Man 
is drawi^ into the way of his duty through Io>ire to^God : 
for even in the time of greatest trial, when the Spirit of 
truth unceasingly urges the. submissive soul, step by step 
in the observance . oi. small duties, apd seems about to 
divest it of all freedom, behold, it finds itself. on a wide 
plain, and enjoys the depth of |^ce and freedom in him* 
— Oil ! how happy is that soul^/ 

Finally, it is particularly necessary for those who are 
naturally of an inadvertent and unwatcjifiil di^^positipn to 
be mindful. Man, tiy payiqg little regard Ujj smeXL duties, 
becomes accustomed to make no" account of them; he 
does not enough consider the lead and tendency thereof; 
-^e does not enough view the almost imperceptible as- 
cendency and assimilation of these things, in and with liis 
fallen propensities — he ibrgets the compunction and re- 
morse which these things have heretofore occasioned :-^ 
he had rather indulge an imaginary idea of his establish- 
ment, and depend on his own judgment, (which has, 
however, ofttimes deceived him) than to settle down iato 
a constant, diligent, attentive watchfulness. We are apt 
to say it is a little thiag, it is nothing, yea, it is nothing ! 
— but it is a notUng on which thy all depend»-*sudi 

1* 



a nodiiitf as thou io mtdinatdy knrest, at to deiEve to, 
it in jwdeMice to the ^dll of GcAl— a boCiiiiig, wiu^ 
Ami wilt dta>iie lb words,^ in oi^der to frame an excose 
for tltjr tlolMMervani^ of it') bal in the gnmnd, i| is ' 
a nothing which thoa licddest fkst, agdnst die will of God^ 
and Whidb^ if condoned in, will bring tliee to rain. 

Despising small things does not^ as some assert, mim 
from greatness bf mind, but fiur otherwise, from a soof^ 
aig^tedness, esteeming things small, whi(|i io tb#r ten- 
dency and censeqnences mtve a veiy extcndve rnA 
and eflfect. Hie more we discover oUrsehres indioed fo 
indifierence in small things, and tibe more we find $ ia 
tml to lis to pay attenticm herdn, the moi% we oqg^ to 
fear and become jesloas, yea, and to cast iqp btmanfta 
against a iq^rit of indifl^nce and carnal secnritjr-rte . 
that des^ses little diings, wiU cettamly fall by llttte and ^ 
Tittle. Be not afraid of a constant watchfulness of ttind i 
in small things : a godly resolution is necessaiy in ^ ^ 
beg^ning, and the exercise and suffering thou eadoBKaU - 
tiiou hast well deritarved, it being vary necessary for AS ', 
perfecting of thy peace and secnrity]|oatof whiditheveis' 
nothing but wquiet and backslimng. God will render 
this path more and mor|||sweet and^easant. True love 
is watc^M and atteul^ without great and painful res- 
stnunt drl^pfarit. 

Aumtnie nith, ^^ little things are little things, but fii 
})e farmiM in Eitde dilngs is something great." 
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Matt. vi. 5, 6, 7, S. 

j4nd when thou prayest^ thou shaJt not be as the hypO' 
writes are : for they love to pray standing in the synor- 
gogues and in the corners of the streets^ that they tnay 
be seen of men. Verily y 1 say unto you^ they have their 
reward. 

But thou J when thou praycsty enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy Father which i9 
in secret ; and thy Father , which seeth in secret, shall re* 
ward thee openly. 

But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the 
heathen do : for they think that they shall be heard for 
their much speaking. 

Be not yCf therefore, like wito them : for your Father 
knowcth what things ye have need of before ye ask him^ 



Matt. xxvi. 41. 

JTatch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation. 



Mark xiii. 37. 
What I sa^ mito yeulsay unto all, Watch, 



ON PRAYER. 



Prater is a devoutj sincere^ and hearty address*, 
or application of the soul, to the adorable niajesty 
of God, under the influence and assistance in the 
Divine Spirit ; in which only the soul hath access 
to him, and acceptance with him ; and therefore an 
inward retirement to the Divine Grace is essential 
to a right performance of true prayer. 

We must always bear in mind the purity and 
holiness of God, how unmeet and unfit we are to 
draw nigh to him in an unholy framu of lieart . Our 
hearts must be washed, and made clean. We must 
** cease to do evil, and learn to do well ;" for 
*' without holiness^ no man shall see the Lord." 
How unacceptable are all dead, dry, and formal 
religious performances, not proceeding from a pure 
heart, influenced and quickened by the Holy Spirit. 

On the contrary, how acceptable to Him are the 
sacrifices and oflTorinffs of a clean heart, enlip'-hlened 
and guided by the Divine Spirit ! What delight and 
comfort doth the soul feel! What returns of love 
from the Divine Presence! What times of re- 
freshing come from Him ! What new life ant! vi- 
gour is the soul inspired with, to abandon ^.1" l!:e 
ways of vicCf and prrscvero in virtue an<^! the m*' e 
of God! How is the heart ^'enlarged to lun ihc 



way of God's commandments!"* and indeed, 
" blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God."f These come " mto his courts with praise."| 



The learned and judicious Dr. Robert OcJly who 
lived in the reign of King Charles the First, and 
preached a sermon before him at Newmarket, in 
the year 1631, saith, — * fVords conceived only in an 
earthly mind, and uttered out of the memory by the 
man's voice, which make a noise in the ears of flesh 
and blood, are not, nor oan be accounted a prayer 
before our Fatlier which is in Heaven.' Vol. i. fol. 
156. 

^ And therefore, devotion is said to be a mortngp 
of the mind and will towards God; which may be in 
manifold acts ; as holy meditation, resignation, or 
lifting up the heart by prayer and thanksgiving unto 
God/ Ibid. 544. 

-' Wkat dtx wc elsr, but betray ovr ILord 
with a kiss, when, in praying and praising and 
singing and preaching, we draw near unto him with 
•ur lijfSf but our hearts ^efar from him ? Ibid. 307. 



Dr. Smaldridge, late Bishop of Bristol, in the 
16th folio of his Sermons, says, — * Prayer doth not 
consist either in the bending of our knees, or the 
service of our lips, or the liftmg up of our hands or 
eyes to heaven ; but in the elevation of our souls 
towards God. These outward expressions of our 



* Psal. oxif . 3?. t Mnlt. v. 8. t Psal- c. 4. 



inward thoughts are necessary in our public, and 
often expedient in our private devotions ; but they 
do not make up the essence of prayer, which may 
truly and acceptably be performed where these are 
wanting. 

* Devotion of mind is itself a silent prayer^ which 
i¥ants not to b^ clothed in words, that God may 
better know our desires.' Folio 558. It is true, 
indeed, that God regards not the service of our 
lips, but the inward disposition of our hearts.' Folio 
39. 



In the Golden Rematns of the ever memorable 
John Halesj he delivers himself thus, (in his Sermon 
on Luke xviii. 1.) 

* Prayer requires no outward labour of the body, 
no outward fashion or manner of doing, but is in- 
ternally acted in the soul itself. Quaint, witty, and 
set Jorms of prayer, proceed many times from os- 
tentation more than devotion. Nay, one thing I 
know more, that the most ybm6Ze prayer transcends 
and far exceeds all power of words. For St. Paul, 
speaking unto us concerning the most effectual kind 
of prayer, calls it sighs and groans that cannot be 
expressed. Nothing does cry so loud in the ears of 
God, as the sighing of a contrite and earnest heart.' 
Page 182. 



The ingenious JJfonro, vicar of Letter Kenney, 
in the kingdom of Ireland, in the second edition of 
his Just Measures of the Pious Institution of Youths 
says,* —All, 1 doubt not, will allow, that it is not 
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tbe expressianSf how fluent soever Ihey be, but the 
hearty that God re^rds, and that the seeming fer- 
vour which is occasioned by the tone of the voice, 
IS not the genuine fire of devotion ; it is very pos- 
sible, that one may be truly devout, though he 
makes no use of either words or voice. 

I The breathings of a recollected ISoul, are not 
noisy or clamorous : the language in which devo- 
tion loves to vent itself, is that of the inward man, 
which is secret and silent ; but yet God hears it, and 

makes gracious returns unto it. Sometimes the 

pious ardours and sensations of good souls, are such 
as they cannot clothe with words ; ihey fed what 
they cannot express. I would not, however, be 
thought to insinuate, that the voice and words are 
not to be used at all : What I here aim at is, that 
the youth should be made sensible that words are 
not otherwise valuable, than as they are images and 
copies of what passes in the hidden man of the heart : 
especially considering, that a great many who ap- 
pear very angelical m their devotions, if we take 
our measures of them from their voice and tone, 
do soon, after these intervals of seeming seriousness 
are over, give palpable evidences of their earthli- 
ness and sensualitv, pride and passion, and the like 
irregularities.' Ibid, part ii. page 206, 207. 

' ft will not, I suppose, be unseasonable, on this 
occasion, to take notice of that ordinary distinc- 
tion of devotion, by which it is divided into vocal 
and mental ; and to give a brief explanation of it. 
The vocal is, when by our voice and words we ex- 
press outwardly our tnward sentiments and affections ; 
or, in the royal Psalmist's phrase,* when the heart in- 



• Psal. xiv. 1. 



diteSy and the tongue is as the pen of a ready vviiten 
Whence it appeai-s that vocal prayers ou;!;lit not to 
have the name of devotion, unless there be a con- 
junction of the heart and voice; and thei*efore, 
though one says and pronounces ever so many 
good words, yet if there be not correspondent mo- 
tion sin the inward man, he caimot be truly said lo 
pray. His words, in this case, are but as shells with- 
out the kernels ; and his voice as sounding brass ; 
which certainly are lean sacrifices, and unfit to be 
presented to God, who will be worshipped in spirit 
and in tfuth, and rejects the adiiresses of such as 
pretend to honour him with their lips^ when their 
hearts are far from him. 

^ Mental dovoiitm, is that which is transacted in 
the hidden man of the heart ; and it comprehends 
not only the silent, vehement pantings of the soul 
after God, but also the secret manifestations that 
Gt)d makes of himself unto the soul : for it is in 
both these together, that the spiritual and holy in- 
tercourse that is between God and pure minds, 
doth consist. Of this internal devotion there are 
two sorts, which 1 shall briefly consider ; the first 
is, when one employs or exercises his faculties, 
that is, his undci'standing, will, and desire, in the 
contemplation, love, and adoration of the beauties 
and perfections of God, and in aspiring after his 
gracious communications, and conformity to his 
holy will and nature. Here the soul is active and 
particular, sometimes it views one perfection, some- 
times another. It contemplates God in his word, 
and works, and providences. And according to 
the several views it hath of him, it forms several 
and distinct acts, such as of faith, of love, of hope, 
of gralitude, of humility, and the like ; taking oc- 
casion from every thing of making devout sallies 
and ejaculations. 
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' The oilier sort is, when the devout soul, being 
disengaged from all created things, from sin ana 
self and corruption, and firmly believing that God 
who filJcth all things, is present in the soul, and 
ready to display his power, and communicate bis 
light and graces, doth by an act of faith, state him- 
self hi his presence ; and there, having turned tbe 
eye of the soul to the interior, and made an entire 
surrender of himself into the hands of God, with an 
humble desire, that he would dispose of him as 
he pleases, and that his holy will may be done in 
bim, he continues in a pr' found silence and recol- 
lection, waiting for the divine ^rood pleasure. 

* Now, though the soul, when it is entering on 
this state, be active, yet, being once [enteredl in, 
it ceases from all particular and distinct operations 
of its own : not that it is then idle ; on the contrary, 
it is in this juncture, employed in the noblest man- 
ner, for it doth, in a full bent and tendency, and 
with its powers all united, move vigourously to- 
wards God ; but still in a way of tranquillity and re- 
pose, and without acting particularly; and the 
heavenly graces of faith, hope, and love, of humi- 
lity and resignation, are then, in the sublimest ex- 
ercise, though not distinctly apprehended by the 
soul ; whereupon the blessed God, as the expeii- 
ence of many eminently devout persons doth abun- 
dantly justify, visits these souls that depend on Him, 
with his peculiar favours, displays in them the rich- 
es of his power and grace, and makes them feel, in 
an ineffable manner, the reality of his presence in 
their inward man ; whence it comes to pass, that 
they improve wonderfully in ever}- thing that is 
good, just and true, pure and lovely, and advance 
with speed towards Christian perfection. 
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' I am persuaded that it would be vastly advan- 
tageous for the youM, if care were taken to train 
them up to this method of prayer : that is, if they 
were taught frequently to consider themselves as in 
the Divine Presence, and there silently to adore 
their Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. For 
hereby they would become habitually recollected ; 
devotion would be their element, and they would 
know by experience, what our blessed Saviour and 
his great Apostle meant, when they enjoin us to 
pray without ceasing. It was, I suppose, by some 
such method of devotion as I am now speaking of, 
that Enoch walked miih God* that Moses saw Him 
that is invisible^'t that the Royal Psalmist set the 
Lord always before Am.f and that our Lord Jesus 
himself continued whole ni^rhts in prayer to God.i^ 
Nobody, I believe, will imagine this his prayer, 
during all the space in which it is said to continue, 
was altogether vocal. When he was in his agony 
in the garden, he used but a few words ; his vocal 
prayer then consisted only of one petition^ and an 
act of pure resignation, thrice repeated : but I hope 
all will allow, that his devotion lasted longer than 
while he was employed in uttering a few sentences. 
Without doubt his holy soul did, both then and at 
other times which he more especially consecrated 
to prayer, converse in silence with his heavenly Va- 
ther. — I would humbly advise, that they who are 
not yet acquainted with this method of prayer, would 
not run it down or disparage it, but rather piously 
resolve to make trial of it; for it is only their own 
experience that can solidly convince ihem, whether 
or not, it hath all the advantages to which it pre- 
tends,' Ibid. 212 to 215. 

• Gen. Y, 24. f Heb. xi. 27. t Psal xvi. 8 § Luke vi 12; 
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Extracts from the tvrtiinprs of Hannah More. 

Prayer is desire. It is an elevation of the soul to- 
wards its Maker : a pressing sense of our own igno- 
rance and infirmity, a consciousness of the perfec- 
tions of God, of Ills readiness to hear, of bis powcA^ 
to help, of his willingness to save. 

The preparation of prayer is to live in all those 
pursuits which ve may safely beg of God to bless, 
and in a conflict with all those temptations into 
which we pray not to be led. 

If God be the centre to which our hearts are 
tending, every line in our lives must mieet in him. 
With this point in view, there will be a harmony be- 
tween our prayers and our practice, a consistency 
between devotion and conduct. 

The design of prayer, is not merely to make us 
devout while we are engaged in it. but that its 
odour may be diffused through all the intermediate 
spaces of the day, enter into all its occupations, du- 
ties, and tempers. 

It is obvious, that the precept to pray without 
ceasing, can never mean to enjoin a continual 
course of actual prayer. But while it more directly 
enjoins us to embrace all proper occasions of per- 
forming this sacred duty, so it plainly implies that 
we should try to keep up constantly that sense of 
the Divine presence which shall maintain the dis- 
position. In order to this, we should inure our 
minds to reflection ; we should encourage serious 
thoughts; and a good thought must be fixed, or it 
will produce no practical effect. 

On the other hand, if we give the reins to a loose 
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ungoverned fancy at other times ; if we abandon 
our minds tu frivolous thoughts; if we fill them 
vrith corrupt images ; if we cherish sensual ideas 
during the rest of the day, can we expect that the 
" temple into which foul things" have been invited, 
^ill be cleansed in a given moment ; that worldly 
I thoughts will recede and give place, at once, to 
( ^Bureand holy thoughts? Will that spirit *' grieved'* 
' TJy impurity, or " resisted'" by levity, return, with 
ivith its warm beams and cheering influence, to the 
Contaminated mansion from which it has been driven 
Out? We cannot, by retiring into our closets, change 
^ur natures as we clo our clothes. The disposition 
We carry thither will be likely to remain with us. 
"^e have no right to expect that a new temper will 
^neet us at the door. It is not easy, rather, it is not 
possible, tu graft genuine devotion, on a life oF an 
opposite tendency ; nor can we delight ourselves 
Regularly for a few stated moments, in that Ood 
i¥hom we have not been serving during the day. 
We may, indeed, take up the employment of pray- 
er, but cannot take up the state of mind which will 
make the employment beneficial to ourselves, 
or the prayer acceptable to God, if all the pre- 
vious day we have been careless of ourselves, 
unmindful of our Maker. They will not pray dif- 
ferently from the rest of the world, who do not live 
diflTerently. 

Those who are so far conscientious as not to in- 
termit a regular course of devotion, and who yet 
allow themselves^ at the same time, to go on in a 
coarse of amusements, which excite a directly op- 
posite spirit, are inconceivably augmenting their 
own difficulties. They are voluntarily adding to 
the temptations against which they ask grace to 
struggle. To acknowledge at the same time, that we 
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find it hard work to serve God as we ought, and yet 
to be systematically indulging habits, which must 
naturally increase the dimcaity, makes our char- 
acters almost ridiculous, while it renders our duty 
almost impracticable. 

What construction can be put upon that prayer, 
in which our wants and dependence is acknowledg- 
ed, our sins confessed, mercy supplicated for, en- 
treaty made for the aid of the Spirit to overcome 
our many infirmities, and to relinquish our own 
wilK if many of the intervening hours are habitually 

fassed in pursuits of a totally different complexion f 
'ursuits which raise the very passions w^e are pray- 
ing may be allayed. Will the cherished vanities go 
at our bidding? Will the required dispositions come 
at our calling ? Hence the necessity to believe as 
we pray; to think as we pray, to feel as we pray, 
and to act as we pray, otherwise what right have 
we to expect prayer will be availing. 

The habitual tendency of the life, should be the 
preparation for prayer. Hence he who keeps up 
an habitual intercourse with his Maker, who is vi- 
gilant in thought, self-denying in conduct, and who 
strives to keep his mind in such a frame, that loving, 
serving, and pleasing God, maintain their predomi- 
nant station in the heart, — he may hope to be fa- 
voured to witness that simple, solid, pious strain of 
prayer, in which he does not merely imagine, but 
feels assured, that God is nigh to him, as a recon- 
ciled Father. This is the perfection of prayer. 

FINIS. 
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CUUl^TlAX ^SlYiMEXTO 



IF use could make a wrong thing harmlessy that 
which is about to be noticed would be no evil at 
all ; since it is hardly possible to travel the public 
roads, or to pass an hour in the streets of our cities 
or towns, without being painful witnesses of the 
sinful practice of taking the holy name of God in 
vain. 

It is the custom of many, on very slight occa- 
sions, to use such expressions as these : In the 
name of God ! For God's sake ! Good God ! Lord 
have mercy ! Lord bless me ! and the like. Now 
all this is wrong. That holy name should never 
be mentioned but on serious subjects, deliberately, 
and with fear and reverence. Let us not, by thus 
abusing it, provoke his displeasure, who intends it 
for higher purposes, even for his worship and 
praise : remembering the solemn injunction, "Thou 
shall not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain : for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
takoth his name in vain." 

In:^eed, had there not been this express com- 
mand, yet knowing that holy and reverend is his 



name^ " a pious mind," (to use the words of u 
minister of the Episcopal Church, in an achhess*" 
to this description of persons,) would naturally he; 
inclined never to express it but for holy purpose-. 
and with reverence.f How then, (continues ilii> 
writer,) can we account for the frequent use of 
God and Lord* and sometimes Jesus and Christ, 
by persons that attend the public worship of our 
church, and hear the third commandment every 
Sunday f Some who are reckoned religious, not 
only occasionally use one or more of these sacred 
names, with the word .irooc/, as a mere expression 
of surprise, but seemingly from habit, have adopt- 
ed a petition of our chuich service, when utterin-."; 
their sudden wonder at any uncommon relatiuii, 
or their concern on hearing of any calamitcu . 
event; while at the moment, they not even think 
of God, nor desire at that time his lacrcy ; their 
thoughts being eniirely then engaged by what may 
have excited their unmeaning exclamation. These 
things ovght not so to be. V^ hence then are they 
£0 common ? The frequency of taking the name of 



^ A short Djs&uusive from a coiomoii Sin, easily avuiJed, &:(:. 

i Numerous csaniples might be produced, both from aiicirnr. 
and iiiudcrn times, ot many who have never been favoured vviiii 
(he outward knowledge o\ the Guspel, tiat ought 1o j.-u! lo tlio 
biush the profane conduct of some professors of the C lin.«t:un 
name. 

Take an instance from amongst those we are pleased to term 
sava<;es : 

"The Cherokees universally believe in Ihe being of a God — 
they call liim tlie Great Spirit; they mention him with reve- 
rence — with them, his attriitutes are power and gc<odne&s. They 
never pr/fane the name of God in their own language.'* 

Letter from Return J. Mei;;8, Kh]. late repri'sentHtive in Con- 
srnss, and formerly agent of tlic United States amoa|,-si the lit- 
lira U.S. See Freeman's Journal, July 8, llj]6. 



the Lord our God in vain, cannot be accounted for, 
in my opinion, but for the want of consideration, 
and a vital sense of religion." 

The author from whom I have quoted, proceeds 
to point out how "the sin" under examination, 
*' may be easily avoided." 

"First," says he, "let this be considered, that, 
thrie being neither profit nor pleasure in the com- 
mission and practice of this sin« though custom may 
have introduced the habit, which will require at* 
tfntiun and trouble to correct, yrt corrupt nature 
cannot plead any loss that can be sustained by a 
reform. 

** Secondly, let relations and friends contribute 
to check this sin, by reminding each other who may 
be guilty of it. 

*' Thirdly, I would impress on the minds of my 
readers, that whatever steps be adopted as the 
means conducive to the right discharge of any 
dotv, thev should ever he considered as meanM 
only^ which we are bound to take ; we should look 
up to God. from whom cometh every good and 
p.Tfect gift, for a blessing on our humble en- 
df*nvours ; and we may be assured, that if we fer- 
vf .itly pray for the Divine assistance through 
Cliri'?t, wo shall he heard, and become more than 
earthly conquerors : we shall attain \'ictory over 
our evil habit«, and be enabled to encourage others 
i> imitate our example." 

" Some peru-^crs of these pages," adds the au- 
thor, " may soon forget what has been laid before 
them, and not recolIeQt the warnine given them, 
till that day when every idle word shall be brought 
to judgment. Others, I hope, may profit by these 
observations ; and if but one guilty person should 
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attend to what has been said, and be dissuaded 
from takins tbe name of the Lord out God in rain, 
I shall think myself rewarded by the knowledge of 
it, and shall rejoice that ujy endeavours have not 
been useless, nor without some salutary effect." 

And bow lamentably common is it, to swear, by 
tbe name o( Jesits and C/iri$t ; also to use the ex- 
pression, for Christ's sake. Surely we should 
oot thus make use of the name of him who was mi- 
raculously announced by the Most High to be bis 
beloved Son; that name of which the Apostle 
says, " Let every one that nameth the name of 
Christ, depart from iniquity." The man who 
swears, seems to suppose his veracity doubted, 
yet this cannot procure credit to an assertion, as it 
is perhaps oftener used to confirm a rash or doubt- 
ful saying, than plain truth. 

It IS the practice again of some, to assert or de- 
ny, to jest or wi>ande, with imprecations upon 
themselves, so sbockmg to a Christian mind, that 
we are not disposed to pollute these pages by re- 
citing instances, which are too familiar to every 
one, the general purport of which is a desire to be 
damned; to be forever separated from God and 

S^odness, from light and hope, and the society of 
e blessed. No man in his senses could seriously 
call down on his own head such dreadful ven- 
geance. Then why do it in thoughtless levity ? 
Can this be the part of a rational being f 

There is yet another sinful practice; it is to curse 
others : t) fix upon them in words, and sometimes 
It is to be feared, too nearly in wish, this same dam- 
nation. 

But is it becoming a noble and generous mind, 
to wish even the bitterest enemy in that dreadful 

1* 
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state, from which, could we see him in it, and be 
sensible of the woes we had inflicted, we would in- 
stantly become willing to gi?e our all to redeem 
him ? 

How can that soul be qualified to bee for meiey 
of its Judge, who feels in itself a disposition to curae 
a fellow-creature f 

Some may be disposed to plead in extenuation 
of this evil practice, that they have had such pro- 
vocation as was too much for human nature to bear: 
but let such remember, that our blessed Redeemer, 
in hb memorable sermon on the mount, gave this 
positive injunction, '^ Bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefuUy use you and persecute you." 

The Scriptures assure us, that " If the wicked for- 
sake bis way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and return unto the Lord, he will have mercy upon 
him, and unto our God, he will abundantly par- 
don."* Again, " Wash you, make you clean ; put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; 
cease to do evil, learn to do well," &ic. And, 
*' Come now, le^ us reason together, saith the 
Lord ; though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool."t 

Header, mayst thou be so wise for thyself, as 
no longer to slight or reject such gracious offers 
of divine love and mercy. Hast thou not felt the 
strivings of His spirit J in thy own heart and con- 
science, secretly condemning thee for thy evil 
words and actions, and heard him, as '^ a word be- 



* Isa. Iv. 7« t Isa, i. 16. 1 8. t Cren. vi. S. 
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hind thee," saying, ''this is the \vay, walk in it, 
when thou turoest to the right hand or to the left r" 
* Yea, when thou hast sworn profanely or falsely by 
his name, has he not been in tby conscience as a 
reprover,! and a swift witness a»inst thee r^ Turn 
then, unto God, through the Spirit of his Son, 
Jesus Christ, whom he has graciously sent to bless 
thee^ in turning thee from thy iniquities,^ so shalt 
thou know thy sins to be blotted out, when the 
times of refreshing come from His presence ;|| and 
as thou art concerned to walk before Him in holy 
fear, thou wilt know Him to lead thee into ncwne^s 
of life, and purity of conversation, whereby alone 
thou canst serve Him acceptably, and become fitted 
to enjoy the company of saints and ansels, and the 
spirits of the just made perfect, through the endless 
ages of a glorious eternity. 



Isa. xzx. 20. 2 1 t Psalm 1-21. t Mai. iii. 5, and Isa. Iv. 4. 
§ Acts iii. 26. || Acts iii. 19. 
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Observationt on iome of the prevalait Amtuemenii 
and Vices of the present day. 



Men discover their taste in nothing more plainly^ 
than in their choice of amusements. It is eaqr 
to knovr what these are, and what is adapted to 
the corrupt taste of the carnal mind. Worldly 
men are never so much in their element as whea 
engaged in them : and they will even sacrifice 
their most important interests, in order to enjoy 
them. Amon^ these amusements, Gambling holds 
a distin^bhed rank. — The rage for deep play, 
and particularly for cards, is a prominent feature 
in the character of the present age. How fre- 
quently, wbenpe go into company, especially in 
wintec evening; are cards introduced to spend the 
time. Alas! our time is short enough, and will 
die of itself; we need not haste its exit. '' Our 
days are as an handbreadth, and our age is nothing." 
We complain of the shoitness of life, and yet labour 
to reduce its narrow span. — Does it become a 
rational creature to kill that, which is naturally so 
short-lived, and so valuable in itself? Is it not more 
worthy of such a being to improve time by applying 
it to some useful purposes? Will it not turn to a 
better account in the hour of death and in the day 
of jiidgiiient, to employ that portion of time which 
is usually murdered by card-playing, in profitable 
reading or edifying discourse, or in some other way 



by which the general welfare may be promoted ? 
The passionate fondness of the basest characters, 
for this amusement is sufficient to create a suspicion 
of its propriety and lawfulness. Is not this game 
known to nave a fascinating effect on the mind, es- 
pecially when money is staked f Can it deserve 
the name of relaxation, and does it tend to promote 
either mental or bodily vigour, while it so def'ply 
engages the heart, and engrosses the attention i it 
is not too much to assert, that gaming ravishes the 
passions, which it is our duty and real interest to 
suppress. Anger, deceit, and dishonesty, may be 
reckoned its vile produce. It has beggared thou- 
sands, and really enriches none. Anxiety of mind, 
neglect of business, drunkenness, poverty, theft, 
and suicide, are in its train. It deserves the se- 
verest reprobation from every serious man and good 
citizen. 

'* Mr. Locke having been introduced by hird 
Shaftesbury to the duke of Buckingham and lord 
Halifax, these three noblemen, instead of conver- 
sing with the philosopher, as migh^naturally have 
been expected, on literary subjects, in a very short 
time, sat down to cards. Mr. Locke, after looking 
on for some time, pulled out his pocket-book, and 
began to write with ^reat attention. One of the 
company observing this, took the liberty of asking 
bim what he was writing. *' My lord," says Locke, 
*' I am endeavouring, as far as possible, to profit by 
my present situation ; for having waited with im- 
patience for the honour of being in company with 
the great geniuses of the age, I thought I could do 
nothing better than to write down your conversa- 
tion : and* indeed, I have set down the substance 
ef what you have sdd for this hour or two," This 
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well-timed ridicule bad its desired effect, and these 
noblemen, fully sensible of its force, immediatelj 
quitted their play, and entered into a conversation 
more rational, and better suited to the dignity of 
their characters. 

" I think it very wonderful," says Addison, " to 
see persons of the best sense, passing away a dozen 
hours together in shuffling and dividing a pack of 
cards, with no other conversation but what is made 
of a few game-phrases, and no other ideas but those 
of black or red spots, ranged together in different 
figures. Would not a man laugh to hear one of this 
species complaining that life is short ? 

The pernicious consequences of play have been 
frequently described in the strongest terms, and 
illustrated by the most striking examples. Seldomj 
however, have they been represented on so lai^ 
a scale, as in the late account of the fate of a great 
body of gamesters at Hamburg, which an intelligent 
spectator has published in a German gazette, as the 
result of his attentive examination, during a period 
of two years. *Of six hundred individuals, who were 
in the habit of frequenting gaming-houses, he states, 
that ncarZ^ one half, not only lost considerable sums, 
but were finally stripped of all means of subsistence, 
and ended their days by self-murder. Of the rest, 
not less than a hundred finished their career by be- 
coming swindlers, or robbers on the highway. The 
remnant of this unfortunate group perished ; some 
by apoplexy ; but the greater part by chagrin and 
despair. 

Dancing is another sinful amusement of the pre- 
sent age. The dancing of both sexes, and espe- 
cially in public places, is highly pleasing to the 
world, but extremely dangerous to good morals. 
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The gaiety it inspires, the company into which it 
leads, and various evils connected with it, render it 
every way unbecoming the Christian ; who has the 
utmost need to cultivate seriousness and gravity, 
and to live and act as a pilgrim and a stranger. 
There is scarcely any thmg, not absolutely and 
notoriously wicked, in which conformity to the 
world Consists more, than the amusement of the 
ball-room. Not a few have been called out of it 
into eternity ; but where is the person who would 
wish when summoned to the bar of God, to be found 
so employed f 

There are many other sinful amusements, in 
which wicked men take pleasure. There is one 
grand rule applicable to them all, and which may 
afford a pretty good test of their propriety or im- 
propriety, lou will find this Apostolic direction 
m FauPs Epistle to the Coiossians, third chapter, 
and seventeenth verse, " Whatsoever ye do, in word 
or deed — do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God and the Father, by him." 



Theatrical and other vain Amusements. 

PLAYS and Romances not only indispose the 
soul for all acts of religion and piety, but they give 
it a disgust, in some measure, to all serious and 
ordinary actions. Those deceive themselves ex- 
tremely, who think that Plays make no ill impres- 
sion on them, because they do not find them excite 
any formed evil desire. There are many degrees 
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before one eomes to an entire corraption of mindy 
and it is always extremely hurtful to the soul, to 
destroy the ramparts which secured it from temp- 
tation. Archbishop Tillotson, on the subject of 
Plays, says, " They are intolerable, and not fit to 
be permitted in a civilized, much less a Christian 
nation. They do most notoriously minister to vice 
and infidelity. By their proiaijeness« they are apt 
to instil bad principles into th«? minds of men, and 
to lessen that awe and reverence which all men 
ought to have of God and religion ; and by their 
lewdness they teach vice, and are apt to infect the 
minds of men, and dispose them to lewd and dis- 
si>!ute practices." Chief Justice Hale also says, 
"Beware of too much recreation. — Gaming, tav- 
erns, and plays, are pernicious, and corrupt youth. 
If they had no other fault, they are justly to be 
•declined, in respect to their excessive expense of 
time, and habituating men to idleness, vain thoughts, 
and disturbing passions, when they are past, as well 
as while they are used." 

A pious and eminent writer on the subject of 
theatrical amusements, says, " May we never be 
imposed on by the common, but delusive senti- 
ments, that moral and religious improvement is to 
be acquired from such impure mixtures ; and that 
the literary merit, and accurate knowledge of the 
human heart, which are displayed in many parts of 
dramatic works, will atone for the fatal wounds 
which conscience, delicacy, and religion, too fre- 
quently suffer from these performances. 
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ON WAR. 

*' From whence come Wars and Figlitin/^ amon|;yon ? Com* 
fliey not hence, even of your lusts that war in your members ?" 
This was the language of the apostlu James ; and it remains to 
he the truth to the present day. The attendant evils, and tha 
dirciul etfectsof war are too numerous to be portrayed in a 
small compass. Pregnant as it is, with all that i^ subversive of 
the happiness of man , it is deeply to be deplored that such should 
be the depravity of human nature, as to induce a practice so evi- 
dently repugnant to the principles of Christianity, which, in tfaa 
glorious authemsung at the itirth of Christ, breathes the labgoaga 
of ^ glory to God in the highest, on earth Peace, and good will 
to men." The holy Scriptures emphatically spenk of the Divine 
Being, as whoily complete in himself, and in his attributes. *'God 
is light, and in him is no darkness at all." *' God is love : and he 
that (Iwelletb in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.'* Chria- 
lianity is ca'culated to enlighten the understanding, and inculcate 
the principles of love to God and man. It softens the heart and 
disposes it to acts of bpn«*ficence and^od will — it forbids all man- 
ner of revenge, animosity and resentment ; anil enjuins the cul« 
tivation of that charity, which thinketh no evil — consequently. It 
isop|>osed to those tempers and dis|)ositions which engender War, 
and cause so much desolation in the earth. To love and pray 
for enemies, and to *' do good forevil." are permanent features in 
the Christian character; from all which it may be ini'onedt, hat 
Wars and Fightings, under whatever pretext they may originate, 
are repugnant to the doctrines of the gospr.1— contrary to reason 
and the dictates of hnmanity, and productive of iacalcalabla miB- 
ery to the huaan family* 



THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

WAR, &c. 

WAR PRINCIPLES. | CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. 

The principle on which! " And Jesns seeing the 
war is generally founded^'multitudesy went up into 
is, to reveng;e some wrong a mountain, and taught, 
already recei\ed, to prevent saying, Llessed are the 
intended injury, to enlare^e poor in spirit ; for theirs 
dominions, or to aggrandize is ths kingdom of heaven, 
those in authority. | — Blessed are they that 

The rules for conduct- mourn ; for they shall be 

ing war, may be summed comforted. Blessed are 

up as follows :— When ru- the meek ; for they shall 

lers are about to make inherit the earth. Blcss- 

war, they may employ ed are they which do hun- 
every artifice to rouse the ger and thirst after righte* 
passions of their subjects, ousness ; for they shall he 

and excite enmity against filled. Blessed are the 

their brethren of another merciful ; for they shall 

nation. They may, by se-obtain mercy. Blessed 

duction, or conscription, col-'are the pure in heart; for 
lect armies. They may they shall see God. — Bless- 
establish martial laws, andied are the peace-makers ; 
military discipline, byjfor they shall be called the 
which the soldiers, many'children of God. — Blessed 
of them deluded into tliclare they which are perse- 
service, shall be depiivedjcuted for righteousness' 
of the rights of men, de-jsake : for theirs is the 
graded to the condition of kingdom of heaven. — Ye 



slaves, and exposed to the 
most inhuman punish- 
ments. They may also 
inspire these soldiers with 
a thirst for conquest and 
military glory, for plunder 
and for blood. 

They may send forth 



have heard that it hath 
been said, an eye for an eve, 
and a tooth for a too^h ; 
but I say unto you, that ye 
resist not evil : but who- 
soever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. — You 



their armies to invade a^have heard that it bath 



province from Wiilch theyil)cen said, thou fihalt love 
never received any wrong. jthy neighbour and hate 
They may s})rea(l terror,'thine enemy : but I say 
havock, and wo in everj'lunto you, love your ene- 
direction. They maymies, bless them that 
phuuier and destroy their curse you, do good to 
property, and load them them that hate you, and 



with intolerable contribu- 
tions, only because they 
nre under the government 
of the nation they are at 
war with, even tho' thou- 
siiaih of miles distant from 
it. 

They may grant com- 
missions to private citizens, 
to fit out privateers to cap- 
ture property from inno- 



pray for them which de« 
spitefully use you and per- 
secute you ; that ye may 
be the children of your 
Father which is in hea- 
ven ; for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth 
ram on the just and on the 
unjust. Be ye therefore 



perfect, even as your Fa- 
cent, peaceable men, who ther which is in heaven is 

have had no hand in the perfect. If ye forgive 

war, and perhaps are igno- men their trespasses, 3'our 
rant of it. They may not heavenly Father will also 
only take their property, forgive you. But if ye for^ 



but lives if they think it 
nocessarv. 

They may burn towns, 
villages or cities, even in 
their own territories, if 
deemed necessary to their 
own security, or to the ac- 
complishment of their pur- 
poses ; and thus reduce 
thousands of families to in- 
digence and sufferings, and 
expose them to hunger 
and cold. They may take 
by storm one city after 
another, and as incentives 
to desperate valour, they 
may hold out the encou- 



give not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your 
Father forgive your tres- 
passes. — All things what- 
soever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye 
even so to them. Not 
every one that saith unto 
me. Lord, Lord, shall en- 
ter into the kingdom of 
Iieaven ; but he that doetb 
the will of my Father 
which is in heaven. 
Whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him un- 
to a wise man, which bliilt 



rasfement of a licensed 
plunder, dissipation and 



his house upon a rock : 
And the rain descended, 



debauciiery. On their en- and the floods came, and 
tering a stormed city, thethe winds blew, and beat 
distressed inhabitants arc'upon that house ; ami it 
exposed to the unbridled fell not : for it was tounded 
rage, rapacity and luat of upon a rock. 
a ferocious army ; the{ And every one th;it 
houses and the streets niay.heareth tliose s;iyiiii!s of 
be filled with massacre,iuiine, and doeth i/irm nat, 
blood, violation (ind death,|.shali be likened unto a 
and every species of dis- foolish man, v.liicli built 
tress, crime and horror. his house upon the saml ; 

and tiie rain descended, 
They may constantly and the winds blew, ami 
employ spies, and yet'beat upon that liousi.', and 
bang every spy taken injil fell, and great was the 
their own camps, ii one fall of it.'^ 
of their own countrymen Now behold his example 
proves a traitor, or one of i set for us to J'ollow. — His 
their soldiers a deserter J life was spent in doing good 
if taken-, death is his fate.'to all classes of people. — He 
But yet they may seduce died pra} incr for his perse- 



the inhabitants of the in- 
lukl^ t^nitory Ut violate 
tbeir oath of allegiance, 
and to take up arms against 
their own government. 



cutors : " Father forgive 
itiem ; fur diev know not 
what they do.— Learn of me, 
for I am meek atid lowly in 
heart,*' was the emphatic 



They may bribe officers tollanguage to his then follow- 
betray their trust, to vio-i<:rs ; and which has lost 
iaie their most sa<:red obli- none of its force by the 
gallons, and expoj>e men lapse of time. 

A[)ostolic languap; is — 

*• Recompense to no man 

evil for evil.-' 
injuries, by inflicting the " Dearly beloved, avenge 
&r<»..'iMt evils on |>ersonsnot yourselves, but give 



under tiieir care, to be 
slaughtered or takcji cap- 
tive. They may retaliate 



who are perfectly inno- 
cent in regard to the of- 
fences for which thev suf- 
J'er. 



place unto wrath." 

" The weapons of our 
warfare arc not carnal, but 

spiritual." 



After all this, a day mayi *^ Whosoever hnteth his | 
he ap|K)iiite(l to celebrate brother is a murderer." 
victories, and to irive thanks "See that none render 
to the Father of all, for the ovil for evil unto any man ; 
havoc which thov ma«le a- but ever follow that which 
mun*! his children. The is cood, both among your- 
selves and to all men." 
'^ (lod hath called us to 



crimes that have been com 
znitted may he vcilo'l with a 
cloud of military splendour, 
and the world resound with 



peace " 



<< Live in peace, and the 



the praises of military glory.jGod of all peace shall be 

AH these thinirs have'with you." 
been, and may lie done,! " 'I'he gospel is the gos« 
without violating any of the pel of peace." 



laws and usages of war, 
which have been established 
amon;^ natitms professing: 
fhe religion of the Prince of 
Peace. 



" The sei*vant of the Lord 
must not strive." 

<^ Be diligent to be found 
of him in peace without spot 
and blameless." 



But in order to reconcile the conduct of rulers who 
profess the christian relij^ion, and yet make and encour- 
age war, it has been asserted, that the precepts of Christ 
relate only to individuals in private life ; that rulers can 
neither preserve order at home, nor pniteci their people 
from foreign insult and injury, without occavsional re- 
course to vindictive measures. Ihit from whence do 
they get this indulgence? Is their any thing in our Sa- 
viour's doctrine or example that aflbrds a pretext for such 
a conclusion ? 

Not only rulers are to be governed by vindictive pas- 
sions in time of war; but the groat mass of population 
must be wrought up to contemplate with pleasure the 
anguish and desolation of a reputed enemy ; to rejoice in 
the destruction of his property, and even the shedding of 
his blood. An army without these dispositions will not 
answer the object of their rulers. • lue 

Of what avail are the rules of hp gospel to a. -rmy, 
and people who indulge these ferocious sentiments ? 
They caunot be excused because they consider their 



^ consciences to be in the keeping of others, and they 
thereby not responsible to a higher power ; tliey must 
therefore have an awful account to give at the tribunal 
of eternal justice. 

But are christians to relinquish the peaceful, forbear- 
ing, benevolent spirit of their Master, the moment they 
are called to act in a corporate capacity ? Are they no 
sooner to move in public stations, and be clothed with 
public authority, than the consideration of the public wel- 
fare is essentially to change their duties? to justiiV a 
forsaking of all the feelings and habits which the j^ospol 
requires, and adopting those of an opposite nature, if a 
supposed advantage to the community can be obtained 
by it? 

Deep rooted depravity, and lasting wretchedness flow 
from admitting that the general welfare may, in any case, 
warrant men in dispensing with the meekness, humility^ 
and love, peculiar to the followers of Christ. 

What the duty of a chribtian individual is to his neigh- 
bour, or his enemy, the same must be the duty of one 
christian nation to another. If ))ride, wrath, anibition, 
revenge and murder, are sinful in an individual ; must 
they not be equally so in a nation composed of these in- 
dividuals ? 

A disthiction between political expediency, and chris- 
tian duty, is dangerous iji the extreme ; not founded in 
truth, and of pernicious tendency to morality. Truly, 
if the conmiand to love enemies ; to do good for evil, 
does not extend to political bodies of christians, all con- 
sistency is at an end ; individual responsibility for con- 
duct will be taken from man; crimes clearly marked 
and defnied in the Bible, will < case to be crimes at the 
will of rulers; and men will have two difl'erenl stanrlards 
of morality; < ne, the commands of the gospel ; the other, 
the orders of government, or customs of the world. lUit, 
be it remembered, that no orders of government, nor 
^"I.Vit '*^ ^^*^ world, can ever take away individual 
re., ., ,~*ility at t^e a^fui tribunal of retributive justice. 



Of War we may safely afTirm; without fear of itsbeiog 
oontradicted by future inquiries, that it is the ** greatest 
})ractical evil" that has ever been popular among meOi 
'* Mpusurin^ its magnitude by its crimen and sufierings/ 
it is the grossest delusion, the most dreadful scourge, and 
the greatest curse that ever afflicted the race of Adam. 
Yet to this saniruinary custom, the greater portion of the 
human family pay homage anil afford support. By this 
delusion it is probable that more human beings have 
been sacrificed, than twice the present population of the 
world. But still war has its advocates even among the 
professed disciples of the benevolent Messiah. 

Nay, have not ministers of religion — and men eminent- 
Ibr learning and piety — been so bewildered by the pop- 
ularity of war, as to lend their names, their talents, and 
their influence to give celebrity to this most fatal - of all 
delusions r ifave they not in one breath justly extolled 
Christianity, as prohibiting all injustice, revenge, and 
•very species of cruelty — as requiring of all its votaries 
the spirit of meekness^ forbearance, for^riveness and uni- 
versal good will ; — in another breath, have they not 
justified the custom of war, which involves all the vices 
and crimes that the gospel forbids, and sets at nought 
^wery virtue which the eospel requires ? While on the. 
one hand they have exhibited the mild and benignant 
character of our Saviour, as worthy of universal esteem 
and imitation ; have they not on the other eulogized the 
characters and destructive exploits of military men, whose 
temper and conduct formed a perfect contrast to what 
they had commended in the Prince of Peace ? And of 
men, too, who had nothing to recommend them but the 
display of eminent talents in s|)reading desolation, death 
and wo, among their brethren ? 

Let it not however be inia<rined that these remarks are 
made to cast reproach on Christianity or its real friends. 
This is not their object ; and Christianity is no more an- 
swerable for the wars of professing christians, than the 
laws of this state are for the instances of robbery and 
murder by which they are violated. The object is to 
state diings clearly and pointedly, in order to lead ail 
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stians to reflect on the awful a posiacy iVoin christian 
oiples. as laid down by Christ himself, and to awaken 
11 a spirit of inquiry and reformation . 
lie palpable darkness relating to war, which has for 
I overspread the christian world, and the stronpr pre- 
lessions which still exist in its favour, have rendered 
*edful to strip the custom of its delusive glories, and 
isplay its crimes and horrors in the clearest litrht. — 
so loD^ as the predominating influence in Christen- 
I shall be in favour of war, '^ darkness will cover the 
h, and gross darkness the people.'' 
i is enough to fill the mind of any reflecting man with 
ror, to think of the millions of his fallow niep that 
e been sacrificed to the ambition, the avarice, the 
ilance, or the profligacy of ungodly rulers. How 
eking the thought, of armies meeting under the influ- 
e of enmity, artificially excited, to plunge their bay- 
ts in the bi easts of each other ; and thus to ofler sac- 
res by thousands, to some idolized phantom of ambl- 
s or revengeful men ! The soldiers on each side ofteu 
:t without ever having experienced the least injury 
D each other ; with no enmity but what has been ar- 
ially excited, any more than they had in time of per- 
peace. Yet by art are they inspired with enmity, 
made to thirst for each other's blood, and to perish 
each othier's hands. A more barbarous mode of ofl'cr- 
human sacrifices was never practised by the most 
age nations ; nor one, it is believed, more abhorrent iu 
eyes of heaven. 

The demoralizing effects of war cannot be too seriously 
sidered. We have heard much of the corrupting 
iency ofsomeof the rites and customs of the heathen; 
what custom of the heatiien nations has liad a greater 
ct in depraving the human character than that of war ? 
lat is that feeling usually called a war spirit, but a 
ipound of enthusiastic ardour, antbiiion, malignity, 
[ revenge ? a compound which as really endangers 
soul of the possessor, as the life of his enemy. Who, 
a person deranged or deluded, would think it safe to 
1 into tlie presence of his Judge with his faeait boiling 

1* 
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with enmity, and his brother*^ blood dripping froi 
hands! Vet in time of war, how much pains is tak 
excite and maintain tliis blood-thirsty disposition ? 

The profession of a soldier exposes him to suddec 
untimely death, and at the same time hardens his L 
and renders him regardless of his final account. \ 
a person goes into the army, it is expected of him 
he will rise above the fear of death. In doing thit 
too commonly loses the fear of God, and all serious 
eern for his soul. 

When a war is declared for the redress of some w 
in regard to propeity, if nothing but property be i 
into consideration, the result is not commonly bettei 
spending five hundred dollars in a lawsuit to reco 
debt of ten. But when we come to estimate human 
against dollars and cents, how are we confounded I 
that a man hath will he give for his life." Vet, b 
custom of war, men are so deluded, that a ruler may 
fifty or a hundred thousand lives, when only a tr 
amount of property is in question, and when tlie pi 
bilities are as ten to one against him, that even that 
amount will be secured by the contest. It must hov 
again be remeiubered, that war-makers do not us 
give their own lives^ but the lives of others. — How 
Las a war been declared with a prospect that no 
than 50,000 lives must be sacriOced ; and while the 
agents in making the war, would not any one of 
have given his own life, to secure to the nation < 
tliiiig that was claimed from the other government, 
are rulers to be upheld in thus gambling away the 
of others ? Does it not appear that they regard the 
of soldiers as mere property which they may sacrifi 
barter away at pleasure ? 

If by the custom of war rulers learn to undervalu 
lives of their own subji^cts, how uiucli more do tlie 
dervalue tlip lives of their enemies r they learn to h( 
the death of thousands after thousands on the side i 
9nemy with joy and exultation. 

If in a battlf^ .000 nftht'ir own men lose their lives. 
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^^ph. This time they have been successful. But alas ! 
^^ what expense to others ! This expense^ however, 
^oes not interrupt the joy of war-makers. 

How soon does an army learn to undervahie not only 
the lives of their enemies, but even their own lives : and 
WiH often wantonly rush into the arms of death, for the 
lake of that phantom called military glory. And accor- 
ding to the frequency of battles, and duration of war, 
does an undervaluing of human life, and a wantuf feeling 
for the distressed, more or less prevail in a nation. 

What is our boast of civilization, while we tolerate as 
popular and justifiable, the most horrid custom which 
ever resulted from human wickedness ? 

We regard with horror the custom of the ancient heathens 
in offering their children in sacrifice to idols. We read 
with astonishment of the sacrifices made in the papal 
crusades, and in the Mahometan, and Hindoo pilgrima- 
ges. We are shocked with the customs of the Hindoos, 
in prostratiiiGf themselves before the car of an idol to be 
crushed to death ; in burning women alive on the funeral 
piles of their husbands ; in offering a monthly sacrifice, 
by casting living children into the Ganges to be drowned. 
But that which is fashionable and popular in any country 
is generally esteemed rig lit and honourable, whatever 
may be its nature in the views of men better informed. 

But should the Hindoos become acquainted with 
Christ's sermon on the mount, and be informed that 
Christians professed to be governed by its precepts, of 
•* loving enemies ;" " doing good for evil ;" and that 
they laid claim to the blessings announced to the merci- 
ful, and the peace-makers ; would they not have just 
cause to be more shocked at our horrid custom of slaugh- 
tering each other in war, by thousands and millions, than 
we have to censure them in their customs, which, tliough 
barbarous, their religion sanctions, and they doubtless 
suppose it requires ? whilst the religion we profess is ex- 
pressly against our inhuman custom of butchering each 
other ? We regard the Algerines as barbarians, pirates, 
robbers, and murderers, because their modes of warfare 
are in some respects dififerent from those adopted hy 
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Christian nutions; but these barbarians have their cus- 
toms as well as other people ; and they can plead tli^( 
their inhuman practices arc not only authorised by th<^>''' 
nilers; but by tlieir reii(*ion. Their mode of warfare ai"**^ 
their making slaves of other nations is, indeed, aboii^'* 
nable inhumanity ; but can Christians plead not guilt v* *" 
either case ? 

That we may obtain a clear view of the delusions ^ 
war, let us loolc back at the ori<rin of society. — Supp^*® 
a man to commence the settlement of a country. A ^ ^^^ 
a lapse of time, he dies, and leaves two sons with familS'^' 
ihey multiply into a number of distinct families ; anc:^ >^ 
the course of years they become so numerous, a« to i€J''^ 
distinct governments. In any 8ta«je of their prog^ "^ 
disputes mipjht arise. — Now, at what period would \W^ P* 
proper to introduce the custom of deciding controver.2=^^ 
by an appeal to arms? Mitrlit this be done by the -^^wo 
families ? Surely not ; unless we justify duelling' -"" 
Might it be done when the families had increased ^^ 
ten ? Who wouUl not be shocked at the madi9 ^^ 
of introducing such a custom under such circL-*'*' 
st!tna» ? Might it then with more propriety be d*:^*** 
when the families had multiplied to fifty, to an hundr^c'f 
or a thousand, or ten thousand? The greater the ntitf'- 
her, the greater the daneer, the greater the calamity and 
*arna«^e. Besides, what reason can be ffiven, whv this 
iniHie of deciding controversies would not be as proper 
when there were but two, or ten families, as when there 
wen* ten thousand ? 

Perhaps all will admit that the custom could not b« 
konourably introduced until they separated, and formed 
two, or more distinct governments. But would this 
change of circumstances dissolve their ties as brethren of 
the same parent, lessen their love as Christians, or cancel 
their obligations as accountable beings ? Would the or- 
ganization of distinct governments confer a right on 
rulers to appeal to arms for the settlement of controver- 
sies ? Is it not manifest, that no period can be assigned, 
at which the introduction of such a custom would not as 
absolutely be murder, as was Cain's killing Abel ? 
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lilt, from whence do rulers derive tlieir power to net. 
republican government ? Is it not tVoin the people : 
ibtleis it is. Have the |)eople a ritflit to take thfir 
I lives, or the lives of others ? If not, which [ con- 
e will be readily {^ranted by all. they cannot then have 
uitted their lives, or the lives of others, to the di.s])o- 
of rulers, to be deprived of them at their phrasure. — 
what authority then do rulers make war, and calcu- 
upon thousands being slauj^htered by it ? 
L man may transfer to others a right to contml his 
son, and to regulate his conduct ; and for these he 
r receive an equivalent : but what equivalent can he 
Mve for hiK life ? Man's life, therefore, is his own to 
serve, but not to transfer, or destroy. I J is life, his 
science, and day of probaticm, are unHlienablo. 
L plain case will therefore be stated, which has often 
urred ; — in which rulers have exercised a power over 
laws of God and lives of men. 

The dominions of two governments are separated only 
a geographical line. Numerous settlements are made 
acent to the line on each side ; and the people of the 
I states live together as neighliours, friends, and broth- 
They often meet in the same house of worship, 
:ome members of the same religious society ; inter- 
rriages are frequent ; the sons on one side purchase 
ds and settle on the other ; and in a multitude of 
^s they become united, endeared, and attached to each 
er. 

The next news is. a dispute has arisen between ihe 
» governments. An ambassador has been insulted, or 
[uestion of property, or of a boundary line, has occur- 
I. The dispute is managed in a haughty menacing 
le on one side, and thus retorted on the other. Next, 
: comes a flaming manifesto, or declaration of war, or, 
otlier words, a sweeping death-warrant, which involves 
> innocent with the guilty, and friends whh foes. — The 
iceful inhabitants, on the diiTcrent sides of the line, 
; declared to be enemies to each other ; they are requir 
i to take up arms, and meet each other in the field of 
Itle^ neighbour against neighbouTi brother againtkt 
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brother, and Aitlier airainst son. All the means which 
malice can suirnfcst, or intrenuity invent, are adopted, to 
inflame tlieir paiisions, alienate their hearts, excite their 
enmity, and make them fortjet they are friends and 
brethren. They must fitrht, or be punished as traitors 
or cowards. '1 hey must kill or be killed, and perha|)S 
both. 

Now the laws of God are superseded by the declare* 
tion of war — theft is no h)nger considered stealing, nor 
killing murder. Nay, it is now declared to be just and 
honourable tt> fihinderand to kill; and he who proves to 
be the most hardened and successful, acquires the great- 
est share of renown. After years of mutual havoc and 
desolation, the sound of peace is heard by those who 
happen to be alive. The people are required to cease 
from slaughter: and killing again becomes murder, by 
the mere mandate of rulers. 

We may boldly and solemnly ask, who gave these ru- 
lers power to suspend the laws of God, during the war, 
and thus to sacrifice the lives of men ? Who gave theni 
a right to change the relations of these citizens from 
friends and neighbours to political enemies ? Who au- 
thorized the rulers to inflame their subjects with enmity, 
and to arm them for mutual havoc and munler f 

Must not that ruler be under strong delusions, or per- 
fect insanity, who can suppose that a mandate from him- 
self can dissolve the obligations which men are under to 
love one another, or absolve them from guilt in shedding 
innocent blood t Can rational beings be so infatuated by 
a popular custom, as to suppose^ that the mere word of a 
fallible, and perhaps ungodly ruler, is of suflicient force 
to suspend the laws and authority of God ; so as to ren- 
der that honourable to-day, which yesterday would have 
been wanton cruelty, and deliberate murder ? that too 
without any change in the character or condition of the 
subjects, but what the ruler himself has made ! 

Either rulers have such a power, or they have not.— 
If they possess this power, then killing during war, and 
in obedience to the order of the ruler, is not murder. 
But if they have not power to supersede the command. 
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ihou ninth love thy ncifrhb^mr as thynv'f*^ tli: ii Mi?,c> 
^s of killing, and every raurdeioiis pussion, must be 
Condemned at the bar of Crod. 

To sopport the sanguinary custom of w:ir, rnlrr> are 

obliged to adopt sanguinary laws, wliicb e\po.><' liie livt-s 

of their own citizens, ('owardire in an olliccr <'xp(>.sfs 

hioi to d(*ath. Here a capital criiiie is made out («!' nifrc 

natural infirmity. Deseition is also puiiishrd uitli ch^atli, 

whether in consequence of ill usngc, abuse* from oflirers, 

or other causes. And vet the iiflirers c»fan arinv will 

bribe or entice the soldiers of the opposite army to df.'sort. 

If desertion does not de«jer\"e death, the ruler who in- 
flicts the punishment is guilty of imjustiy takint; human 
life. If he views the crime a^ deserviui; of di>a h, and 
still will entice others to commit it, what is hv hnt a de- 
luded or an unprincipled mortal. 

Similar to this is the custom of {)unis!rmg T\m\ r:npli,y- 
ing spies. Each army will emph)y spies. And yet if a 
spy from one army is detected by the other, death is his 
portion. Now it is a question, which (Jod will decide, 
whether that ruler who will both employ a spy and |iun- 
ish a spy widi death, is n»t chargeable with blood guilti- 
ness, and the most glaring inconsistency. 

In a word, fraud and falsehood, robbery and nmrder, 
impiety and injuctice, which (n)d forbids, are authorized 
by the maxims and usat^es of war. That love and kind- 
ness, which God requires, the custom of war prohibits ; 
and that hatred, violence and revenge^ which God for- 
bids, the custom of war requires. 

Unless the laws of nations, the maxims of war, and the 
authority of rulers, are sufficient to subvert tlie authority 
of liod, and change vice into virtue, the customs of war 
must incur the most awful retributions. For it is mani- 
fe->t that both rulers and subjects do act on tlie presump- 
tion that a declaration of war can authorize the most fla- 
grant violations of the moral law^ and the benevolent 
precepts of the gospel. 

Now let us trace the advantages to nations produced 
by war. 

Frederick the 2d, King of Prussia, in three volumes 
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written by liitnself, bas pven a history o)' the wars in 
wliich he was personally concerned. At the close of his 
3d vohnne, he ^'ave the resuh of a seven years war, an 
abridgment of which is as follows : 
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Pnissiti enumerated a hundred and eighty thousand mea 
whom she had been dtriirlved ol' hy the war." 

" Her armies had fouulit !(> pitched battles." 130 000 

" The Ku^sian troops h:.d foi!^ht Utur grand battles, and 
it WB<« computed that the war cost them 120.000 
men," liO.OOO 

" Austria liad fought ten regular battles : they estimated 

their loss at 1 ^0,0^^^ men ." 140,000 

•• The French uuuIp their losses amonnt to 200,000," 200,000 

*' The Engr^h with their allies to lC0,00i»," 160.»00 

" The Swedes, lo '^f.Ooo,- 2a,000 

^* The troops of the circles to 28,000," 28,000 

Total, 853p00 

'^ At the close of the war, the house of Austria found 
itself a hundred millions of crowns in deJrt.'' 

" In France, the credit of government had been ruined 
bv the robberies of financiers, and tlie nialversions of 
those to whom the administration of money had been 
committed." 

" The English, victorious by sea, may be said to have 
purchased their conquests by immense sums which they 
had borrowed to carry on the war." 

" Russia had expended considerable sums : but she 
had rather made war at the expense of the Prussians and 
the Poles, than at her own." 

*• Sweden was on the veree of bankruptcy." 

" Prussia had sullbred the most." 

^*' Time," the kinjr adds, " m Iiicli cures and effaces all 
ills, will no doubt soon restore the Pnissian states to their 
former abundance, prosperity and splendour. Other 
powers will in like manner recover, and other ambitious 
men will arise, excite new wars, and incur new disasters. 
Such are the pro|)citio.s of the human mind ; no man 
benefits by example ; the folli<»s of the father atibrd no 
useful lessons to the nun ; each generation must have its 
errors." — Vol. 3, p. 370, t>75. 
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^^ What must be thought of the understandings of niaii« 

^nd who can attach glory to such insane, bloody, and 

^^tnictive enterprises ? In addition to the immense 

^te of property, and the incalculable amount of ])ain 

<U)d wretchedness suffered by the millions of human beinjEis 

i^ho were wounded or bereaved, more than 860 thousand 

lives were sacrificed, to gratify the pride or revenge of 

a few mad princes and generals. 

Within the last forty years, i thorough experiment has 
been made of the war policy, as a means of national se- 
curity and prosperity. In the course of the experiment, 
every government in Christendom has been made to 
tremble to its very foundation — several governments have 
been demolished — new ones have been formed in their 
stead — and these again have been annihilated, and the 
old re-established. Five millions of human beings have 
probably been sacrificed — a thousand millions of prop- 
erty expended or destroyed — an itidescribublc auiciunt of 
suffering and wretchedness endured, and each nation left 
under the pressure of an enormous debt. 

It has been recently stated in the American Congress, 
that in the late war 17,000 of our fellow men were killed 
in batde, or died in military service. What number 
perished on the part of Great Britain, we are not infuriii- 
ed. Nor the amount rif debt governruent has been load- 
ed with, in consequence of the war. 

With how little apparent concern such accounts arc 
stated, read and heard, is truly astonishing. The casual 
oversetting of a stage or ferry-boat, and consequent dealli 
of two or three members of conii^ress, would probably be 
stated, read and heard, with greater emotion and sympa- 
thy, except by the near relations of the victims of war. 

What did Ameri<;a gain by the war, to place in the 
balance against the loss of so many brethren ? Or, ih-it 
will weigh in the opposite scale to a single life ? Let the 
reader imairine his own life to he the one, and then an- 
swer the question. 

How will professed Christian rulers be able to answer 
for such conduct at the tribunal of a ri<rhtiM)us God ? 
There is such a perfect contr;ist between the niuxiins 
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of the frosppl and the maxims of war, that we feel anit* 
zed and confounded wh< n we reflect, that for agesth^ 
great body of the clerpy liave justified the most sanem* 
nary custom that ever existed anions men. How wooU 
tlie com passionate Saviour have appeared at the head of 
an army, pronouncing: violent declamations, to excite mea 
to reven^^c and havoc ? Or, how would the apostkl 
Peter and Paul have appeared as chaplains in two oppo- 
site armies, about to engatre in the work of vengeance 
and murder ? How opposite this, to the spirit of the com- 
mand of our Saviour, *' love your enemies ;" — and to 
his prayer on the cross. " Father forgive them ;'' and to 
PauPs injunction, ^< Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with j^ood." 

We turn away with horror from such a supposition. 
And yet, wonderful to relate, some of the professed em- 
bassadors of Christ, teach, that the followers of Jesus 
may, in obedience to his gospel, meet each other in the 
field of battle for mutual violence and slaughter. And 
that they, as his gospel ministers, may pray on each 
side to the Father of mercies, to grant them success in 
their attempts to butcher one another. IIow astonishing, 
that this monstrous error, like the " camel ' of the phari- 
sees, has been swallowed by almost every sect of Chris- 
tians ;and thnt to*', wiiilo each has been careful to strain 
at some apprehended " gnat" of error in the theological 
belief of the other ! 

We have many melancholy proofs of the moral blind- 
ness and depravity of mankind ; but the popularity of 
war among Christians, who have the New Testament in 
their hands, crowns the whole : and leaves no room for 
doubt. " Their feet arc swift to shed bloi^d ; destruction 
and miser}' are in their ways ; and the way of peace have 
they not known." 

But it is arijued in support of wars, that they were 
permitted to the Jews : and, as man is essenfialli/ the same 
through all generations, and (iod is the same yestf rday, 
to day, and forever, and the image of God on the soul of 
man is at all times and places of the same character ; 
that war therefore cannot have been forbidden by hina 

wlin onrp anthnri'/pH it. 
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not disposed to deny the lawfulness of any war 
s expressly commanded by God. But I may de- 
: a special command or permission of God, in a 
ar case, will authorize another pcojjle, under dif- 
ircumstances, to make war without such command 
lission. Some of the wars of the Israelites, which 
ithorized by God, were strictly offensive. And 
ristians in general of this at^e are ready to admit, 
3nsive war is unlawful and murderous. Hut if we 
ir war amon^^ (Christians, on the ground that God 
sed the Israelites to make war, we may as safely 
)r offensive as defensive wars. Therefore this ar- 
proves too much, or it proves nothing, 
n some of the wars of the Israelites against the 
luring nations, God's command to them was, 
shall save aiive nothing that breafheth,'^ W ill 
iristian of this age, justify rulers in making and 
:ing a war on this principle ? If not, let him be- 
f the danirer of pleading the example of Jewish 
justify Christians in war. 

Mosaic codp, besides sanctioning war, embraced 
iws in which the penalty of transgression w«as 
Some of which no Christian nation feels author- 
adopt. A few^ of these laws will be exhibited. 
lie that siniteth his Father or his Mother, shall 
»e put to death. — Ex. xxi, 15. 
[le that stealcth a man and seileth him, shall 
le put to death. — Kx. xxi, 16. 
He that curseth his Father or his Mother, shall 
>e put to death. — Ex. xxi, 17. 
Whosoever doeth any work on the Sabbath day, 
surely be put to death. — Ex. xxxi, 15. 
The adulterer and the adulteress, shall surely be 
leath. — Lev. xx, 10. 

Of any guilty of idolatry, it is written, " Then 
ou bring forth that man or that woman — and shalt 
lem with stones till they die." — Deut. xvii, 2, 5. 
he mild, forbearinjr, forgiving spirit of the gospel 
lese Jewish laws ? Surely not, without a special 
id from the Author of life, must every Christian 
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say. Hence the argument founded on Jewbh practice, 
to justify war under the |;ospel without a similar Com- 
mand, is not to the point, and is inconclusive. 

That the gospel covenant is more perfect, and was 
designed to make men more perfect, than the Mosaic, 
no intpUis[cnt Christian will deny ; " For if that first 
covenant had heen fauhless, then should no place hav9 
been souglit for the second." " But Christ is the Medi- 
ator of a better covenant, which was established upon 
better promises." — Heb. viii, 6 and 7, He was empha- 
tically the lijiht of the world ; and the light by him as 
far surpasses the light by Moses, as the light of the sun 
exceeds that of the moon. Yet all the light by Moses, 
and by the Messiah, proceeded from the same source — 
" the Father of Lights, with whom is no variableness^ 
neither shadow of turning." 

It was the duty of the Israelites to walk before God, 
according to the liL'ht and precepts by Moses: and 
Christians are under as great obligations to walk 
according to the light and precepts by Jesus Christ. 
And we may as rationally ask, why God did not send 
tlie Messiah as early as he sent Moses, as why retaliation 
of injuries was prrmitted to the Israelites, and prohibited 
to Christians. Let it then be granted, that '* man is es« 
sentiall}' the same throujih all generations"-.— a«d thsu 
•* God is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 
Still it is a fact, that tlie state of society has been chang- 
ed ; the Mosaic covenant has been superceded by that of 
the gospel, by which we arc required to be, in word 
and in deed, in tcni|>cr and in practice, the followers of 
the Prince of Peace. 

Manv thhiirs were, by the Mosaic law, enjoined on 
the Jews, that were not on tiie (untile nations. IN'anv 
are enjoined on Christians that were not on the Jews. 
It would have been unjustifiable in the Israelites to have 
adopted heathen customs forbidden by their law. is it 
not equally so for Christians to decend to Jewish practi- 
ces in opposition to their new commanfls of a hieher n:i- 
lure r Conimands that appertain lo the ;:osj)cl dis| ensa- 
tion, when swords are to be beaten into ijioui^libhares. 
and men are not to Ifiini wmv mm.. 
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Maj all Christians ^'so walk even as Christ walked"— and 
love one another as he has loved them ; then will Chris- 
tianity appear in its true light ^ the havoc and horrors 
of war will be banished ; and Christendom will be no 
longer a vast siaut^hter-house for human butchery. 

But some say, if these pacific principles prevail, our 
lives will be in dani^er ; our liberties and civil rights will 
be torn from us, and we shall become a prey to every in- 
vader. Surely not, unless the Lord hath forsaken the 
earth and forgotten his people. — ^* Whoso putteth his 
trust in the Lord shall be safe," saith the Psalmist — 
^ Not a sparrow is forgotten before God. But even the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear not 
therefore ; ye are of more value than many sparrows.*' 
This is the encourapng language of the Messiah. When 
the ways of a nation are such as to please the f^ord, he 
can without recourse to miracles, so order events that even 
their enemies shall be at peace with them. The promise 
to the Jews verifies this— " Thrice in the year shall 
your males appear before the Lord, (in Jerusalem,) nei- 
ther shall any man desire your land, when ye shall go up 
to appear before the Lord your (>od thrice in the year." 
A striking instance of the eifects of a reliance on Provi- 
dential protection, instead of warlike measures, is ex- 

. •mplified in the settlement of Pennsylvania. Its first 
European inhabitants were principled against fighting. 
They accordingly did not provide themselves with any 
weapons of defence, though surrounded by nations of 
warlike Indians ; amonti; whom they lived in peace and 

. harmony, during the time they had the reins of govern- 
ment in their hands, which was about seventy years. — 
While the neighbouring Provinces on each side of them^ 
who armed and fortified, were involved in almost contin- 
ual warfare with the natives. 

But whatever may be our situation in life, in no case 
can it be justifiable to sin, to avoid calamity ; or to do 
evil, that good may come. To those therefore who pro- 
fess allegiance to the Prince of Peace, I would here ad- 
dress some serious questions. Do you not perceive that 
tke doctrine of peace and nonresistance is taught, in the- 
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plainer manner, by the Saviour of the world, and coi 
roborated by his example ?■— *' Do good tci them tha 
hate you ! — Father, forjcive them, for they know nc 
what they do !" — What Christian can evade the force c 
these sentiments ? — W hat sophistry can reconcile then 
to the principles of war ? — Shall we then, my brethren 
uphold this murderous custom, which makes man the f» 
of man ? And do we not, by so doin^, denionstrat 
that we have mistaken the hope ot our calling, an 
have not fixed our eye steadfastly up 'U that inherit 
ance which fadeth not away r Do we not thus prnclair 
to the world, that we have not the spirit of Christ, an 
that we have no confidence in the God of our salvation 
Can we not safely confide the keepiner of our life to hit 
who <* giveth to all, life, and breath, and all things ?' 
Are we afraid to risk the consequences of obedience t 
his injuncti(ms ? And shall we plead the customs of th 
world which lieth in wickedness, aeainst the voice i 
God from [leaven ! Must Christians lean upon the swon 
and trust in the arm ofilesh, till all dispnsition to invad 
their rights shall cease ? Must Christians breathe th 
spirit of veng^eance till oflcncps shall be done away ? '. 
so, tphen, or how shall wars cease to the end ol the work 
Must Christians renounce all trust in God, and act tli 
part of bloody men, lest they perish by bloody hands 
If this be the path of duty and safety, let us renounce th 
gospel, and become consistent in profession and practice 
that we may not be continually publishing our own ii 
dictment. But if we wish to retain the profession an 
hope of Christians, let us become Christiiins in deed an 
in truth, in temper and in practice — by renouncing wj 
and violence, and by following the Prince of Peac 
** I or this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience U 
ward God enduie jrrief, suflVring wrongfully. — If, whc 
ye do well, and snfi'cr for it, ye take it paiiently, this 
acceptable with God. For oven hereunto were y.t 
called ; because Christ also .'uirned for us, leaving us 8 
exam] 'le. that ye sl.ould it llcw his sU»p.s."' — *• Then sa: 
Jesus to his di>ci[les, '* If any man will con-e alter ni 
let him deny himself, and take uj) his cross daily, ai; 
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follow me. For whosoever will save bis life, shall lose 

it : but whosoever will lose his life for my sake, the same 

Aall save it." " And fear not them who kill the body, 

but are not able to kill the soul : but rather fear him 

who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell — ^yea, 

I»y unto you, fear him." 

May the reader, whose feelings revolt at takinij the 

life of his fellow man and at the wickedness attendant 

OD war, cherish those tender feelings : li^sl they become 

hardened, and the avenues to the heart become closed 

i^instthe voice of conviction and calls of love, and he 

be left so to act as finally to have the sad reflection, that 

he has stained his hands with human blood. — Let him re« 

iDeinber, that if war is an evil, every step towards it, is 

**l«o an evil. Hence, the necessity of attending to the 

apostolic injunction, *' Abstain from every appearance of 
evil.» 

And may he not be contented in barely abstaining 
^*'om war himself; but use his exertions in favour of 
P^ace, in order to prevent his fellow men from gi\ ing 
^untenance to this horrid custom ; remembering that 
^any bad customs, unjust laws, and inhuman practices, 
^hich were once popular have been gradually abolished, 
^f which, in latter times, that abominable commerce, 
the slave trade, is one. But their abolition has not 
heen effected by a series of miracles. The ;rreat ( on- 
troller of human concerns has done all these things ; yet 
the events were produced by the instrumentality of en- 
lightened and faithful men. And we have no right to ex- 
pect tliat the abolition of war will be effected but by sim- 
ilar means. 

And those who cordially engage in the cause of peace, 
and carefully cherish the spirit of the gospel, will become 
jnore and more assimilated to the temper of the Prince of 
Peace, and be the better prepared to enjoy the blessed- 
ness which he has promised to peace-makers. 

.THK END. 
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Mr DEAR CHTLBREUr, 

KoT knowing how long it maj please God 
continue me amongst you, I am willing to em- 
'ace this opportunity of leaving you my advice 
id counsel ; and I both beseech you and charge 
)u, by the relation you have to me, and the 
Tection I have always shown to you and indeed 
ceived from you, that you lay up the same in 
lur hearts, as well as in your heads, with a wise 
d religious care. 

I will begin with that which is the beginning 
all true wisdom and happiness — the holy fear 
God. 

Children, fear God : — that is to say, have a 
>ly awe upon your minds to avoid that which is 
il, and a strict care to embrace and to do that 
iiich is good. The measure and standard of 
bicb knowledge and duty, is tlie light of Christ 



in your conciences, bj which jrou* may clearly 
see if your deeds, and your words and thoughts 
too^ are wrought in God or not ; for they are the 
deeds of the mind, and for which you must be 
judged : I say, with this divine light of Christ in 
your conciences, you may bring your tboughtSi 
words, and works to judgment in yourselves, and 
have a right, true, sound, and unerring sense of 
your duty towards God and man. And as you 
come to obey this blessed light in its holy con- 
victions, it will lead you out of the world^s dark 
and degenerate ways and works, and bring you 
unto Christ's ways and life, and to be of the num* 
ber of his true self-denying followers ; to take up 
your cross for his sake, who bore his for yours: 
and to become the children of the light, putting it 
on, as your holy armour ; by which you may see 
and resist the fiery darts of Satan's temptationsy 
and overcome him in all his assaults. 

I would a little explain this principle to you : 
It is called Light,f because it gives a man a sight 
of his sin. And it is also called the quickening 
Spirit; for so he is called, and the Lord from 
heaven,! who is called, and calls himself, the 
Light of the world.!^ And why is he called the 

* John iii. SO, 21. t John i. 9. iii. 19. 20 21, and viii. 12. 

Eph. V. 8. IS, 14. 1 Thefls. v. 5. 1 Epis. of John i. 6. 6. 7. Rer. 
IM. 23. t 1 Cor. IV. 4d. 47. § John viil. 12. 



Spirit ? Because he gives iDan spiritual life.* 
Christ promised to send his Spirit to convince the 
irorid of their sins: wherefore, that which con- 
vinces you and all people of their sins, is the 
Spirit of Christ. This is highly prized, Kom. viii. 
(as you may read in that great and sweet chapter) 
for the children of God are led by it. This 
reveals the things of God that appertain to man's 
salvation and happiness,'f it is the earnest God 
gives his people.*]: It is the great end and bene- 
fit and blessing of the coming of Christ, viz. 
the shining forth of this Light and pouring forth 
of this Spirit. Yea, Christ is not received by 
them that resist his light and Spirit in their 
hearts, nor can they have the benefit of his birth, 
life, death, resurrection, intercession, he. who 
rebel against the Light. God sent his Son to 
bless us, in turning us from the evil of our ways ; 
therefore have a care of evil, for that turns you 
away from God ; and wherein you have done 
evil, do so no more. But be ye turned, my dear 
children, from that evil in thought, as well as in 
word or deed ; or that will turn you from God 
your Creator, and from Christ, whom he has given 
you for your Redeemer : who redeems and saves 
his people yrom their sins,^ not in their sins; read 



* John xvj. 8. f 1 Cop. ii. 10, 1 1, 12. J 2 Cor. v. 5. 

§ Tit. «. 14. 
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sin, and error, are the same ; so Light| Spirit, 
Grace, and Truth, are the same. 

This is that which is come by Christ : and a mei- 
sure of this Light, Spirit, Grace, and Truth, ifl 
given to every man and woman to see their way to 
go by, which leads out of the vain honours, compli- 
ments, lusts, and pleasures of the world. 

O my dear children ! this is the pearl of price: 
part with all for it ; but never part with it for aB 
th .' world. This is the Gospel leaven to leaven 
you ; that is, sanctify and season you in body, sofd, 
and spirit, to God your heavenly Father's use and 
service, and your own lasting comfort. Tea, this 
is the divine and incorruptible seed of the kingdom, 
of which all truly regenerate men and women, 
Christians of Christ's making, are born. Receive 
it into your hearts, give it room there ; let it take 
deep root in you, and you will be fruitful unto Go(i- 
in every good word and work. As you take heed 
to it, and the holy enlightenings and motions of it, 
you will have a perfect discerning of the spirit of this 
world, in all its appearances, in yourselves and oth- 
ers ; the motions, temptations, and workings of it, 
as to pride, vanity, covetousness, revenge, unclean- 
ness, hypocrisy, and every evil way ; you will see 
the world in all its shapes and features ; and you 
will be able to judge the world by it, and the spirit 
of the world in all its appearances ; you will see, as 
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re done, that there is much to deny, much t« 
*, and much to do ; and you will see, that 
I is no power or virtue but in the Light, Spirit, 
e, and Truth of Christ, to carry you through 
'orld to God's glory, and your everlasting peace, 
la, you will see what religion is from above, and 
is from below ; what is of God's working, and 
of man's making and forcing ; also, what min- 
is of his Spirit and giving, and what of man's 
ing, framing, and imposing. You will, I say, 
m the rise, nature, tokens, and fruits of the true 
the false ministry ; and what worship is spiritual, 
rhat carnal ; and whfit honour is of God, and what 
honour is, which is from below of men, yea, 
I men, that the Jews and the world so generally 
and which is spoken against in John v. 44 ; you 
ee the vain and evil communication that cor- 
good manners ; the snares of much company 
business; and especially the danger of the 
dship of this present evil world. ****** 
iving thus expressed myself to you, my dear 
ren, as to the things of God, his trulh and 
lom, I refer you to his Light, Grace, Spirit, and 
h within you, and to the Holy Scriptures of 
h without you, which from my youth I loved to 
, and were ever blessed to me, and which I 
re you to read daily ; the Old Testament for 
ry chiefly, the Psalms for meditation and devo- 
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iioD, the Prophets for comfort and hope, but es- 
pecially the New Testament for doctrine, faith and 
worship ; for they were given forth by holy men of 
God in divers ages, as they were moved by the Ho- 
ly Spirit; and are the declared and revealed mind 
and will of the Holy God to mankind under diven 
dispensations ; and they are certainly able to make 
the man of God perfect, through faith, unto salva- 
tion ; being a clear and true testimony to the salva- 
tion that is of God, through Christ, the second 
Adam, the Light of the world, the quickening Spirit, 
who is full of Grace and Truth ; whose Light, Grace, 
Spirit, and Truth, bear witness to them in every 
sensible soul, as they frequently, plainly, and so- 
lemnly bear testimony to the I^ight, Spirit, Grace, 
and Truth, both in himself, and in and to his people* 
to their sanctificatioi, justification, redemption, and 
consolation, and in all men to their visitation, re- 
proof, and conviction, in their evil ways ; 1 say, 
having thus expressed myself in general, I refer you, 
my dear children, to the Light and Spirit of Jesus 
that is within you, and to the Scriptures of truth 
without you. 

O that children and people would be careful in 
their very earlv years, and as they grow up, and 
advance in life, to mind the reproofs of instruclion 
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in their own breasts ! they are known to be the way 
<>f life, divine life to the soul. 

This somethingf though they know not what it is, 
that checks them in secret for evil, both before and 
after they yield to temptation ; warning them before- 
hand not to touch or taste, and afterwards condemn- 
ing them if they do so ; and inwardly inclining them 
to a life of religion and virtue ; this is the very thing, 
dear young people, whereby God worketh in you, to 
will and to do ; and by which he will, if you cleave 
to it, and work with it, enable you to work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling before him. 
Despise it not, do no violence to its motions ; love 
it cherish it, reverence it, hearken to its pleadings 
^th you ; give up without delay to its requirings, 
mnd obey its teachings. It is God's messenger for 
g^ood to thy immortal soul : its voice in thy streets, 
^s truly the voice of the living God : — Its call is a 
Und invitation to thee, from the throne of Grace. 

Hear it, and it will lead thee ; obey it, and it will 

save thee from the power of sin and Satan ; it will 

:finally lead to an inheritance incorruptible in the 

3Dansions of rest, the house not made with hands, 

eternal in the heavens. — J. Scott's Journal, 

page 15. 
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Fellow-Citizens. 

Although some may tliink that nothiDg new of 
interesting can be said upon the subject to which 
your attention is here called, yet, considering it as 
one of the utmost importance, both to the happiness 
of individuals and to tiie prosperity of our country, 
the writer of these pages would solicit your candid 
perusal of the following facts' and observations. 

That ardent spirits are, in almost every case, un- 
necessary, if not injurious, to people in health, is a 
truth which a little observation must confirm. And 
that they are still more pernicious to morals, is every 
where too abundantly demoustrjited. 

It is a melancholy fact, that, in this country — fa- 
voured as we are with the Light of the Gospel, and 
the blessings of free institutions — even allowing for 
the increase of population, modern times have far 
surpassed all that went, before them, in the strength 
and variety of drinks, and the extent and frequency 
of drinking. Some drink -because tlieir work is 
hard — others, because their employment is sedentary 
and dull. Is it warm ? — men drink to be cool ? Is 
it cool f — they dcink to be warm. Every employ- 
ment and every condition presents a plea for drinking. 
To supply these demands, importations, distilleries, 
and dram-shops, are multiplied to an alarming degree. 

A common apology for Ihe use of ardent spiritSi 



But, it should be observed, that whcfn the excite^ 
meiit of liquor subsides, the capacity ior exertion^ 
whether mental or corporealy sinks as much below 
its common level, as it was previously raised above it. 
Men who drink no spirits, are found to be more re- 
gularly competent to bodily exertions, than those 
who use them. 

Again, it is said, they are necessary in cold wea* 
ther, to prevent the effects of cold. 

This is a mistaken idea. For the glow of warmth 
produced by strong drink, is not only soon over, but 
18 followed by a weak and chilled state of the frame. 
Experience has taught many, that, when travelling, 
they are better able to bear the cold, by abstaining 
wholly from spirituous liquors ; for the v/armth oc- 
casioned by drinking at one stage, generally leaves 
them in this chilled state before they reach tlj;^ j.r 



Some assert, that it is excess that produces'nljdth^ 
mischief; but that a little ardent spirits promotes 
health. Will experience confirm this assertion? 
Are people more healthy than they were when spirits 
iverc less used ? Diseases of various kinds have in- 
creased with the increased use of ardent spirits. And 
how alarming is the fact, that it is this little, that, 
by degrees, makes the abstemious man a habitual 
drinker, the habitual drinker a drunkard ! 

The approach toward confirmed drunkenness, is 
gradual, unintentional, and almost imperceptible. It 
is always preceded by the moderate use of spirits. 

Hence we have much to fear from the habitual, 
though moderate use of them. By the habit of 
drinking spirits in the morning, or at meals, many 
acquire a thirst for. them, which they seem miable 



td withstand. The custom lamentably prevalent 
amongst mechanics, and other labourers, of using 
them at stated times, has a direct tendency to intro- 
duce and establish the habit of excessive drinking. 
At places of public resort, or where people are drink- 
ing, how many, to avoid the reproach of singularity, 
stifle the warnings of conscience, and accept the 
offered glass ! And how often are they thus led on, 
to the sacrifice of character and of every manly feel- 
ing! the idle seek company to pass away time ; and 
too frequently meet with such as draw them into this 
Tortex, 

In many worthy and serious families it has bees 
thought an essential part of politeness, to treat com- 
pany with some kind of spirits. With the kindest 
■intentions the decanter of brandy is brought out, or 
the cordial handed round. By this use of ardent 
JD social circles, many have contracted 
relish for them, as has ended in shameful 
jiitettiperance. The poor, also, in this respect, must 
imitate the manners of the rich, even if it be at the 
expense of their more ordinary comforts. Thus, 
tlirough the prevalence of custom, many men, in 
other respects thoughtful and considerate, slide into 
the practice of liabitual drinking, without considering 
the danger to which they are exposed, the expense 
they incur, or the pernicious tendency of their example. 

The customary use of spirits in the times of liay 
and harvest, has been a means of promoting intem- 
perance among the labouring class of people. But 
can it be supposed, that ardent spirits, taken into the 
stomach in the hot sunshine of a harvest day, can be 
salutary ? or tend to refresh the body already over- 
heated by the weather ? Dr. Rush, that searcher into 
the nature of diese liquors, as well as into the consti- 
pation of the human body, says, '^ As well might we 




throw oil into a house on fire, to prevent it from 

i^urning, as to pour ardent spirits into tiie stomach 

to prevent the etTccts of hot weather." Ardent 

spirits have no nourishment in them ; therefore how 

•i^uch more rational, that, on these occasions, the 

f tomach should be supplied with something refrcsh- 

^'^S ^^^ nutritious. 

Iklany, very many of the sad consequences of in- 
t^naperance, may be attributed to the great and in- 
^^I'eased number of taverns and dram-shops. Not a 
fe>^ of these are mere places of resort for idlers and 
tipplers ; where vicious connexions are formed, and 
^^Hbits of indolence and drunkenness take root. la 
^^^em our youth are often initiated into all the myste- 
ries of iniquity, and imbibe the principles of the most 
Ruinous licentiousness. It is at these places that the 
poor captives of strong drink find a ready supply. 
Per it is seldom denied to any that can pay for it. 
Here many spend their hard-earned wages, while their 
ramilies aresufiering for want of the necessaries of life. 
Are not such taverns and dram-shops a public nui- 
sance ? ^ Ought they to be sufiercd to exist, in this 
day of light and knowledge t 

How do those who license such places, discharge 
their duty as guardians of the public interests ? Are 
they not answerable for much of the immense mis- 
chief, thus^ccruing to the community ? And those 
who are the immediate agents in dispensing the fatal 
dose, how do they perform the duties of citizens.'^ Is 
there no criminality in thus becoming accessary to 
their neighbour's ruin ? I would appeal immedi- 
ately to the feelings of those of this, class that can 
feel, if they do not, in their thoughtful moments, when 
reflecting upon the dismal condition of a drunkard| 
and the suflerings of his family, hear the wh]Ri>erin^ 
of conicieuce; decJariiig them accompVicm Vgl i!^ 

AH 
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evil ! How shall they sUod acquitted, before the 
Majesty of Heaven, of the awful denuociatioOy " Wo 
to him that giveth his neighbour drink— -that puttest 
thy bottle to him, and makest him drunken !" 

For selling liquors to the intemperate, there is one 
common excuse ; 'Mf I do not, others will." — ^It is 
trifling with common sense, to suppose, that others' 
doing wrong will justify us for participating io it 
And it is a melancholy reflection, that the love of 
gain should beguile auy man of the sense of the ac- 
countability of his actions! "For what is a man 
Erofited, if he shall gain the whole world, and loft 
is own soul." 

Now let us avail ourselves of the information we 
have to form some estimate of the extent of this 
evil. In 1801, the quantity of spirits distilled io 
the United States, from grain and fruit, was esti- 
mated at ten millions of prallons. In 1810, it ap- 
pears by the returns of the marshals, giving an aC' 
count of the manufactures of the several states, that 
the quantity distilled that year, from grain aud 
fruit, exceeded twenty millions of gallons. Much 
the greatest part of this, probably more than thr^^ 
quarters, was from grain. It is calculated, that * 
bushel of rye or corn will produce from two and * 
half to three gallons of spirits. In 1810, therefor^* 
between five and six millions of bushels of rye an^ 
corn, must have been made into spirits. If, in 180)9 
ten millions of gallons were distilled, and in 181 Of 
twenty millions, by the same ratio, in the present 
year, near forty millions must have been made ; and* 
consequently, more than nine millions of bushels of 
rye and corn turned into this destructive article* 
The time employed in raising this grain, and in di»^ 
lUling it, how vast ! and how wastefully speat* 



It further appears by the returns of the mnrshalf, 
in 1810, that there were, in the whole, 25,499,382 gal- 
lons ^iisiilled that year. Upwards of five niillious 
must tlierefore have been made from molasses. It is ' 
also stated, that about 8,000,000 of gallons of rum, 
and other distilled liquors, were imported into the 
United States the same year. The exports were 133, ' 
853— leaving the enormous quantity of 33,365,5291 
gallons for our home consumption. 

Now, considering the high price of all imported 
liquors, and how much of our own manufacture is 
disguised and sold for foreign spirits, and the great 
cidvances made by tavern-keepers and retailers, the 
average expense to consumers, is not less than one 
iloUar a gallon, or 33,365,529 dollars. 

If the inhabitants of these states must pay annual- 
ly thirty-three millions of , dollars for ardent spirits, 
and, what is worse, drink them too, are notour pros- 
pects very alarn)ing ? Doubl}^ so, when we consi- 
der, that far the greater part of this baneful liquor is 
distilled in the United States from the precious fruits 
of the earth, intended by our beneficent Creator for 
our sustenance ! 

Distillation is, no doubt, found to be profitable, or 
it would not be so extensively followed. The dis- 
tiller's ordinary plea, as to the morality of his em- 
ployment, is, " That spirits are good in themselves ; 
that nobody is obliged to drink too much ; and, there- 
fore, stills are harmless things." But he must know, 
that not a thousandth part of what he makes, is need- 
ed for real usefulness. Of what avail then is this ; 
plea ? Is he not to be accounted accessary to the | 
ruin of the thousands who fall victims to these 
liquors f and to the great injury done to a vast nam- 
bor, who^ though not drunkards, speud isBnO^Q^ ^^ 
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time at taverns in drinking, to the destruction of d .eir 
morals, neglect of tlieir business, waste of their pro- 
perty, and grief of their families? We would ask 
the conscientious distiller, how he reconciles it to his 
feelings, to contribute to this mass of evil and misery? 
It may be s<iid, that, by his means, die bread of the 
needy is literally turned into poison. Can the bless- 
ing of Heaven rest upon property so acquired ? To 
convert the principal staff of life, for the want of 
wliich many of the poor suffer, into this bane of health 
and morals, cannot but be offensive to Him whose 
providence is ever exerted for the supply of our wants. 
May all those who are acquiring wealth at the ex- 
pense of suffering Immunity, be made sensible, that, 
" He that lovelh silver, shall not be satisfied with sil- 
ver ; nor he that lovelh abundance, with incre&se !" 
*' Whoso stoppeth his ears to the cry of the poor, 
he shall also cry himself and shall not be heard." 

Have we not cause to fear, that an Almighty, su- 
perintending Providence will witliliold the increase 
of our fields, and \isit us with famine, if we continue 
thus to abuse the blessings and bounty of his hand? 
Can the farmer ask, or expect a blessing on his la- 
bour, when the fruit of his field, intended for the sup- 
port of lite, is converted into an article of death ? 
With what confidence can we look for a continuation 
of those blessings, which we are unthankiuUy appro- 
priating to the gratification of a depraved appetite ? 

From the government of this country, laws may 
be expected to emanate, calculated to promote tlie 
happiness of every class of the people. In order to 
this, it is essentially necessary, that morality and vir- 
tue should be truarded : and that immoralitv. and 



and virtue, these sink, and vice rises into doniinioii* 
Such is the consequence with individuals, and with 
associated bodies. As surely as intemperance dis- 
turbs, and destroys the peace and happiness of a 
family, so surely does it plant the seeds of discord 
and sedition in a nation. That this vice is deslruc- 
tiveof the best interests of society at large, is demon- 
strable ; in that it inculcates habits of insubordination, 
instigates to crime, depraves morals, injures health, de- 
stroys the peace of the citizen, and reduces to want and 
Jttisery. How often do our eyes behold the distress- 
ed widow, deprived of every thing comfortable ? The 
jniserabie mother and her helpless children, pining 
in want, while the cruel father is indulging his insa- 
tiate appetite ? Families, once in comfortable cir- 
canastances, reduced to suffering poverty } These, 
^ith other mischiefs, almost innumerable, are the sad 
^usequences of the immoderate use of spirituous Ii« 
floors. I5 it not therefore the duty of a wbe and hu- 
^^nc govemifont, to interpose, and.Vsta'^d betweea 
Ae living and the dead, and stay the plague i^" 

Would it not be well if a duty were laid on im- 
ported and distilled spirits, which should amount al- 
inost to a prohibition ? And does not sound policy 
dictate this to us, as it has done to other nations, who 
have wisely adopted such a measure ? And now, 
cherishing the hope, that this will, ere long, be done, 
let every class of the pccple, in the mean time, put 
forth a helping hand, to check, as much as may be 
he growing evil. 

Let those who are clear of using ardent spirits, 
lecp so ; and thereby show to others that health can 
»e preserved, and necessary business accomplished 
without them. Let them admonish those who use 
hem, of the dancer to which they expose themselves, 
nd of the pernicious tendency of their example. 
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TImt, for these reason<%, they may be induced to ab- 
stain irotn them altogether, l^et the vice ofdrunkeih 
ness be portrayed in its true colours, that the public 
mind may be awakened to a sense of the degrada- 
tion to whirli it conducts its vottiries. Let tlie pathi 
that lead to it, be faithfully pointed out, that those 
who will hear and live, may turn away from them. 

Much inipht be done by a voluntary agreement 
among neiirlihours and friends, not to make frequeoC 
use of these liquors in their fiiinilies, or to furnish their 
labourers with them, in soiue parts of our couutrji 
a measure of this kind has very much lessened tbi 
UbC of them. 

Agricultural societies are increasing in different 
parts of the Union, for the purpose of improvement io 
farming. If proper encouragement were held out by 
these, to farmers wlio got in their ha}' and l\arves( 
without ardent spirits, it would have a very salutary 
effect. Individuals wlio see the necessity of a reform 
in these respects, but find it not easy to deviate from 
common practice, would by having countenance from 
associated bodies, step forward boldly. A general 
disuse of intoxicating lifjuors on these orcasionSi 
would be an essential iriprovement in farming. 
For the supply of liijuors, when several hamls are 
employed, is attended with considerable expense. 
It may seem like a triile for a man to spend six 
cents a day, but this su'u, ai simple interest, will, in 
50 years, amount fo ^i.050; and, at compound in- 
terest, to §0, 15,> — ci ir.iiHlsoiiie estate, thrown away by 
a practice which too tM:\ny view witli indifferenccBut 
the loar ofencouragmix a love of these liquors, ought 
to be the principal motive for withholding them. 

Let agricultural and other societies, unite in peti- 
tions to jjfovrnnnent, to make laws thiit shall prevent 
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It would tend to check the unnecessary use of 
ipirituous liquors, if tlie several religious societies 
irere to make the sale and free use of them a subject 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. And are not the pro- 
fessors of Christianity called upon to bear a decided 
testimony against a practice, which every where so 
evidently presents us, not only with the appearance, 
but tlie sad reality of evil f 

- The influence which ministers of the gospel have, 
puts it in tlieir power to effect much, by discouraging 
the use of it by example and precept. Their ministry 
is, " to seek and to save." 

And although instances are rare, yet they are to 
be found, where men, habitually intemperate, have 
become reformed. This encourages us to endeavour 
to excite a greater interest on their behalf, that no- 
thing may be wanting on the part of those who stand 
as watchmen and guardians of the public morals, to 
bring back the captives of strong drink, and restore 
tbem to society and themselves. 

We would earnestly call the attention of the think- 
ing and well-meaning part of the community to the im- 
portance of example. For vain are statutes, sermons, 
and precepts aganist tipling, while it receives counte- 
nance from the practice of sober and respectable men. 

From the tenderest years of your children, O ye 
parents! impress on their minds an abhorrence of in- 
temperance. Warn them of the danger of tam- 
pering with strong drink. Confirm your precepts by 
example. If you have been in the frequent use of spi- 
rits, let it be your first concern to reform yourselves. 
Refuse to place your children apprentices to men who 
are ID the habit of drinking spirits; lest, before you 
Aramware, they are overcome with the love of them. 
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To you, yoiiP'x men, the subject is very important 
Your habit« are furniing; and on forming ri^^ I it ouei 
your usefulness and respectability, your happiness in 
time and iu eternity, greatly depend. Theibllowen 
of strong drink will invite you ; refuse to Walk in the 
way with them. Beware of dram-drinking. Re- 
member it is by tasting and tasting, that die habit 
gains strength. The oftener the appetite is indulged, 
tiie greater the thirst for it, till the lurking propensi- 
ty becomes so strong as to captivate the judgment 
As you value your comfort and best interest, shun 
the company, shnn the places where temptations to 
drink await you. Bear in mind, that tlie drunkard rare** 
\y — very rarel}*, relinquishes the practice, till the 
grave consign his person and his name to oblivion. 
\V hen the undeniable messenger is sent to such, how 
awful is the consideration of the scripture declarar 
tion, — " The druiikard cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God!" 

We shall close these remarks with expressing our 
solicitude for those of the intemperate into whose 
hand they may fall. May you listen to the convio- 
tion of your own understandings, and endeavour to 
resume the energy, the resolution, and the native dig* 
nity of man. Resist the temptations held out to you. 
Lot nothing induce you to tanjper with this enemy 
of your happinoss. Go not near it. Turn from it, 
as the image of death. The success of one day 
will give you assurance of that of another ; one 
week, of another; one month, of another; and one 
vear of another. Have von a sense of sinfulness ? 
Look to the pardoning mercy of God. Have you a 
sense of weakness ? Rely on the power of omnipo^ 
tence. To have gained a victory, will indeed be at 
the expense of self-gratification. But a conquest of self 
may he the harbinger of a happy inunortality. "To 
him that overconieth, will I give to eat of the tree of 
life, which is ijii the midst of the paradise uf God**' 
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IN this apre of general inquiry, ignorance is e^ 
teemed dishonourable. In almost every sort of know- 
ledge, there is a contest for superiority. Learning 
and intellectual attainments are never to be underva* 
lued. Knowledge is excellent. But, how short ii 
the period before " tongues shall cease, and know- 
ledge shall vanish away !" 

Shall we then esteem it dishonourable to be igno* 
rant in any thing which relates to life and literaUirei 
to taste and science, and not feel ashamed to live in 
ignorance of our own hearts? 

To have a flourishing estate, and a mind in disor- 
der ; to keep exact accounts with a steward, and no 
reckoning with our Maker ; to have an accurate know* 
ledge of loss or gain in our business, and to remain nU 
lerly ignorant whether our spiritual concerns are im* 
proving or declining, is a wretched miscalculation of 
the comparative value of things. To bestow our at- 
tention on objects in an opposite proportion to their 
importance, is surely no proof that our learning has 
improved our judgment. 
f Man is favoured with a capacity to reflect upon all 
that is done witlun him ; can discern the tendenries 
of his soul, and is acquainted with his own purposes. 
This faculty of self-iuspection, this inward eye. if 
given to us to be kept in habitual operation. W« 
have appetites to control, imaginations to restrain, 
tampers to regulate, passions to subdue } and hour 
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oat) this internal work be effected, how can our 
thoughts be kept within due bounds, how can a pro- 
per bias be given to the affections, if this capacity of 
discerning, if this faculty of inspection, be not kept 
in regular exercise f A superficial glance, a casual 
look, is not enough for a thing so deceitful as the 
human heart* 

We should examine not only our conduct, but our 
opinions; not only our faults, but our prejudices; 
not only our propensities, but our judgments. Our 
actions themselves will be obvious enough ; it is our 
intentions that require the scrutiny. These we 
should follow up to their remotest springs, scrutinize 
to their deepest recesses. " What I know not, teach 
thou me," should be our constant petition in all our 
researches. 

Did we turn our thoughts inward, it would abate 
much of that self-satisfaction, with which we swallow 
the flattery of others. Flattery hurts not him who 
flatters not himself. If we strictly examined our mo- 
tives, we should frequently blush at the praises our 
actions receive. Let us then conscientiously inquire, 
not only what we do, but whence and why we do i^ 
firofu what motive and for what end*. 

Self-inspection, by showing us our faults, preserves 
us from self-conceit. Self-acquaintance will give us 
a far more deep and intimate knowledge of our own 
errors, than we can possibly have, with all the in- 
quisitiveness of an idle curiosity, of the errors of 
others. We are eager enough to blame them without 
knowing their motives. We are no less eager to 
vindicate ourselves, though we cannot be entirely ig- 
norant of our own. An impartial review of our own 
infirmities, is the likeliest way to make us tender and 
•onipassionate to those of others. 

To be delighted at finding that people think better 



of us than we are conscious of deserving, is in effect 
to rejoice in the success of our own seh'-deception. 

To live at random, is not tlie life of a rational, 
much less of an immortal, least of all of an accounta- 
ble being. To be every hour liable to. death with- 
out any habitual preparation for it ; to believe that 
we shall exist through ail the countless ages of eterni- 
ty, and 3'et to make little inquiry whether that eter^ 
nity is likely to be happy or miserable, is an incon- 
siderateness of which he who lives without self^xA* 
mination is always guilty. 

For want of a strict acquaintance with ourselveS| 
we remain in much ignorance of our inability to 
meet with cheerfulness even the ordinary trials of life. 
Nursed in the lap of luxury, wc entertain aa indefi- 
nite notion that we have but a loose hold on the 
world, and on the things that belong to it. But let 
some accident take away not the world, but some tri- 
fle on which we thought we set but little value while 
wepossesed it, and we find to our astonishment, that we 
hold not the world only, but even this trivial posses- 
sion, with a pretty tight grasp. Such detections of 
our self-ignorance, if they do not serve to wean, ought 
at least to humble us. 

There is a s])urious sort of self-examination which 
does not serve to enlighten, but to blind. A persou 
who has left off son)e notorious vice, who has soften- 
ed some shades of a glaring sin, or substituted some 
outward forms in the place of real religion, looks 
with pleasure on his change of character. He de- 
ceives himself by taking his standard from his former 
conduct, or from the character of men still worse 
than himself. He looks rather at the discredit than 
the sinfulness of his former life, and being more 
ashamed of what is disrei)iuublo, than grieved at 
what is vicious, he is, in thi:^ state rf shallow refor- 
jnatioUy more in danger, in pruportiua aa he is more 
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•edit. He is not aware that it is not having a 
or two less lint will carry him to Heaven, while 
eart is still attached to the world, and estranged 
God. 

e are most disposed to look at those parts of our 
acter whicii will hest bear examination, and 
h consequently least need it. If a covetous man, 
istance, examines himself, instead of turning his 
ition to the guihy part, he turns from his avarice 
at sobriety, of which his very avarice is perhaps 
ource. Another, who is the slave of passion, 
ly rests upon some act of generosity, which he 
iders as a fair commutation for a favourite vice, 
would cost him more to renounce than he is will- 
to part with. We are too much disponed to 
1 on that smiling side of the prospect which 
jes and deceives us, and to shut our eyes upon 
part which we do not choose to see, because we 
•esolved not to quit. Self-love always holds a 
;n between the superfirial self-examiner and his 
s. The nominal christiRn wraps himself in 
s which he makes himself believe are religion, 
exults in what he does, and overlooks what he 
It to do. 

is only by scrutinizing, that we can know the 
t. It is only by knowing the heart, that we can 
•ni the life. Nor must the scrutiny be occasional, 
regular. Let us not run into long arrears, but 
e our accounts frequently. And let it be one 
»ct of our frequent inquiry, whether, since we 
scrutinized our hearts, our worldly affairs, or oup 
lal concerns, have hud the predominance there, 
which our affections have been most bent; and 
cially, how we have conducted ourselves when 
i has arisen a competition between the interests 
3th. And it is one grand use of self-inquiry, to 
.nd us that all unforsaken sins are unrepente4 
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To a christian, there is this substantial comfl 
teniling a minute seli-inspection, that wiien hf 
fewer sins to be noted, and more victories over 
tation obtained, he has a solid evidence c 
advancement, which amply repays his trouble. 

Self-examination, by detecting self-love ; self 
a1 by weakening its power ; self-government I 
ducing its despotism, turns the temper of the 
from its wrong bias, controls the disorderly ap] 
and, under the influence of divine grace, in a 
measure restores to man that dominion over hi 
which God at first gave him over the inferior ere 
Desirec, passions, and appetites, are brought to 
more in uic'.r appointed order ; subjects, m 
rants. What the Stoics vainly attempted, chri 
ity effects. It restores man to a dominion ov< 
own will, and, in a good measure, enthrones h 
that empire, which he had forfeited by sin. S 
finds it unsafe to indulge security ; he therefore 
vigilance continues his inspection. 

Is it not astonishing that we should go on n 
ing periodically, " Try me O God," while w 
yet neglecting to try ourselves ? Is it not some 
more like defiance than devotion, to invite tl 
spection of Omniscience to that heart which wc 
selves neglect to inspect? How can aChristia 
lemnly cry out to the Almighty, " Search nie,0 
and know my heart ; try me and know my tljoi 
and see if there be any wicked way in ine," wli 
himself neglects to " examine his heart," is afr 
" proving his thoughts," and dreaiis to inqn' 
there " be any wicked way" in himself, knowing 
the inquiry ouefht to lead to the expulsion. 

In order to unmask our hearts, let us not be coi 
ed to examine our flagrant vices, but our sn 
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which have obtained for us the public estimation. Let 
us examine if they were genuine in the principle, 
simple in the intention, hone^st in the prosecution. Let 
us- ask ourselves, if, in some admired instances, our 
generosity had no tincture of vanity, our charity no 
taint of ostentation ? Do we never deceive ourselves 
by mistaking a constitutional indifference of temper 
for christian moderation? Do we never construe our 
animal activity into christian zeal? Do we never 
mistake our obstinacy for firmness, our pride for for- 
titude, our love of controversy for the love of God ? 

Pride will of itself slinndate to the performance of 
many things that are laudable. These peribrmances 
will produce pride, as they were produced by it ; 
whereas humility has no outward stimulus. Divine 
grace alone produces it. It is so'far from being ac- 
tuated by the love of fame, that it is not humility, till 
it has laid the desire of fame in the dust. 

If an actual virtue consists in the dominion over 
a contrary vice, humility is the conquest over, pride, 
charity over selfishness. This proves that all virtue 
is founded in self-deninl, self-denial in selt-knowledge, 
and self-knowledge in self-examination. Pride so in- 
sinuates itself into much of what we do, and say, and 
think, that our apparent Imiiiility has not seldom 
its origin in pride. The more we lay open the 
wounds which sin has made, the more earnestly shall 
we seek the remedy which Christianity has provided. 

But instead of seeking for self-knowledge, we are 

f;lancing about us for grounds of self-exaltation* 
nstead of pulling down the edifice which pride has 
raised, we are looking round on our good works for 
props to support it. We excuse ourselves for the 
commission of many faults, by alleging that tliey are 
common, and by no means peculiar to ourselves. 
7bis is one of the weakest of our deceits. Faults are 
aot Wiin personally ourS| becau^ others commit simi'^ 
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lar onc<:. Is it nnv rltminution of our error that 
otiiers are t^uilty of the same? 

Self-love is as busy in roncealing our own defects, 
as ill (letectiuq tlio'^e of olliors, especially those of the 
wise and qoo(l. If the faults of good men are iuju- 
rious to tlioinsulves, they might he rendered profitable 
to us, if we were careful to convert them to their true 
use. But instead of turning them into a means of 
promoting our own watchfulness, we employ them 
mischievously in two ways. We lessen our respect 
for pious characters, when we see the infirniities which 
are blended witli tlieir tcood qualities, and we turn 
tiieir failinnrs into a justification of our own, which 
are not, like theirs, over>hado\vcd with virtues. To 
admire the excellencies of others without imitating 
them, is fruitless admiration ; to condemn their errors 
without avoiding them, is unprofitable censoriousness. 

In order to profit by the defects of others, let us, in- 
stead of remarking on them, endeavour to root out 
th*? sr»r»e, or similar dcucts in our own heart. The 
faults of others we censure, the death of others we la- 
ment, but how si.l(i(Mn do we make use of the one for 
our amendment, or of l!ie other for our preparation. 

it is the fashion of the times to try experiuients in 
the arts, in agriculture, in philosophy. And shall the 
Christian stop short in his scrutiny ; shall he not ex- 
amine and inquire till he lays liold on the \'ery heart 
of religion ? till he establishes the distinction between 
appearance and reality, between studying religion 
critically, and embracing it practically ? between 
having our conduct creditable, and our hearts sanc- 
tified ? _ . 

Of Christianity, humility is the prime grace ; and 
this grace can never take root and flourish in a heart 
that lives in it^norance of itself And if we are not 
bumblci we cunuot be Chri2>iian&« 
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But it may be asked, is there to be no end to this 
vigilance? Is there no assigned period when this self- 
denial may become unnecessary ? Tlie true answer 
is, — We may cease to watch, when there is no longer 
any temptation to assail us. We may omit our self- 
denial, when there is no selfish disposition in us. We 
may dismiss repentance, when sin is abolished. We 
may neglect prayer, when we no longer need the 
favoar of God. To discontinue our vigilance at any 
period short of this, will be to defeat all the virtues 
we have practised on earth ; and to put to hazard 
all CNir hopes of happiness in Heaven. 

Id our self-examination, let us not suffer our seli^ 
love to escape detection. 

" The idol self," says a pious writer, " has made 
more desolation among men, than ever was made in 
those places where idols were served by human sacri- 
fices* To worship images is a more obvious, but it 
is scan^ely a more degrading idolatry, than to set up 
self in opposition to God. To devote ourselves to 
this service is as perfect slavery, as tl)e service of God 
is perfect freedom. The Son of God declared, ' I 
came not to do my own will, but the will of him who 
sent -me.' This was his grand lesson, this was Lis 
distinguishing character. And we are called upon 
to imitate his example." 

Self-will is the overflowing fountain of the evil 
tempers which deform our hearts ; of the boiliug pas- 
sions which inflame and disorder society ; the root 
of bitterness on which its corrupt fruits grow. We 
set up our own understanding against the wisdom||)f 
God, and our ow n passions ao'ainst the will of God. 
W'e are apt to »peak of self-love as if it were only 
a symptom, whereas it is the distemper itself j a ma- 
lignant disteujper which hns possession of the moral 
constitution, and of which every part of the system 
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partlripates. This corrupting principle pollu 

coining in contact with it, whatever in itself i 

and noble. 

I <* The heart is deceitful above all things, ai 

I perately wicked, who can know it?" This pi 

! tion and interrogation we read with compla 

and being a portion of scripture, we think it 

not be decent to controvert it. We read it h< 

with a secret reservation, that it is only the h 

all the rest of the world that is meant, and we 

make the application which the Scriptures int 

Each individual hopes that there is one heart 

nay escape the charge, and he makes the siuj 

ception in favour of his own» 

As a theory, we are ready enough to admi: 
knowledge ; yet when the practice comes in qa 
we are as blindfold as if our happiness depent 
our ignorance. One of t he fi rst d uties of a pro 
Christian, is to endeavour to conquer this am 
to the self-denying doctrines against which t 
man lieart so sturdily stands out. The learnc 
incredible paius for the acquisition of know 
The philosopher cheerfully consumes the mi 
oil in his laborious pursuits ; he willingly sac 
food and rest to conquer a difficulty in science, 
the labour is pleasant, the fatigue is grateful, ih 
difficulty is not without its charms. Why do 
so diffi^rently in our religious pursuits ? Bee? 
the most arduous human studies, there is no ( 
diction of self, there is no opposition to the will 
is no combat of the affections. 

Self-love has the talent of imitating whate^ 
world admires, even though it should htipper 
the christian virtues. It leads us, from our 
to reputation, to avoid all vices which u onld n< 
bring puuishoieut, but discredit by the ciiiun: 
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iritb <elC wbi^h re>olve§ all importance into ^\u\i 

ems ielu which oiiiv looks at thintr$ as iliov rtv. 

> a€if. This relipous vanitv ofiTates in two 

.. While we affect to charge ourselves wiili ntors 

iption than is attributed to us, we are ofloniloii at 

nputatioDof the smallest individual fault. \> hile 

tmeut our general want of all goodness, we con<- j -' 

for every particle that is disputed. 
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of which we are really guilty. We do it in the hope 
ofbein^ contradicted^ aud thus of being confirmed in 
the secret good opinion we entertain of ourselves. 

The great, the only effectual antidote to self-lovei 
is to get the love of God and of our neighbour firmly 
rooted in the heart. Yet let us ever bear in mind, 
that dependance on our fellow-creatures is as care- 
fully to be avoided, as love of them is to be cultiva* 
ted. There is none but God, on whom the princi* 
pies of love and dependance form but one duty. 
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7%e imporiance of the mAfeei wMck the foOmkf 
remarks are designed to illustrate, wilif U is firenmei^ 
emsure them an attentive perusal. 

Tie doctrine of the tnfuence of the Ehfy SfrirStmOs 
mmdf being of general application^ resting on a Imskm. 
hss than Christianity itself it will readily be seen, IM 
a knoufledge of it is inseparable from ChrisHan grwttkt^ 
smd the enfoyment of true hapjnness. 

It was desiralblle that, the proofs npm whidf the argWf 
ments werefounded^ should be incorporated in the work: 
this, however^ could not be done, without swelling tks 
tract to too great a size. 

These proofs being drawn from the Bible, a treasun 
which, it is to be hoped, most have in possession^ it it 
earnestly recommended to the reader^ to follow the r^ 
ferences to the several texts to vMch theyfotnt. 



REMARKS, &c^ 



THE influence of the Spirit of Truth on the mind^ 
Imls been maintained by the most eminent and pioa9 
persons in all ages ; and to it they have attributed theit 
stability and advancement in true religion. This is 
strong presumptive evidence that it is consistent with 
the doctrine contained in the Scriptures, but more espe» 
cially in the New Testament ; and ought to render us 
doubly careful, that we do not reject it without due ex* 
aroination. Notwithstanding, there is a class of persons 
professing Christianity, who consider this gift to have 
been shed only on the primitive believers, and that any 
belief in ks existence in the present day, is irrational and 
•nthusiastic. 

On viewing the objections of those who profess to denj^ 
the influence of the Spirit, the following considerations 
present themselves :-- That the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit was announced by the Prophets who foretold the 
poming of our Lord, and was promulgated by his pre- 
cursor, John, (Matt. iii. 1, 12. Mark 1. 1-8. John,!. 
29-33) as a distinguishing circumstance attending the 
introduction of the gospel ; which shews it to have been 
an integral part of that dispensation, and that it must 
therefore continue till the dispensation is abrogated; which 
cannot in common reason be denied. 

That we are supported in this opinion^ by a reference 



to Ae urtentioii far wUdilUs gift WM AipeMed to 
kind; wbidi, h appeui by ■eripcnre tdtinooj, wti fir^ 
^ Ihe pwpote of assisting nan in dw work ef i^ g w iwK^ 
tion ; (lohn, iU. 1-8) and which asristanoe nii»t h0 
•qoaUy necessary now« as his weakness and Cabilily W 
sin and uans gie s si on mnain onchanged. 

Thatt liMMigh the effnsion of the Spirit vpoD osilBf il 
Ae piinitive believers, was attended widi emnorfinaqt • 
gifts, lo forward the porpoaesof the Divibe wiil,io Ihaci- 
tabfishmeni of the Gospel, yet it was not nnrvenally so} 
but appeared in the great mass of the early bdieveri, in 
the same way as it is believed to appear in the pi^aent day I 
not bang attended with extraordinary gifts, but pradadag 
the eflects of righteousness. 

That the fruits of the Spirit cannot be dlfiereBt fitMn at 
oontraiticioffy to what is asserted in the Scripture ; and 
ilierefoe a belief in its influence on the mind, cannot be 
enthusiastic or irradonal, thou^ it may be Busundeislood 
and abused. 

A few brief observations on thc^se points may be useful 
to such readers, as have not been accustomed to consider 
tills subject with reference to the objections stated. 

It is undoubtedly the object of true religion to purify 
the heart and conduct, so as to render us worthy of the 
divine acceptance, and the enjoyment of a state of bliss 
hereafter ; or in other words, of an admission into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but in order to this, we must in this 
life have undergone that change of our nature, which will 
In some degree assimilate us to the divine purity ; the ne- 
r-ftf: whidi is fuUy stated in the Scriptures. In the 



"^ emphatic lani^age of our Saviour, it is called being borft 
^ *g^io ; and the same purpose is variously named in dif« 
^ feient parts of the New Testament. ("Ephes. iv, 15-30. 
^* 8-21.^ This change, conscious as we must be of sin 
And imperfection, must be allowed to be /uily consistent 
iritfa our ideas of what is reasonable and correct ; but 
irhen it assumes the shape of a divine revelation, we are 
. ' M permitted to doubt of its necessity. The sayings of ' 
oar Lord, as well as the writings of his apostles, fully 
confirm it. In that conversation which he had with Nico* 
demus, memorable for its deep instruction in religious 
truth, this change is ascribed to the operation of the Spirit ; 
and it must be affected by the same means to the end of 
time ; our natural state being the same it has always been* 
His discourse with the woman of Samaria, (John iv, 
5-26) points out a living principle to be given by him, 
which was to produce eternal life to its possessor ; and 
with thb there is a remarkable coincidence, in his decla* 
ration on the last great day of the fea^it, which the Evan- 
gelist expressly declares to alluJe to the gift of the Spirit^ 
which was to be shed aftt^r he was glorified. (John vii« 
37-39.). The parable of the Man and his Friend, (Luke 
xi. 5-13.) is equally clear as ^o the Divine intention in 
this respect ; and that we ought, moreover, earnestly to 
^desire it. And it may be here asked, as we are by nature 
uo prone to sin, how are we to root out our evil propensities, 
but by some assistance different inits nature and purpose? 
What but this must enable us to take up the daily cross 
ta oar natural inclinations ? to deny ourselves the pleas- 
ttes ef sense, or (he allurements of interest, whea they are 
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inconsistent with purity ? The deficient practice of alt 
mankind, while they have not their dependence on Divine 
aid, is a clear answer to these questions : foF however fair 
the outward conduct may appear, if the source of action— 
the heart, be not purified, which it can only be throogfa 
the operation of Divine power, it only wants the storms 
of temptation to overthrow the fabric ; and as the nature 
of sin is the same in all, though its modifications nnay be 
Yarious, so we are all equally in need of this assistance-* 
the learned with the ignorant — the philosopher with the 
peasant. 

Persons possessed of good natural dispositions, and 
placed in situations favourable to regular conduct, may 
have a sort of habitual morality, which leaves us nothing 
(o accuse them of; but let them not suppose themselves 
secure on that account. That virtue which is not the ef- 
fect of principle, is ofvery uncertain duration, and we are 
all required t* i.iprove our talents and advantages. We 
ought also to remember, that Christianity goes upon the 
necessity of a change of our nature and affections, as the 
only sure means of producing conduct consistent with the 
purity of its precepts, under all circumstances; even where 
our private interests and inclinations may be opposed to it. 
The work of religion, if properly undertaken, is sure in 
its end, but it is of gradual, and sometimes, from the pre- 
Yaleuce of our lusts, of painful operation ; and if our 
minds are sufficiently ati^akened to the subject, none will 
ifind time for idleness or self-security. 

In those sublime and instructive conversations which 
•ur Saviour bad with bis disciples^ a short time previous 



o his suffering, (John, xiv. 15-27. xv. xvi. 1-14.) 
IS well as in that ever-memorable prayer he offered 
jp for them, (J ohn xvii .) he has shown that the great purpose 
of his mission was, to reveal the way of Truth, and to 
establish a spiritual communion and communication with 
himself and the Father, through the. Holy Spirit, for our 
help and direction in the way of righteousness. The neces- 
sity of keeping up this communication, in order to the pro- 
duction of fruit, is beautifully and incont rover tibly set forth 
in the parable of the Vine and the Branches. This Spirit 
he also declared, was to lead Into all truth, and to reprove 
the world o( silly of righteousness, and of judgment; thus 
comprehending every thing that can relate to salvation, or 
the knowledge of God. These declarations are in them- 
selves decisive; andastheyareelucidatedby the Apostles, 
they become fuither confirmed. The manner in which 
they have reasoned on the operations of the Spirit, and 
declared its effects, clearly shows, that to it was attributed 
their progress in the Christian life. For though some 
had extraordinary gifts for the service of the Church, as 
appears by 1. Cor. chap. xii. yet these being for specific 
purposes, could not be expected to be possessed by all.— 
But the Apostle says, " a manifestation of the Spirit is 
given to every man to profit wifhal." This shows its^e- 
nerai intention with respect to mankind at large. And the 
extraordinary gifts he enumerates, had ultimately the same 
tendency, by an unusual display of Divine power, to strike 
conviction on the mind of the most unenlightened as well 
as to remove the opposition and prejudices of the Jew8| 
jfb9 bad become so auch attached to the ritual of the law^ 



that it was with difficulty they would admit the evidences 
uf a religion^ so pure and spiritual as Christianity. 

It is remarkable, in the chapter just named, as well as 
in that which immediately follows, how earnestly the 
Apostle recommends them to covet the best gifts, in con- 
tradistinction to those which where extraordinary ; and 
concludes by showing what he calls ^* a more excellent 
way," pointing out the possession of Charity, as compre- 
hending the substance of Christia'.ity, to be a transcendent 
object of attainment ; without which all other qualifications, 
how extraordinary soever, are of no value : and in con- 
tinuation, in the next chapter, the xivtli, he shows by a 
course of strong and clear reasoning, the superiority of 
the gift of prophecy, or speaking to edification, exhorta- 
tion and comfort, over that of speaking with tongues; 
which further confirms the opinion, that the direct and 
permanent object of spiritual gifts, was the establishment 
of righteousness. It is therefore quite consistent with 
sound reason to conclude, thai after Christianity was firm- 
ly established, the miraculous gifts would be withdrawn ; 
an opinion, which is without detriment to the continuatioo 
of those gifts, which remain to be necessary in the consti- 
tution of a Christian church. Hence gospel ministry, as 
well as other qualifications for the spiritual service of the 
church, must continue to be derived from the same soui ce ^ 
and is therefore not dependent on human learning or at- 
tainments, though our usefulness may be increased by the 
possession of them. Nor let any one supp<»se, that this 
opinion leals to enthusiasm or sell-exdltation. Spiritual 
gifts are not at our conunaud^ and uo man rtceives iheiBy 
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who is not promoting, the work of redemption in his •wa 
mind ; and as every step he takes in advance, must be pre* 
ceded and followed by a perception of his own imperfec* 
tion and unworthiness, it must have a constant tendency 
lo produce humiiityj meekness and gentleness : and if 
these effects are not produced, such a person is deceiving 
himself. A due degree of earnestness and fervency in 
our religious duties, is however very proper ; and must 
BjBcessarily follow an advancement in the knowledge and 
love of God. 

It appears, therefore, that those who ascribe pride or 
enthusiasm to a belief in this doctrine, have a mistaken 
view of it. Perhaps they have never examined the wri« 
tings of the Evangelists and Apostles with sufficient atten« 
tion ; or have been misled by a strong attachment to pre* 
conceived opinions, which may have been inculcated in 
early youth. 

It is not unusual for such persons to ask for definitions 
and explanations oh this subject, which from its nature 
cannot be given. We may be very sure of a thing which 
we feel, though we may fail in defining that feeling to 
the satisfaction of another, who is not inclined to admit 
it. Our own experience teaches us, how slowly we ad- 
. mit an outward fact, when the mind is foreclosed against 
it ; much more, things of a less tangible nature. To such 
persons it may be observed, that those impressions which 
are not received into the mind, through the medium of 
the otitward tensesy are not in their nature capable of 
explanation, except by their effects ; in the same way, 
as many of our common feelings can only be explained} 
by a reference to similar feelings in others. 
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We M the Spirit of tnitfa) repnlHag ot Ibr the 
t ivil of oar thoughts and eondocty and ^A mttw ring HI 
to at|)ire after greattr \misq of life and flMumcnf 
aod hanUiog at under a aenae of oar vealuiefli aad 
imperfections* and liaving this' feeling we know 4hil 
it exists, akhough the ezan way of its dpeiatlon ItaNtf ha 
difficah to define, to those wlio are indisposed to acftaovl* 
edge the same influence. We also find it oonforiiMMeii 
those descriptions oi ite natore and effptts, wliich in. 
meet with in the New Testament ^ The wind UniP* 
eth where it listeth, and thOu hearesi th^ aoond tfwre* 
of, hot canst not teU wlienceit cometh^and whitheritgofrthi 
so b every man that is bom of the Spirit'' Tliose tuaiin 
fore who would deprive Christianity of its 8]»ritual chaiao- 
ter, would deprive it of wKwt is its dirtinguishidg and 
superior recommendation. For from this cause alone can 
arise that uniform and exemplary morality, which is the 
possession only of inward worth, and of a mind purified 
on Christian principles. (Romans, viii. 1-17. 1. Cor*, 
ii. 9-16. Galat. v. 16-26.) Any person who will atten- 
tively read the New Tt* stament, must be convinced, if 
plain evidence can convince him, that the religion taoglit 
by ( hrist is spiritual in its nature, and must therefore have a 
spiritual tmnisfrcaion. (Colos. i. 21-29.) It cannot be 
supposed, when we consider those pathetic illustrations of 
the paternal regard of our Creator, which have been given 
by Chrbt in his discourses, that our Almighty parent would 
reijuire from us, a degree of purity which he would not 
enable us to attain. Indeed there is no adequate reason, 
unless the fault be on our part, why tlie efl'usion of the Holy 
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Spirit shoald be attended with less power now, mtractilons 
gifts apart, than it was in the days of the primitive Chrisi^ 
tians. Though all men have sufficient illumination to 
guide their steps in the pursuit of truth, yet if they are not 
iioeerely* disposed to follow it, they must be deficient in 
that degree of faith which is necessary to the full influence 
of the Spirit. It is easy for a man to say be is a Christian^ 
being so by profession ; but amongst the primitive believ* 
erSy no man would assume the name, who was not so ii| 
heart; since he had a test of his sincerity always ready, 
in the scorn of uneonvprted friends, and the abuse of a 
prejudice and hard hearted people. Nothing therefore 
but a conviction of the truth of Christianity, and the con- 
sequent obligation to obey its precepts, could induce him 
jto embrace a profession, which carried with it so many 
circumstances mortifying to human nature. The same 
sincerity of conversation would in the present day produce 
tiie spiqae effects, in the assistauce and communion of the 
Holy Spirit, Jn that dej^ree which our particular situation 
might require, iq the sight of divine wisdom. 1 would 
^tdlL any person of sound understanding, if it would seem 
consistent with the divine intention, to introduce a gift at- 
tended with so many extraordinary circumstances, and 
sanctioned by tl^e descent of the Son of God, if it were in- 
iieaded.lQ be wi^l^dr^^wn with the first believers, who foria 
80 small a part of his rational creation ? Si^ch an opipioq 
jseems irFeconcilealble with the w^ndnished power, the 
j?i^omy the justice, and the beneficence of God. But on 
this, as well as every other question connected iifith pur 

-^Tfae evidence of tincority u i^Mdiaac* (0 Um divine laW| fo l«r nt ire katm |t* 
^ J«Bei)ii,l4tojl7. 
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MUieinf , fhe sacjced volume It mffici ai fl y dear to 
BOB ondfTStandings, and a (fisbeJief in any of the fi 
niental princi|riet of ChrlftfaBhyiifoiaminird into, v 
be found frequently to arise froai a disinclination to si 
to tiiose salotaiy privations which it retjaires ; but i 
are at the saoate time the only cer^in evidence of omi 
and love to God. Let us not therefotre deceive oarse 
if 6ur salvation be wrought .out, it can only be by 
mentis which be has appointed. And if it should a] 
by the serfptares^ that it most be effected throu^ d 
fluence anilflssistance of the Spirit, it is in vain for 
seek out another way. Sincerity and tme devotednei 
^y wanting on our part to be effectual through the <j 
promises, for the production of all the beneficial conae 
ces so stiikingly expressed in various parts of the scrip 
Thb divine instructor would wound us only to heal 
as we yielded to its reproofs, would often draw our e 
into retirement and prayer for the pardon of our 1 
gressions, and for assistance more fully to obey the <j 
will ; and finally establish that communion between th 
of man and his God, which our Saviour largely testifii 
(John,xiv. XV. xvi. Ephes. ii. 16-22) and which, ndi 
in public assemblies, or in private retirement, must i 
Inediimi of divine communication and worship ; ai 
continued in, we should in our spiritual progress und 
edly experience the truth of the prophetic declaratii 
''^willmake darkness light before them, and ere 
^ things Btnught : these things will I do unto them 
*^ not forsake them." (Isa. xlii. 16.) 
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AN ADDRESS, &c. 



yiy Dear Brethren and Sisters^ 

VVhom I salute id that love which ought to unite the 
imilies oi the whole earth, since we are all the children 
f one common parent ; all subject to the same feelings ; 
11 partakers of the mercies of God, and invited by our 
eavenly Father to become inhabitants of hb kingdom 
f glory, when we have done with the things of time, and 
oath has closed our mortal eyes upon all that now surrounds 
s ; I have often thought of you with desires that you may 
now where to seek support and comfort^ in those diffi* 
iilties and trials you sometimes meet with. I have de- 
ired you may believe that the goodness of God, the gra* 
ious Lord of the universe, is not confined to any rank of 
len. Do not think he loves you less than others, bec- 
ause you often feel the want of the conveniences, and 
Dncietimes can scarcely procure the necessaries of life. 
l\evy station has trials belonging to it, and they who 
bound in riches, and appear to be the happiest^ are 
ften feeling, in secret griefs and anxieties to which 
ou are strangers. — They do not always enjoy their pos- 
essions. Riches and power bnng cares along with them, 
.nd expose to temptations which do not attack the poor. 
)uch as are in high stations, and feel they are not happy, 
trould be willing to exchange places with the poor if they 
ould know real peace ; while the poor are thinking how 
ruly they should enjoy life, could they procure the pog- 
essions of their wealthy neighbours. But the truth is, 
tappiness is equally offered to every body by that Al- 
nighty Bein^, who is called the Father of the Universe. 
The advice which is given us in the Bible is this, " Ac- 
luaint thyself with God and be at peace.'^ This is 
he one sure means of comfort, whether for rich or poor. 
It is only for want of knowing God^ that so many in the 



Vdrtd are unhappy ; for if they were willing to follow 
this counsel, they would know that he is graciously dis- 
posed to bless every one whom he hath created. 

Perhaps some of you may be ready to say, " If God 
loves me, why do I feel so many paius, so much distress 
and anxiety ? But, dear people, it is not by the design of 
a gracious God that we are miserable : on the contraryi 
be designed us for happiness ; and though none of us can 
pass through life without pain and sorrow, these pains and 
sorrows frequently are the effects of sin, and spring original- 
ly from our own errors, and the disorders of human natum 
in its fallen state. Our heavenly Father like a good phy- 
sician, intends that all the troubles of th'is life shall prov«[ 
as good and wholesome medicines, to cure us of our 
feults, which are like a sickness of the soul ; and if we 
were but willing to learn the lessons he would teach, we 
should know that help is laid upon one who is migh^ to 
save, and able to deliver to the uttermost^ all that come 
Onto God by him. ( Heh, vii. 25.) 

O ! you who have many difficulties to encounter; yon 
who sometimes think there is nobody so unhappy as 
yourselves ! consider, I entreat you, have you not al- 
ways been more ready to think of your troubles than to 
remember the blessings and mercies of God ? Try to 
find out what is the cause of your greatest affliction. I 
think I may safely say, there are no people so unhappy as 
those who are most forgetful of God. How frequently do 
poor families suffer through the bad conduct of a man, who 
spends in intemperate drinking the price of his labour, 
which should provide for his helpless little ones. How 
many young people are not able to get forward in life, 
because they are known to have been bred up under pa- 
rents who have set them an ill example, and too fre- 
quently encouraged them to tell lies, steal and keep idle 
company. Now if the hearts of people were more ge- 
nerally inclined to do what they know to be right, ihey 
would avoid the greatest miseries of life; for religion 
would teach them to do justly, love mercy, and walk 



inibly with their God. (Micah vi. 8.) It would make 
em industrious and sober, desirous to bring up their 
nilies in the love and fear of Almighty God, and thus 
move the greatest of their real troubles. Th#^y would 
irn to ask for the blessing of God upon their honest 
bours, and surely he would give them every thing he 
w needful for their souls and bodies. Religion would 
ach them to bless him if they were favoured with health 
id strength ; and if they were visited by sickness, ena- 
e them to bear it with patience, and then they wotild 
irn many useful lessons from such afBictions, and know 
hat solid peace \9 given to them who patiently submit 

their heavenly Father's will ; for the Apostle Paul 
ys, All things work together for good, to them who 
ve God. (Romans viii. 28.) I know that they wha 
ive large families to provide for have often many cares^ 
It I know also that our heavenly Father encourages 
. to cast our cares upon him for he careth for us. ("1 rC' 
r, V. 7.) 

I hope there is not one amongst those I now address, 
bo is so ignorant as not to know ^^ that God so loved 
e world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso* 
er believeth on him should not perish, but have ever- 
»ting llfe.^' (John iii. 16.) Know ye not the grace of 
tr Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for 
lur sakes he became poor, that yon, through his 
jverty, might be made rich J^ (2 Cor. viii. 9.) rich in those 
sasures which are laid up for all his obedient followers^ 
liere neither rust nor moth doth corrupt, nor thieves 
eak through and steal. The history of this gracious Sa- 
our of the world, and the accounts of his wondrous 
:t8 of love towards poor perishing souls, with the doc- 
ines he and his apostles taught, expressive of the nature 

the Christian religion, are contained in that part of 
e Scripture called the New Testament ; which, my dear 
ends, if you have any love for your dearest and best, 
terests, 1 do most earnestly recommend to your peru** 
L But if you would read it to profit^ do so with yoIU: 
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hearts raised to God, beseeching him to enable yon .co 
to read that you may understand the sacred truths whicli 
it contains. 

In one of the sermons our Lord Jesus Christ preaclicd 
to the people, he told them to seek first the kincdoin of God 
and his righteousness, assuring them that all things need- 
ful should be added, (Matt. 6th chap.) fie directed 
them to consider the fowls uf the air, and the lilies of the 
field, adding;:, " Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, Sec. shall he not much more clothe you r" This 
then ought to convince us, that the want of tnie religion^ 
is the cause of the miseries of which we complain. Reli- 
gion will indeed prove as a sovereign balsam to sweeten eve- 
ry bitter cup, and strencithcn us to pass with patience the 
days of our moi tul course. It will discover to us many 
comforts in every situation, and we shall know that it is 
the true pearl of great price, more precious than silver or 
gold. 

Perhaps some of you may be ready to say, " What 
have 1 to do with religion, 1 who am so much taken up 
with my family. I have :?carcriy time to tLike a little rest. 
They who have noll:inz to do, piny indeed think of re- 
li jion. but as for me 1 i:m obliiicd to work like a slave to 
earn a little bread " ^hl)ulli anvofyou think something 
of tliis kind, let nie answer, you Ijave a very wronjr notion 
of reliijion, if you suppose none can attend to its dictates, 
but they wlio have n)uen lei^^ure. Neither \\ie wisdom of 
this world, nor much hisure, are absolutely necessary 
for the exej rise of true rtli::ion. The more time we have, 
the more indeed we ouahl sinj^Iy to lievote to the wor- 
ship and service of our grratcst and best friend, for such 
the Almighty is to us : —but religion consists in a state 
of heart which loves God above all thipg^;, and looks up 
to him as our Father, our Friend, the J eacher of n:an, 
who waits to be gracious, who iiivites us to learn of him- 
self. Let us consider this, and we shall know, that in the 
midst of unavoidable business, we can lift up our thoughts 
to hlmj and he will accept the prayers of tlie heart : these 
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f>r ilif happinf^s of knovrini; li.i- £:*■.! ;:t»-' ro -M. tl> 
IK*! V and ciorir'us Ri'ir.r - f:>:" ri:* >''.: T' • * i » ■ •;>?• ».; 
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Wlmt a coiriort. wha; a ri':;s;il::-i-.in it :s i-' k»i».r- lii.r. 
B!= the C-i^ici oi hfvc. and such ihf NrriiMa'-es cif' iiire him io 
be. *'God is i'.»ve. and hf ihui Jufiit-ih in ioAt, U\i:!i- 
pih in <.^»d- and (.i(»d in him."" 1 ./oA.*: iv. 16.' 'I'Imp 
is t!ie resttitrti why he reqnireF usti»sctk and srrve. to 
lioi'C'-jr and oLxv hirr?. Aiju C> ! thfre i.- e^erv leiisiji 
to l"Vt iiim above eil. He crovnM>iir iIj.vs viiiii lenLii'i 
morcies. with ahun.iarii 'k;\:'.ic ki ■!i'iie>s : lit- is a kind F.iid 
c^j in passionate Faihtr. ihe k»iiiit::in ^ii" Li^'hi. of l.ih- jh»d 
Love. Yon. who arc MuiiuTs. hvar the v*irr-.'> -f :en.)« i 
mcrri'.niih which he con:;fSCtr:iis ii» s::cKk Tn i ?! v. uc !.;.\ ^' 
put ihfcir trust in him. " Cai a *.*i«mar. hirct; i.-: s'.ir;.- 
iii2 ciiiid. that siie >::c«i:!a Pvjt fr.vt* cv niphsyi.';^ :ir ::.■: 
sou oi' her womb r lea. lii-. v is:;v jorcei. Vft wW. i :r : 
foriiet ihee."' J^wrt^- xlix. I 5in. ^'J''h i> tiie love m.ii 
viHichful care o!' Gud our }!ca\ c*pjy V at her. of vlium :: 
is di.-ciared, -He shall fee.i his fiock like a slit-jiliii''.'." 
(/sa. si. 11 ) *• Behold he :h:il keeiieth Israel. shaii nthher 
slumber mir sleep." Fsulm cxxi. 4/j 

F rum ibe very bee^nnin^ of lime lo the feser: chiy, 
he has made himself known to the woiid by u»;U. M-dt- ;. 
nniueriied mer<y, g-oodness. and love, d*Tiariii j that nc 
affiirts not willini;ly. n^r trieves tlie cliildren of uiti) : 
for like as a father piijeth his children, so the Lc^rd 
pitielh tliem who fear hijn. And nill you liien live in 
ibrffeifulness of Kiim wlio never forgets you r \M11 you 
remain in booda^re to sin and satan. when you are call- 
ed by the gospel of Jesus into the slorious liberty of 
the sons and dauiihiers of C*od ? Will you obey sjiian. 
the eoesiy of your louls, rather thaa serre that graciuus 



Goil. in whom you live, and move, and have your holnz ? 
O ! think huw great and hnly He is« who is Lord of hea- 
ven and eaith ; before whom bns[ht and glorious angels 
fall (ifostratc in adoration. Think how he created all 
thintrs by the word of his power, and upholds them con- 
tinuallv. 

If he were to command the sun to depart from the 
heavens, it would vanish away ; if he were to forbid tiie 
earth to bring forth fruit, we must perish from off it. 
And will you who breathe his air, and |>artake of the 
benefits of his creation, will you complain you whe have had 
no proof of his luve ? Will you to whom he has given 
life for such glorious pur]K>ses, be so ungrateful as to for- 
get him, 3'our kind Benefactor? Well might king David 
the psalmist say, ^^ When 1 consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou 
hunt ordained ; what is man that thou art mindful of hinii 
or the son of man that thou visiteth him ?*' Psabn viii, 
3rd verse.) Above all, remember we have immortal souls 
dwelling in these bodies — souls which are a spark of life| 
and must exist to all eternity. 

The day will soon arrive, when we shall feel that the 
obiof business of tliis life, is to prepare for another and a 
better world. Then we shall find it signifieth little wheth- 
er, in this life, we were rich or poor, learned or ignorant 
as to this world's \\isdom ; but the only thing worth 6{\r 
attention will be, whether we have come to the saving 
knowledire of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. I believe 
there never was, nor ever will be a person born into the 
world, to whom our Almighty Father is not willing to 
teach the nature of true religion : and if multitudes pass 
through life without knowing it, it is because they have 
rebelled against that inward conviction which would have 
led them to a knowledge of themselves, and awakened 
desires after an acquaintance with God. If then so many 
may be said to be ignorant of their duty, the fault is their 
own : for, if tfaey have but a sincere desire of knowing 
irhat is right^ that gracious God^ who knows our most sc-^ 
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cret thoaghts, will lift up the light of his countenance oa 
their souls. The Saviour himself sufficiently assured hii 
followers, that none, at last, would be able to plead igno- 
rance as an excuse for the neglect of their duty. The 
apostle tells us, ^the grace of God, that bringeth salvai- 
tion, hath appeared to ail men, teaching us that denying 
nngodlinets and worldly lust, we should live soberly^ 
righteously, and godly in this present world. {Titua lu 
ll, 12.) Now all who obey these first teachings, will find 
mn increasing wish to be more and more taught of God ; 
«nd, as they yield to this inward something, which pleads 
with, and admonishes them in the secret of their hearts, 
they will discover that they have been mercifully visited 
by Grod; with his ^'Day spring from on high.'* They will 
know what the apostle meant when he declared, ^'The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth and heart*' (Rom. 
X. 8th.) And what the blessed Redeemer meant by ^'The 
kingdom of God is within you." 

It is indeed the privilege of the religion of JesiS 
-Christ, (the gospel dispensation under which we live,) 
that there is not an absolute necessity for the teaching 
of men, in order to comprehend those truths which relate 
to the salvation of our soub. The prophet Jeremiah, 
who lived many hundred years before the appearance of 
our Saviour amongst men, was commanded by the Al* 
mighty to describe the gospel-day in this manner, Be« 
hold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a 
new covenant with the House of Israel, and with the 
House of Judah : not according to the covenant I made 
with their fathers, in the day that I took them by the 
hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt, &c. Jb'ut 
this shall be the covenant that 1 will make, saith the 
Lord ; 1 will put my law in their inward parts, and write 
]t in their hearts, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people ; and they shall teach no more every maa 
his neighbour, and every man his brotlicr, saying, ''Know 
the Lord ;*' for tliey shall all know me: from the least 
of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord. (J<^ 
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remiah chap. xxxi. verse 31, &c.) If when you feel the 
secret checks of th^it Divine Teacher^ who reproves job 
whenever you do wrong, you would yield to what he re* 
quires, you would feel the reward of peace in your hearts; 
a peace promised by, the Saviour of the world to his ol» 
dient cliildren - Peace I leave with ytiu, my peace I gin 
unto you; not as the world giveth, give i unto yooy" 
&c. {Jolm xiv. 27. ) 

This will be putting the precepts of the cbristmn »• 
ligion in practice But though it is a great fevsurls 
read or to hear the instructive truths contained in the 
Scriptures, yet this will be to no purpose if you do not 
obey as well as hear them. The apostle Paul ttrlb ili| , 
(2 Cor, iv. 6.) that *^ Grod who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shiued in our hearts, to give tfas 
Kght of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ." The more we attend to the discoiveries 1 
of this Divine Light, the more we feel that there is mudh ' 
in our hearts which wants to be enliglitened, and cleansed 
from evil. Then we shall learn , that the soul stands in 
need of something to support and nourish it as well as the 
body ; and that as the soul is immortal, its food must be 
spiritual. We shall then hear, and joyfully understand, 
what the holy Redeemer said formerly, when he declar- 
ed, '^ 1 am the bread of life, he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst." {John vi. 35 ) And atrain, " 1 am the light of 
the world, he that folluweth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the Light of Life." (John viii. 12 ) 

This then is the condemnation, that lit;ht is come into 
the world, but men love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil. (John iii. 19.) The evil deeds 
of men make them prefer daikness to lii'ht. They are 
not desirous in genQral, to accept of, and benefit by the re- 
medy provided by the infiniie love of (iod ; they are not 
iJuflicieutly concerned to walk while thci/ have, the liaht. 
It ever was, and ever will be the laniiuaue of the jrracious 
Hedeemer, " Look unto me and be }e saved, all ye ends 
of the earth. (Isaiah xiv. 22.) 
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^ Come unto me all you who labour, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give yoo rest/' (Matt. xi. 28.) Do 
not then 9 I earnestly and affectionately entreat you, do 
not deceive yourselves, by thinking since God is mer- 
cifaly that you need not be anxious about your present 
eondnct or future state This woulil be a dreadful error 
indeed. It is true that Jesus, the Rede* mer of his peo- 
ple, has laid down his life for us, that we mitrht d«?part 
from evil, and stand accepted in the Divine sight; that we 
ttay be delivered from the bondage of sin and satan, and 
Ivoaght into the glorious liberty of the sons and dau^h* 
ters of God ; but if we would profit by these proofs of 
his love, we must accept of his salvation on the terms he 
offers it ; we must be his true disciples by forsaking sin, 
and endeavouring to do the will of God upon earth as it 
is done in heaven. Remember, we cannot enter the 
kingdom of everlasting rest, to join the celestial company 
of saints and angels, till we have learned to lament our 
past transgressions, and have suffered the blessed Saviour 
of the world to cleanse our hearts from evil, that they 
may be filled with the graces of the Holy Spirit. He 
lias given us all a time for re()entance; he has ofiered 
us the means of being saved in him, with an everlast- 
ing salvation ; but if we neglect these means, if we suf- 
fer this day of gracious visitation to pass away unimproved, 
dreadful indeed will be our state. 

Recollect you are now in time, to-morrow you may be in 
ttemity ! yS ork then while it is day : for the night Com- 
eth wherein no man can work: The blessed Jesus him« 
self declared, in effect, to the Jews, if ye believe not that 
I am, and die in your sins, whither 1 go you cannot come. 
^JoAn viii. 21,24.) 

Do not think that you are sufficiently prepared for eter- 
nity, if you go to some place of woi-ship, and abstain from 
gross sins ; for if you become acquainted with your own 
hearts, through that erace with which the Almighty merci- 
fully visits the children of men, you will be humble under a 
sense of his goodnesS| andyoor onfrn unworthiness ; you 



wiTl then become of the number of those whom he hotb 
blessed, saying, ^< Blessed are they that moum^ for they 
shall be comforted ; blessed are the poor in spirit^ for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven." (Matt. v. 3. 4b) 

And you dear young people, who may read these lines, 
let me, in real desire for your happiness, invite you to re- 
member your Creator in the days of your youth ; remember 
that he sees all your actions, and knows all your thongfats ; 
that without his blessing you cannot really prosper; yoa 
oould not be happy, even if you possessed all this world 
contains. It is only by knowing and serving the Lord 
that you can have peace ; for, ^' There is no peace to the^ 
wicked, saith my God.*' ^isa. Ivii. 21.^ Be encouraged « 
then, to look up to your heavenly Father as your best 
friend : He hath assured us, They that seek wisdom early 
shall find her. (Proo. viii.) Ask and ye shall recdve^ 
seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened. 
(Matt. vii. 7.) 

The blessed Jesus received little children, saying, << SdA 
fer little children to come unto me, and forbid them • 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven !" At the same 
time he declared, " Whosoever shall not receive the kiogw 
dom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein.** 
(Markx. 14, 15.) Be humble then, be simple, be obedient 
to the teachings of Him, who will be as a Shepherd to the 
little ones of his flock. Do not continue in the practice 
of any thing, which, when you have done it, brings unea- 
siness over your minds, but follow those things that make 
for your peace ; this attention to small things is the way 
to grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. He that is faithful in the little, will 
be made ruler over more. To-day then, O ! to-day, if 
you hear his voice, harden not your hearts 3 hear and obey 
smd your souls shall live I 
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rA LETTER, &c. 



Ut DSAB WIFE AMD CHILDREN, 

AIt love, which neither sea nor land, nor death itaeff, 
eaa extinguish or lessen towards you, most endeared- 
ly visits you with eternal embraces and wilf abide 
with you forever : and may the Grod of my life watch 
ever you, and bless you, and do you good in this world 
and for ever ! Some things are upon ray spirit to leave 
with you in your respective capacities, as I am to one a 
husband, and to the rest a father, if I should never see 
you more in this world. 

My dear wife ! Remember thou wast the love of my 
youth, and much the joy of my life, the most beloved, 
as well as the most worthy of all my earthly comforts : 
and the reason of that love was more thy inward than 
thy outward excellencies, which yet were many. God 
knows, and thou knowest it, I can say it was a match of 
Providence's making : and God's image in us both was 
the first thing, and the most amiable and engaging orna- 
ment in our eyes. Now I am to leave thee, and that 
without knowing whether I shall ever sec thee more in 
this world, take my counsel into thy bosom, and let it dwell 
with thee in my stead while thou livest. 

First : Let the fear of the Lord, and a zeal and love 
to his glory dwell richly in thy heart; and tliou wilt 



iratch for good over thyself, and thy dear children and 
family, that no rude, light, or bad thing be committed ; 
tflse God will be offended, and he will repent himself ef 
the good he intends thee and thine. 

Secondly : Be diligent in meetings for worship and 
discipline ; stir up thyself and others herein ; it is thy 
duty and place ; and let meetings be kept once a day in 
the family to wait upon the Lord, who has j^ven us much 
time for ourselves ; and, my dearest, to make thy family 
mutters easy to thee, divide thy time and be regular: 
it is easy and sweet ; thy retirement will afford thee to 
do it ; as in the morning to view the business of the 
house, and fix it as thou desirest, seeing all be in order ; 
that by thy counsel all may move, and to thee render an 
account every evening. The time for work, for walking, 
for meals, should be fixed, at least as near as may be r 
and grieve not thyself witli careless servants ; they will 
disorder thee ; rather pay them and let them go, if they 
will not be better by admonitions. It is best to avoid 
many words, which I know wound the soul, and offend 
the l.ord. 

Thirdly : Cast up thy income, and see what it daily 
amounts to ; by which thou niayst be sure to have it in 
thy sight and power, to keep within compass : and I be- 
seech tliee to live low and sparingly, till my debts are paid, 
and then enlarge as thou set^st it convenient. Remember 
thy mother's example when tiiy father *s public spiritedness 
had worsted his estate (which is my case.) I know thou lov- 
est plain thiiii^s, and art averse to tlie pumps of the world ; 
a nobility natural to thee. I write not as doubtful, but 
to quicken thee, fur my sake to be more vigilant herein ; 
knowing that Gud will bless thy care, and thy poor chil- 
dren and thee for it. My mind is wrapt up in a saying 
of thy father's, " I desire not riches, but to owe nothing:" 
and truly that is wealth : and more than enough to live, 
is a snare attended with many sorrows. I need not bid 
thee be humble, for thou art so ; nor meek and patient, 
for it is much thy natural disposition \ but I pray thee be 
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of\ in retirement with the Lord, and guard against en- 
croaching friendships. Keej) them at arms' end, for it is 
giving away our power, aye, and self too, into the posses* 
sioii of another ; and that which seems engaging in the 
beginniog, may prove a yoke and burden too hard and 
heavy in the end. Wherefore keep dominion over thy- 
self, and let thy children, good meetings, and friends^ 
be die pleasure of thy life. 

Fourthly : And now my dearest, let me recommend 
to thy care, my dear children ; abundantly beloved of 
me, as the Lord's blessings, and the sweet pledges of 
our mutual and endeared aflection. Above all things, 
endeavour to bring them up in the love of virtue, and 
that holy plain way of it which we have lived in, that 
the world in no pait of it get into my family. 1 had 
rather they were homely than finely bred, as to outward 
behaviour; yet I love sweetness mixed with gravity, and 
cheerfulness tempered with sobriety. Religion in the 
heart, leads into this true civility, teaching men and wo- 
men to be mild and couilcous in their behaviour, an ac- 
complishment worthy indeed of praise. 

Fifthly : Next, teach them to love one another ; tell 
them it is the charge I left behind itie ; and that it is tlic 
way to have the love and blessing of God upon them ; 
also, what his portion is, who hates, or calls his brother 
fool. Sometimes separate them, but not long ; and al- 
low them to send and give each other small thiisgs^ to 
endear one another with. Once more I say, tell them, 
it was my counsel they should be tender and affectionate 
one to another. For their learning, be liberal, Sj)are 
no cost, for by such parsimony, all is lost that is saved ; 
but let it be useful knowledge, such as is consistent with 
truth and godliness, not cherishing a vain conversation 
or idle mind ; but ingenuity mixed with industry, is good 
for the body and mind too. I recommend the useful 
parts of mathematics, as building houses or ships, mea*^ 
suring, surveying, dialling, navigation ; but agriculture h 
espeoally in my eye. Let my children be husbandmen 

I* 
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and housewives: like Abraham and the holy Ancients, who 
pleased God and obtained a good report. Such employ- 
ment is industrious, iiealtliy, honest, and of good example. 
It leads to consider the works of God and natare, things 
that are good ; aod diverts the mind from being taken 
U[» with the vain arts and inventions of a luxurious world. 
It is commendable' in the princes of Germany, and the 
nobles of that empire, that they have all their childreo 
instructed in some useful occupation. Rather keep an 
ingenious person in the house to teach them, than send 
them to schools ; too many evil impressions being com- 
monly received there. Be sure to obsei*ve their genius, 
and do not cross it as to learning. Let them not dwell 
too long on one thing ^ but let their change be agreeable, 
and all their diversions have some little bodily labour in 
them. When grown big, have most care for them ; for 
then there are more snares both within and without. 
When marriageable, sec thai they have worthy persons 
in their eye, of good life, and good fame for piety and 
understanding. 1 need no wealth, but sufficiency ; and 
be sure their love be dear, fervent, and mutual, that it 
may be happy for them. I choose not they should 
be married to earthly covetous kindred ; and of cities 
and towns of concourse beware : the world is apt to 
stick close to those who have lived, and got wealth there ; 
a country life and estate 1 like best for my cliildren. I 
prefer a decent mansion of an hundred pounds per an- 
num, before ten thousand pounds in London, or such 
like place, in a way of trade. In fine, my dear, endea- 
vour to breed them dutiful to the Lord, and his blessed 
jight, truth and grace, in their hearts, and his fear will 
grow up with them. " Train up a child," says the wise 
man, " in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.'' JNext, inculcate obedience to thee, 
their dear mother, and that not for wrath, but for con- 
science sake ; liberal to the poor, pitiful to the miserable, 
humble and kind to all. And may my God make thee 
a blessing, and give thee comfort la our dear cliildreu ^ 



and in age^ gather thee to the joy and blessedness of the 
just (where no death shall separate usj forever ! 

And DOW, my dear children, who are the |iifts of the 
God'of your tender father, hear my counsel and lay it up 
in your hearts ; love it more than treasure ; and follow it 
and you shall be blessed here, and hap)>y hereafter. In 
the first place, remember your Creator in the days of your 
youth* It was the glory of Israel, as expressed in the 
second of Jeremiah : and how did God bless Josiah, be- 
cause he feared him in his youth ! and so he did Jacob, 
Joseph, and Moses. O ray dear children, remember, and 
fear, and serve him who made you, and gave you to me 
and your dear mother, that you may live to him, and glo- 
rify him in your generation ! 

To do this in your youthful days, seek after the. Lord, 
that you may find him ; remembering his great love in 
creating you ; that you are not beasts, plants, or stones, 
but that he has kept you, and given you his grace whhin, 
and substance without, and provided plentifully for you. 
This remember in your youth, that you may be kept from 
the evil of the world ; for, in age, it will be harder to 
overcome the temptations of it. 

Wherefore, my dear children, eschew the appearance 
of evil, and love and cleave to that in your hearts, which 
shows you evil from good, and tells you when you do 
amiss, and reproves you for it. It is the ligl^t of Christ, 
that he has given you for your salvation. If you do this, 
and follow my ^counsel, God will bless you in this world, 
and give you an inheritance in that which shall never 
have an end. For the light of Jesus is of a purifying na- 
ture ; it seasons those who love it and take heed to it ; 
and never leaves such, till it has brought tliem to the City 
of God, that has foundations. O that ye may be sea- 
soned with the gracious nature of it ! Ilide it in your 
hearts, and flee, my dear children, from all youthful lusts ; 
the vain sports, pastimes, and pleasure of the world ; re- 
deeming the time, because the days are evil I — You eae 
now beginning to live.^-*-What woiUd some give for your 



lldie? Oh .' I could hive lived better, were I, ai yoUtV \ 
tbeSuvrrof yooth.— Therefore Inve and feurtlic Latiij. 
k«ep cloM to meeting, nod delight la wait on ilie Liim 
Ood of jour falbef uid muthtr, emong tiis despised pr<» ' 
pie, as we hare done ; uid ciiurii ii ytnvr hommr la be 
mnnlMr* of that Socieiy, ami beirs of tbnt living fellow- 
■Uip wbMk i( enjoyed among ttiem ; Tur ilie eiperienct 
of vhich, your fallter'a soul l>lesa?lh ihc^ Lord forever. 

Next: beabedientla>iJurdearniaiheT,a woman whoK 
Tirlne and good name is an honour to you ; for «lie liiti 
Keen eiceeded by none in hrr lime fur her plainneBs, integ- 
rity, induBtry, humanity, virtue, and cood undersiandin;; 
qoaJitiei not uiuai aiaoiig women of lie r worldly condition 
and tank> Therefore, lionour and obey her, my deaj" 
children, ai your mother, and your father's love and de- 
light } my, fove her too : fur she loved your father yith 
« deep and upright love, choosing biui before ail bar 
■Oiany auilora; and though slie was o( a delicate conftj- 
tuthtp and noble ipirit, yet she di^cended to tlte nttuMt 
tendcmeia and care Sot you, performing lli« most painful 
acis of Miirice to you in ymr infancy, as a mother ttiul a 
nnrse too. I charge you betiire the Lord, honour and 
obey, love and cherish your dear mother. 

^I'ext, betake yourselves to some honest iadoctrioui 
criurse of life, and that not of sordid coveftnusness, but for 
example, and avoid idleness. And if you change your 
condition aud marry, choose vith the kuowledg^ and 
consent of your moilier, if living, or of guardians, or 
those who luve the charge of you. Mind neither bewitj 
nor riches, but the fear of the Lord, and a sweet and aoH 
iable disposition ; such as yon can love above all this 
world, and that may make your habitations pleasant and 
desirable to you. 

And being married, be lender, affectionate, patient, and 
meek. Live in the fear of the Lord, and he will bless 
you and your offspring. Be sure to live witliin compass : 
borrow not, neither be beholden to any. Ruin not your- 
«elvea b^ kuidu«w to othersj for tbat exceeds the ds^ 



^^Unds of friendship ; neither will a true friend expect it. 
^Jonall matters I heed not. 

Let your industry and parsimony go no farther than 
t[)r ^ sufficiency for life, and to make a provision for your 
children, (and that in moderation,) if the Lord gives you 
any. I charge you help the poor and needy ; let the 
Lord have a voluntary share of your income, for the good 
of the poor, both in our Society and others ; for we are 
all his creatures ; remembering that^ ^^ he that giveth to 
the poor lendeth to the Lord." 

Know well your in -comings 5 that your out-goings may 
be the better regulated. Love not money, nor the world; 
use them only^and they will serve you ; but if you love tliem^ 
you serve them, which will debase your spirits^ as well as 
offend the Lord. 

Pity the distressed, and hold out a hand of help to 
them : affliction may be your lot ; and as you mete to 
others, God will mete to you again. 

Be humble and gentle in your conversation, of few 
words, I charge you : but always pertinent when you 
Bpeak, hearing out before you attempt to answer^ and 
then speak as if you would persuade, not impose. 

Affront none, neither revenge the affronts that are done 
to you ; but forgive^ and you shall be forgiven of your 
heavenly Father. 

In making friends, consider well first ; and when 
you are fixed, be true, not wavering by reports, nor 
deserting in affliction, for that becomes not the gond 
and virtuous. Watch against anger, neither speak nor 
act in it : for, like drunkenness, it makes a man a beast, 
and throws people into many inconveniencies. 

Avoid flatterers, for they are thieves in disguise, their 
praise is costly, designing to get by those they bespeak ; 
they are the worst of creatures ; they Vie to flatter, and 
flatter to cheat; and, which is worse, if you believe them, 
3^00 cheat yourselves most dangerously. But the virtu- 
ous, though poor, love, cherish, and prefer. Remember 
that D^vid, asking the Lord, who shall abide in thy tfi- 
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bernacle ? who shall dwell upon tby holy hlU ? answen^ 
He that walketh uprightly, worketh righteousness, and 
speaketh the truth in his heart ; in whose eyes the vile 
person is contemned, but who honoureth them who fear the 
Lord. Next my children, be temperate in all things: 
in your diet, fot that is physic by prevention ; it keepiy 
nay, it makes people heahhy, and their generation loumL 
This is exclusive of the spiritual advantage it brings. Be 
also plain in your apparel. Keep out that lust which 
reigns too much over some. Let your virtues be yow 
ornaments ; remembering life is more than food^ and the 
body than raiment. Let your furniture be simple and 
cheap. Avoid pride, avarice and luxury. Read my 
* No Cross No Crown.' There is instruction ! 

Make your conversation with the most eminent for 
wisdom and piety ; and shun all wicked men as you hope 
for the blessing of God, and the comfort of your father's 
living and dying prayers. Be sure you speaJk no evil of 
any, no, not of the meanest ; much less of your superiorSi 
as, magistrates, guardians, tutors^ teachers, and elders in 
Christ. 

Be not bu^y-bodiet ; meddle not with other folks' mat- 
ters, but when in conscience and duty pressed : for it pro- 
cures trouble, and is ill maimers, and very unseemly to 
wise men. 

In your families, remember Abraham, ]\!oses, and 
Joshua, their integrity to the Lord ; and do as you have 
them for your examples. 

Let the fear and service of the living God be encour- 
aged in your houses ; and that plainness, sobriety, and 
moderation in all things, which becometh God's chosen 
people. And as I advised you my beloved children, 
do you counsel yours, if God should give you any ; yea, 
I cownsel and command them as my posterity, that they 
love and serve the Lord God with an upright heart ; that 
he may bless you and yours, from generation to gene- 
ration. 

And as for you, who are likely to be concerned in the 
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gOYemment of Pennsylvania, and my pnrts of East Jer- 
sey, especially the first, I do charge you, hefore the Lord 
God and his noly Angels, that you he lowly, diligent and 
tender ; fearing God, and loving the people, and hating 
covetousnifss. Let Justice have its impartial course, and 
the Law free passage. Though to your loss, protect no 
man against it ; for you are not above the law, but the 
law above you. Live therefore, the lives yourselves, 
you would have the people live, and then you have right 
and boldness to punbh the transgressors. Keep upon 
the square, for God sees you : therefore do your duty ; 
and be sure you see with your own eyes and hear with 
your own ears. Entertain no lurchers, cheri-h no in* 
terested informers ; use no tricks ; fly to no devices to 
support or cover injustice ; but let your hearts be upright 
before the Lord, trusting in him, above the contrivances 
of men, and none shall be able to hurt or suppUint. 

Oh ! the Lord is a strong God, and he can do what- 
soever he pleases ; and though men consider it not, it is 
the Lord that rules and over-rules in the Kingdoms of 
men, and he builds up and pulls down. I, your father, 
am the man that can say. He that trusts in the Lord shall 
not be confounded ; but €rod, in due time, will make his 
enemies be at peace with him. 

If you thus behave yourselves, and so become a terror 
to evil doers, and a praise to them that do well, God, my 
God, will be with you in wisdom and a sound mind, and 
make you blessed instruments in His hand, for thr* settle- 
ment of some of those desolate parts of the world : and 
this my soul desires, above all worldly honours and riches, 
both for you that go and you that stay ; you that govern, 
and you that are governed ; that in the end you may be 
|;athered, with me, to the rest of God. 

Finally, my children, love one another, with a true 
endeared love, and your dear relations on both sides ; 
and take care to preserve tender affection in your chil- 
dren to each other, often marrying within themselves, so 
9M it be without the bounds forbidden in God s law, that 
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M they may not, like the forgetting unnatural world, gron 
out of kindred, and as cold as strangers ; but, as becomes 
a truly natural and Christian stocky you, and yours aftei 
you, may live in the pure and fervent love of Grod to< 
wards one another, as becometh brethren in the spiiitiia] 
and natural relation. 

So my Grod that hath blessed me with his abundant 
mercies, both of this and the other and better life, be 
unth you all, guide you by his counsel, bless you, and 
bring vou to his eternal glory ! that you may shine, mj 
dear children, in the firmament of God*s poweri with the 
blessed spirits of the just, that celestial family, praisins 
and admiring him, the Grod and Father of all forever and 
ever. For there is no God like unto him ; the God o: 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of the Pro 
phets, the Apostles, and Afartyrs, and of Jesus, in wbonc 
I live forever. 

So farewell to my thrice dearly beloved wife and chil 
4r^n. 

Yours, as God ple^seth, in that which n( 
waters can quencb» no time impair, noi 
distance wear away, but remains for 
«ver. 



WILLIAM PENN» 
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.iNCIENT CHRISTIANS' PRINCIPLE, &c. 



The life and nature of Christ, all true Christians, 
who have the Spirit of Christ, may find in them- 
selves ; and others may have some sense thereof by 
reading and well considering the contents of the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of Matthew, where 
it is said, that Jesus ''seeing the multitudes, went up 
into a mountain, and when he was set, his disciples 
came unto him, and he opened his mouth and taught 
them." What he taught his disciples then, he teach- 
eth all true Christians now : though he ascended, 
the Holy Spirit that dwelt in him descended, and 
did then, doth now, and to the end of the world will 
tabernacle with all the Lord^s redeemed to be their 
Teacher ; and as many as walk after this Spirit, are 
taught of Christ, and walk in his footsteps ; for as no 
vine beareth one kind of grape, and the branches 
pother, so all the members of Christ answer the 
life of Christ in their conversation ; they are hum- 
ble, lowly, meek, merciful, patient, peaceable, just, 
upright, honest, and faithful. A Christian is not 
known by his words, but by his works, his Dature, 
his life, and bis conversation. 

The true trial of our Christianity is to be found 
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in the life and nature of Christ ; if the Spirit of 
Clirist hath the rule in us, these following fruits will 
be brought forth by us : 

First. In all our communication, our yea will be 
yea, and our nay, nay : the word that goeth out of 
our lips will be sure. 

He that is a Christian indeed, hath no necessity 
in himself, nor need to be urged by others, to bind 
his soul with an oath to perform his word ; for the 
law of the Spirit of life in his own heart constrains 
him so to do. 

Christians, in their communications, weigh their 
words, before they utter them, with their capacities 
to perform them : knowing that a promise cannot 
be broken without violating the righteous law of 

firflH in onr* n\vr\ nporfc WKtr^mnTrnr "ti/^'^* •-» •'•■»»-»r»rk 

is done, terror ensues; and this makes good men, 
who live under the government of Christ, dread 
much more to break their words, than others do to 
forfeit their bonds. Tliis holy dread makes our 
yea to be yea, and our nay to be nay ; this makes 
us cautious in our promises, and careful in our per- 
formances. The exhortation may be read in scrip- 
ture, but the binding tie must be known in our own 
hearts. All that have the scripture have this rule : 
but unless we have a principle of life in ourselves, 
we cannot walk by this rule : and we must not only 
have such a principle, but we must also improve it 
by a continued practice, before it comes to be our 
life, our centre, and our nature ; till then we may 
say, * These things we should do ;' but cannot say, 
•These things we rfo;' and so witness against our- 
selves that, though we have the scriptures^ we walk 
not according to the scriptures ; though we liavr 



the words of Christ, we are not in the life and na- 
ture of Christ; our yea is not yea, and our nay, nay, 
in our communication ; our words and our promi- 
ses are not stedfast and sure. 

A second exhortation or command of our Lord 
was this, '' Resist not evil ;" and this was not only 
his doctrine, but his life and nature, as we may plen- 
tifully read in scripture. Though he met with re- 
Tilings, reproaches, bufietlngs, and cruel usage, we 
do not find that he was once moved thereby, much 
less that ever he resisted ; but gave his face to the 
smiter, and his cheeks to them that plucked off the 
hair ; and when he was lead as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter, ^ he was as a sheep dumb before the shearer } 
he opened not his mouth.' 

Now the fruits of the Spirit, in the Head and 
members, are one in nature ; for as Christ was bum- 
ble, lowly, meek, patient, peaceable, under all his suf- 
ferings, so are Christians, if Christians indeed : they 
render not evil for evil, they desire not an eye for 
an eye, nor a tooth for a tooth ; revenge of any kind 
is far from them ; but as patience and forbearance 
was the life and nature of Christ, so it is the life and 
nature of all Christians, as they grow in grace, and 
come to the fulness of the stature of Christ. 

And by this also, professors of Christianity may 
prove themselves, whether they are Christians in- 
deed ; for it is the deed that manifesteth all things: 
bad men may have good words; forms may be imi- 
tated, but ihe patience, the meekness, the forbear- 
ance that dwelt in Christ, and may be found [in de- 
gree] in all true Christians, cannot be imitated. 

A third exhortation or command of Christ was 
this, "Love your enemies; bless them that curse you, 
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do good to them thai hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute you." 

This also was not only the doctrine, but the life 
and nature of Christ, and as it is the life and na- 
ture of Christ, so it is the life and nature of Chris- 
tians, who are thoroughly leavened with the Spirit 
of Christ. 

No man, having the Spirit of Jesus, and living un- 
der the government thereof, can hate the person of 
any man ; for by creation, we are all the workman- 
ship of God's hands ; and all true Christians know 
that enmity, hatred, cursing, spite and persecution, 
proceed not from men, as they are the Lord's crea- 
tion, but as they have lost this ima;]^e, and thereby 
become emptied of good, and filled wilh all evil : 
for as an evil spirit comes to have the rule over us^ 
evil fruits will be brought forth by us. 

Could we but see ourselves, did we but observe 
our own natures, with the fruits we bring forth in our 
lives, we might easily judge of ourselves whether we 
were converts or not; whether the Spirit of Christ 
or tbe spirit of this world, had the rule in us, and 
over us ; for the course of our lives, especially in 
times of trial, declares who are led by the meek 
spirit of Jesus, and who are not ; who are leavened 
with the leaven of righteousness, and who are not; 
who lead a sober, upright, godly life, and who do 
not ; it is not our words, but our conversation, [or 
lives] that manifest what spirit hath the rule in us 
and over us. 

For until by conversion, our natures come to be 
changed, we cannot love enemies, bavins^ as much 
enmity against them, as they have against us ; we 
cannot bless them, we cannot pray for them, we 
shall be forward to do them hurt, but far from doing 
them good* 1^ 
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Come professors of Christianity, measure your- 
selves by this line, try yourselves by this touchstone ; 
are you reduced to such a frame of spirit as to 
^* love your enemies^ bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate youj and pray for them that 
despitefully use you, and persecute you ?'* — This is 
a true character of Christianity. 

A fourth branch of life, nature, and doctrine of 
Christ was manifested in these words, ^' Take no 
thought* for your life what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink, nor yet fory our body what ye shall put 
on ; but seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. 

As many as have found the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and are come to live under the rule 
and government of a right Spirit, have the mind of 
Christ ; though they live in the world, their thoughts 
run not out after the world. A true Christian is di- 
ligent in his calling, fnoderate in his expences, con- 
tent in his state ; takes but litile thought what he 
shall eat, or what he shall drink, or wherewithal he 
shall be clothed ; he delii!;hts in jusitice, equity, 
truth, and faitl)fulnei?s. and his lliouglils are exercised 
therein, and resting on tiod's providence, his honest 
endeavours, are attended with a bhjssing. 

Uf)godly men seek the world first, 1 may say, first 
and last ; the riches of the world, the honour of the 
world, the pleasures of the woild, and the praise of 
the world : ' What they shall eat, or what the}- shall 
drink,' to please their af)petites ; *What they shall 
put on,' to be accounted ^leat in the world, and to 
Lave the pre-eminence above and before their fel- 



(* Rather, Be not anxioiLS. This is a more £orrect translation. 



low-creatures : their thoughts run far more, how 
they shall be conformable to the fashions of the 
world, than how they shall be conformable to the 
life, nature and doctrine of Christ. 

This is the natural slate of the sons and daughiers 
of men, whilst they continue in a stale of degenera- 
cy, aliens to the commonwealth of Itiael, and btran- 
gers to that covenant of promise thai the Lord made 
with the house of Jacob. And to a belter state none 
can come, but by seeking and finding the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, or the rule and govern- 
ment of Chfist, by his eternal Spirit in iheir owq 
hearts. There the seed is sown : there the leaven 
is laid : there the pearl of great price is found, but 
not without digging deep : for wbile vice is upper- 
most, virtue is lowermost ; whilst sin reigns, tbe 
power or dominion of grace is not felt : the biing- 
ing down of the one is the exaltation of the- other. 
There must be a death unto sin, before there can 
be a new birth unto righteousness ; and ihere must 
be a new birth unto righteousness, and a growth in 
righteousness, before we can centie in that content 
as to ' take no thought what we shall eat, what we 
shall drink, or wherewithal we shall he clothed.' 
And so it is every man's principal concern, first to 
seek the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; 
first to know the rule and government of a right 
Spirit in himself ; for this makes him capable of 
leading a (-hiistian life, and of performing Chris- 
tian duties both to God and man. 

The fifth and last branch of the life, nature, and 
doctrine of Christ, that 1 shall here insist upon, is 
this, " All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you do ye even so to them ; for this 
is the law and the prophets.'' 



Thi.^ (iuing is accounted by man^ xealou3 pro- 
fe:?<oi'3of i.'ljnstiauity, in our present age, a moral 
i-i;r|]teousness, and so but a small part, or ratbcr no 
part, of true godliness ; but, rightly considered, all 
actual rip;hteousness, if it proceeds from a right spi- 
rit, is in itself the true righteousness offaith. 

Were the understandings of all who are called 
Christians, enlightened to see themselves as tbej 
are, to prove themselves by tKis Christian rule, 
weigh themselves in this equal balance^ the follow- 
ing sorts of men and women, with many others, 
would no more pass for true Christians. 

As first, all who in suits of law, by perverting jus- 
tice, or other suhlle contrivances, possess tbem- 
bclvcs of houses, lands, or goods, that they have no 
right unto. 

Secondly, all such as by violent robbing, or pri- 
vate ^tcaling, take that which is not their own. 

Tiiirdly, ail such as dtliin t!ie wages of the la- 
boun r. or grind tlio poor, by bi ating down the value 
of l?ieir labour till they cannot live thereby. 

Fouilhly, all a-uch as in trade or dealing, use light 
weifTJit?, bliort ineasuie, or any kind of deceit. 

Filtlily, all such as cither give or take bribes. 

Sixthly, all such as take wages to serve, and are 
not laithful to their trust. 

Seve»jihly, all such as make contracts, and per- 
form not the same ; or en,^age themselves by pro- 
mises, and have no regard to their word. 

Eighthly, all such as by evil reports, whisperinn^s, 
or barkbitings, sow the seeds of strife, create preju- 
dice, or quench charity. 

None of these abide in the doctrines of Christ, 
none of these do as they would be done unto ; 
thousch ihey bear a Christian name, they are stran- 
gers 10 a Obristiau life. 
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BywLat way may the proud become humble, the 
wild become sober, the covetous become content, 
the fraudulent become just, the intemperate become 
moderate, the incontinent become chaste, the un- 
faithful become faithful ? 1 know many will say. 
By hearing good ministers, reading good books, and 
conferring with good men. 

By hearing good ministers, reading good books, 
and conferring with good men, we may be convict- 
ed, but not thoroughly converted : for as virtue hath 
a spring, so vice bath a root that words will not 
reach. The strength of sin is the growth of that 
seed which the wicked one hath sown in the inward 
parts of the sons and daughters of men ; and foras- 
much as the cause is within, it is impossible it should 
be wholly removed by things without : as the cause 
is within, so the cure must be Vi^itbin, by mortifying 
.the body of sin, or bringing down the strength there- 
of ; which is thus effected : 

There is no unrighteous thing done, but there is 
an inward motion before there is any outward ac- 
tion ; and, by that light which enlightenelh every 
man that cometh into the world, if our eyes are in- 
ward, we may see those m- lions ; and the way to 
mortify the body of sin, is to deny and turn fiom 
every such motion in then::!ng thereof; for in their 
risin^; they are weak and powerless, and may be ea- 
sily turned back. If we do not suppress vice in the 
risings thereof, it will ccLiinue our lord ; but by ev- 
ery such denial, we bring down that which would 
arise and reign in us and (iver us,whether It be pride, 
covetousness, envy, falsehood, or any other vice 
whatever : for the more denials are given to vice, 
the fewer assaults it will make ; the stronger the 
jppositioDj the weaker the attempt. As yielding 
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gives vice ground to grow from a seed to a body, 
denials bring it down from a body to a seed ; so tbat 
tbtui^b something thereof may abide in us, it doth 
not reign over us. 

The-axe is never laid to the root of the tree, till 
a refurnialion begins within ; the life ofrighteous- 
ne'^s stands [or has its rise] in the mortification of 
sin, which is an inward work. The spirit of this 
world must be brought down, before the Spirit of 
tlie Lord can be exalted in us. 

And as they that live after the fiesb, have less life, 
less light, less grace, less fear ; so, such as walk af- 
ter the Spirit, doing such things as are upright, hon- 
est, and of good report, from a piinciple in their 
own hearts, find an increase ; they come to have 
more life, more light, more grace, more fear of of- 
fendiiff God or their neij2:hbour ; and this increase 
is a livnig unto righteousness. As the one goes fur- 
ther from, so the other draws nearer to the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Now a talent is noi improved by lying hid in a 
napkin ; if we would have more grace, we must ex- 
crci:?f; the measure we have attained unto ; we must 
live in the continual practice of right things ; wc 
inui^t keep in lowliness, meekness, temperance, pa- 
tic uce, and other virtues ; we must be just in our 
dealiijgs, as well in the smallest concern, as in those 
which are more weighty; for a small matter turns 
the balance, and if that sm?Jl matter be wanting, 
ihingsare nf»t just, we do not as we would he done by. 

And this just dealing, as righteousne^i^ co nits to 
reign, will be no hard thing, for as we accustom 
ourselves thereunto, it will be uppermost ; it will be 
as a diligent handmaid, ready to ofler her service : 
and avayy act of righteoui-r.ers peri'oimcd in a litrlst 
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spirit, Lalh its reward, which is not only an answer 
of peace, but joy in the Holy Ghost. 

The way of life is the way of pleasantness, all her 
paths are peace. At the beginning of our journey, 
it will seem a straight and narrow way ; but after 
we have travelled on awhile, we shall run therein 
with great delight. For the kingdom of heaven, 
or Christ's government by his eternal Spirit in the 
hearts of his people, doth not consist of righteous- 
ness alone : the righteousness that proceeds from a 
right spirit, is accompanied with peace and joy. 
As ill-doing is attended with trouble and sorrow, 
well-doing is attended with peace and joy. All the 
pleasures of wickedness, that the whole world af- 
fords, are not to be compared to the joys of a 
righteous life. Every evil motion that we deny, in 
obedience unto Christ, affordeth a superior joy to 
that which a warrior hath in battle, when his enemy 
fleet h before him. 

I cannot recommend myself, or any other, to any 
better way for the reforming of our lives, than to 
turn in our eye to the gift of God in ourselves, that 
by his can<ile [or light] we may see the risings of 
vice, and so deny it : that the contrary, which is 
grace and truth, may arise and reign in us ; for that 
is our help, that is our strength, and that is our de- 
fence. 

Many have been awakened from the sleep of sin, 
and have had in themselves a true hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ; who being awakened by an 
outward ministry, from that expected to have their 
hunger and thirst satisfied : but '' It is the Spirit 
that quickeneth/' Wiiat can satisfy a soul that 
thirsteth after righteousness, but that which is in 
Tery truth the spring of righteousness ? It is in our 
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selves the well is to be found, that whosoever drink- 
elh of shall never thirst ; there is the spring that 
flowcth up unto everlasting life. 

As the kingdom of heaven stands not in words, 
but in power ; so it is not words, but the power 
of God that can mortify the deeds of the body, 
change our nature, and make us new creatures. 

Did the sons and daughters of men who are call- 
ed Christians, make it their concern to be Christians 
indeed, by mortifying in themselves the spirit of 
this world, which is the origin of all vice, they would 
be not only a happy, but a lovely people- ; for by 
mortifying the body of sin. oppression would cease, 
all wrongs and injuries would be at an end ; love 
would spring both to God and man ; grace would 
grow ; humility, meekness, moderation and all other 
virtues would show themselves. They would be 
another manner of people in their conversation ; 
their vv4)ids and their works would be just, upright 
and honest ; they would confide in one another 
without any scruple or doubt. — Whai ismorelo\>ly 
than to be at all times, and on all occasions, jost, 
upiigiit, honest, anti faithful, doing to all men, in 
all things whatsoever, even as we would thai tlify 
shoulvl do unto us ! [jiving under the rule and go- 
V(M nment of a right spirit, quiilifics us for performing 
every Christian duty : "VVe shall love the Lord our 
God with nil our hearts, and (»ur neiahb'^urs as our- 
selves : which is tli^^ -um of all godiiaess, and the 
true character of Chiiaiiauiiy. 
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ON THE PEACE OF GOD, Ik. 



A GENERAL prospect of human life, presents a 
fcene of turbulencC} of which the troubled ocean is an 
emblem. But there is a sweet, a peaceable, a tran- 
quil state of self-possession, whether external circum- 
stances are prosperous or adverse, which constitutes 
the most solid happiness of which human nature is 
capable. This enjoyment, arising from moderate 
desires, a regulated imagination, lively hopes, and 
full confidence in the Deity, is that chief good^ which 
philosophers have vainly sought in the schools, by 
the strongest efforts of imassisted reason. What 
then can point it out, if reason^ improved by science 
to the highest degree,* has not been able to find it? 
The answer is obvious. The religion of Jesus Christ 
offers to its sincere votaries the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding ; a kind and degree of hap- 
pihess, which no language can clearly express ; which 
the understanding cannot adequately conceive, though 
the heart can feel it, with the most delightful expe- 
rience. 

" The peace of God," says the world, " what is 
it ?" They know it not. Many have no concep- 
tion of happiness, independent of external circum- 
stances ; the toys of childhood, protracted to .age. 
They do not search for it in themselves^ but in the 
eyes of the world. All their enjoyments must be 
violent, sensual, or, at least, ostentatious. Admire 



pers exhibit their names in capitals, and fashion crowd 
to their door ; let their equipage be splendid, and 
their mansions magnificent, their egress and regress 
recorded in the daily histories, or they sicken in the 
midst of health ; they pine in the midst of abundance; 
the rose on their bosom loses its fragrance ; the ho* 
ney on their palates its flavour. I'o be celebrated, 
even for folly, even for vice, is to them an enviable 
NOTORIETY ; to be unnoticed in public circles, infuses 
a letter into all those sweets, which God in his bounty 
has lavished. 

But the felicity arising from the peace of God^ 
18 neither the tumultuous ecstasy of the fanatic, nor 
the noisy merriment of the prodigal. It seeks no 
plaudits : it makes no parade. It blazes not out like 
the sudden eruptions of a volcano ; but burns like 
the vestal fires, clear and constant, with a warmth 
that invigorates, without scorching } with a light that 
illuminates, without dazzUng. 

Thus desirable, how is the peace of Gob to be 
obtained ? It is an important question. Let us enter 
on the research. K we enter on it with dispositionB 
truly humble and sincere, there is Uttle doubt but 
we shall experience the truth of that comfortable de^ 
claration : '^ Ask and it shall be given ; seek efid ye 
flhall find." 

What said the wisdom of pagan antiquity, on the 
means of securing peace, or tranquillity r Much that 
was plausible ; httle to the purpose. 

It was the advice of an ancient philosopher : " Sub* 
ject thyself to reason, and thou shalt be reduced to no 
other subjection." Experience, however, has evinc- 
ed, that human reason, under a variety of circum- 
stances, is too weak and fallible to be depended upon 
for the foil security of human happiness. What he 
vainly attributed to reason, may with justice be aK» 
cribed to celigiook 



Heligion, duly understood, and duly attended to, 
is capable of giving much of that freedom from pas- 
sion and perturbation, to which philosophy in vain 
pretended. Not that I mean to arrogate too much. 
or claim more than truth and experience will aUow, 
even in favour of religion. While man preserves the 
nature which God gave him, he must continue sub- 
ject to the transient impulse of those sensations from 
external objects which excite passion, and disturb 
repose. ^ 

All I contend for is, that religion, vital religion, 
the religion of the heart, is the most powerful auxi* 
liary, in waging war with the passions, and promot- 
ing that sweet composure which constitutes the peace 
of God. Reason may point out what is right, but 
she wants authority in the minds of most men, to 
enforce obedience to her commands. Here religion 
steps in with majestic mien, and gives the sanction of 
a law to the dictates of discretion. 

I recommend, therefore, to him who wishes to ob- 
tain the peace of God, a diffidence in human reason, 
however strong by nature, and however improved 
b}' study. A confidence in it, leads to that pride 
which God resisteth. But I mean this diffidence to 
be chiefly confined to the operations of reason in rc- 
ligioiLs disquisitions. Things above reason are not 
to be rejected as contrary to reason, but to be receiv- 
ed with a reverential awe, and a devout submission of 
the understanding to the God wlio gave it. 

He, then, who wishes to tranquillize his bosom, 
must have recourse to more powerful medicines than 
those of philosophy. Philosophy has been tried 
from the earliest ages to the present hour, witli little 
success. She is cold and inactive. She may influ- 
ence and direct the understanding ; but she cannot 
warm the aflections with the love of God and virtue. 

—"Ha 



9r regulate even the virtuous passions; and no sen- 
timent is so efficacious for this purpose as the devo^ 
HonaL The word of God, as the strong language of 
the scripture expresses it, is quick^ and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow; and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. 

From shallow streams, we must hasten to the liv- 
ing fountain of the Christian religion. It is the in- 
fluence of God on the heart of man, the divine ope- 
ration of the Holy Spirit on the spirit of human crea- 
tures, which alone can bestow a permanent tranquil- 
lity ; that peace of God, that passeth alt understand- 
ing ; that peace which no humah eloquence can clear- 
ly explain ; which no human sagacity can, by its own 
unassisted efforts, procure; but which the devout 
heart of the believer feels with joy and gratitude. 

Let us then take a view of the fruits of the Spirit, 
as they are beautifully described by the Apostle. 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy y peace, long-suffer^ 
ing. gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance* 
— ^These lovely virtues have a natural tendency to 
produce equanimity, self-possession, a serene, placid, 
delightful frame of mind, such as the sages of old con- 
ceived, indeed, but could not either procure or com- 
municate. These make an earth a Heaven, and rea- 
der it evident, beyond a doubt, that the true Chris- 
tian, after all the boasts of the gay voluptuary, is the 
real man of happiness. 

The worldly man of pleasure is indeed, for the 
most part, a man of pleasure only in name. His 
pains, upon the whole greatly outweigh his pleasures ; 
or his insensibility, contracted by excess, leaves him 
in the midst of all that luxury can spread before binij 
in a state very remote from enjoyment. 

It would not be right to describe tl^^g^ Vn ^ ^ 



r,tontDTiohto4e \»*^ 
troA of'repicwDtadon, fbr'tbe-Mhe.irf'JHi^itraiic 1^ 
even the cuiK of reju^im. Bqt txperiAcewiBjM- 1^*^ 
.tify me IB Mso^ng, that the nnmnaot tattiet, is At 1 ^ 
gay and elevated circlea, that pnnve hapfimmn 
dimpatMKKmly, and never tfaink ofGo^tbottenm 
whh levi^ bgr Us name, exhibitmady eztertal ngM 
ofringuloriiritationiBndpablicniiMvyr 'Tbnm- 
pear to have no resonrceim their own boKML Tmf 
depmd CO precariou eztenuJs, on dte^irill wtA-ta^ 
dperattoD of -others, for all thdr pleaivrei. - Gumbi 
or FLACX ia tbdr grand. Tan«ly fat UtA. vam^ 
•emationB. Idke a nek manj iriie tains frcns riditts 
tide on lus hed, m h<q>es of that sleep which his fe- 
ver denies, they fly to various scenes of public re- 
sort; in the midst ofaAusemeiits, unsmused; inihe 
midit of pleasures, nnpleased ; and reluctantly return 
to their home, where God has given them a good in- 
beriti^pce. They have used, or rather abused, all 
thrir comforts. Tiiey are glutted with pleasure. 
Nothing has the grace of novelty to recommend it. 
Behold their dissalisfied conntenances, and their u> 
tificial smiles, at the gay places of public arausemcaiL 
Their appetite grown dull, this world aflbrding no 
new joy, and the next never in their thoughts, they 
are, at first, the slaves o( folly, and, at last, tiw vie* 
tims of despair. 

How different is it vith him who has hiqiptly im- 
bibed reli^^on in his early age, and learned to se^ 
as his chief good, " the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding r"' Great peace have they that lote 
thy law. I do not affirm, that the Christian religitm 
pretends, hke the arrogant philosophy of the stmcs, 
to place man out of the reach of evil, or to render 
him insensible of misery. A certain portion <tf evil 
and misery, is to be the lot of every mortal 



to operate in hs regular manner in the production of 
humility, godly sorrow, repentance, and amendment. 
But this I say, and am justified in the assertion by 
the Scriptures, and by the experience of many pious 
believers, that there is nothing M'hich can lessen the 
evils of life so much, or teach a man to bear them 
with such fortitude, as a full dependence on God, and 
a habit of seeking pleasure in a warm yet rational de- 
votion. This exalted pleasure will ever be found by 
those who seek it faithfully. 

It is not, indeed, to be believed, but that God, 
whose Providence superintends the animal and vegi- 
table world, and the inanimate creation, should watch 
over the spiritual, with peculiar care, and conduct it 
by his immediate influence. .A soul, therefore, which 
by piety and charity, humbly endeavours to ojjey the 
revealed will of God, and to render itself acceptable 
to Him who is too piure to behold iniquity without 
offence, will be sure of his peculiar regard. No evil 
so great shall happen to it, no misfortune so heavy 
shall befall it, that a way to escape shall not be open- 
ed, or a supernatural power of bearing it be afforded, 
A ray of sunshine will beam upon it from the foun- 
tain of spiritual light, when the world presents nothing 
but dark clouds. Like the Alpine mountain, the 
good and devout Christian rises above the clouds, 
and enjoys a glorious simshine, which erring mortals 
below him cannot partake. He who enjoys the peace 
of God, may be said to resemble the halcyon, whose 
nest floats on the glassy sea, undisturbed by llie agi- 
tation of the waves. 

Men deem themselves fortunate in obtaining the 
patronage of a fellow-creature like themselves, ele- 
vated, by the favour of a prince or by industry, above 
the common level. They feel themselves safe under 
his protection, from the evils of poverty. Yet what 
is the protection of man, of princes, of iiob\&%^ \» ^Sofc 



lirateciioo of Ae Lord of lords, the Kiag of lua^ 
die Rider ofprinoet? Butdie iuoiis CfaristiaiLbe- 
■^ Seves firmly, diat he enjoys di^ unspeakable advur 
tage. It is a oontinnal f^ist to him. It is n penn- 
nifld spring of living water. In adversity cur pros- 
perity, Ids CHisr GOOD reniains Hke die moiintui, 
whidb camiot.be moved. It is the rock of ages^ oi 
which he builds the fw fabric of his felidQr. i 

What is there, in all the pomp of the world, 4l 
enjoyments of luxury, or the gradficadon of panig^' 
comparable to the tranquil deKgfat of «.mo^ eoiiM' 
mem$i It is the heaUh of the-mind. It is a swesl 
peHtame th«t difibmi its .firagrance on etery thing 
near it, without eihausdng^ its store*. tTnacconMip 
niedwith this, the gay pleasures of die world mefiks 
brilliants to a diseased eye, muric to adeaf etr/wiaS 
in an ardent fever, or dainties in the hngooir-of an 
ague. To lie dovii] on the pillow, after' a'^ day qicflt 
in temperance^ in beneficence, and pietjr, how sweet 
is it ! How different firom the state of him, who re- 
clines at an unnatural hour, with Ids blood infiamed, 
his head throbbing with wine and gluttony, bisheartT 
aching with rancorous malice, his thoughts totally 
estranged from Him who has protected him in tte 
day, and who will watch over him ungrateful as he 
is, in the night season ! A good conscience is, indeed, 
the peace of God. Passions lulled to sleep, dear 
thoughts, cheerful temper, a disposition to be pleased 
with every obvious and innocent object around; 
thei>e are the effects of a good conscience ; these are 
the things which constitute happiness ; and these con- 
descend to dwell with the poor man, in his humble cot- 
tage ill the vale of obscurity . In the magnificent man- 
sion of the proud and vain, glitter the exteriors of hap- 
piness, the gilding, the trapping, the pride, and the 
pomp ; but in the decent habitations of piety, is oft- 



soKd GOOD, of which the parade of the vain, the jQri* 
volous, and the voluptuous, is but a shadowy sem- 
blance. 

I see a crowd, travelling, by choice, on tlie day of 
rest appointed for man and beast, with a speed that 
almost outstrips the wind. Whither are they hasten- 
ing? To the regions of delight ; some place of mod- 
ish resort ; where the sound of the viol invites; where 
the song and the dance, and the festive board, promise 
pleasure. Join the train awhile, and mark the event. 
The variety of objects dissipate care for a short time ; 
but weariness soon ensues, and satiety converts the 
promised pleasure to indifference at least, if not to 
pain. And now they return to their Aome, with coun* 
tepances that by no means express satisfaction at 
what is just past ; that satisfactioh which might have 
been expected, considering the preparation, the ex- 
pense, the haste, and the eagerness, which appeared 
in the commencement and progress of the fashionable 
excursion. Piety, charity, domestic comfort, have 
all been sacrificed at the shrine of Fashion ; and the 
fickle, unfeeling deity has bestowed nothing in return, 
but weariness, languor, and a total disrelish of the 
pleasures of simplicity, the sweets of innocence, the 
least of benevolence, and the enlivening ardour of 
devotion. 

To contrast the scene, I picture a regular, respect- 
able, religious family, spending their time, after the 
performance of their social, public, or professional 
duties, around the domestic fireside, in peace and 
love. Every countenance is illuminated with cheer- 
fuhiess. No tedium, no exhausted spirits, no pale, 
ghastly visages, from the vigils of the card table ; no 
envious feelings, no jealousy nor rage at the sight of 
superior splendour. Pleased with a wellspent day, 
before they retire to repose, they thank the Giver of 
all comfort for the mercies already received \ wA. 
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]Mb,.wilb hninble confidenca^ fer prolection i 
irfgH^mnd ^Nidnuance of inei^ daring the ic 
dor of life. Cheerfhl and refim4>ed, they rise 
■ionung, and go forth to the lalKNurs of UEe, chi 
the .carols of pious gratitude. Here is enjoyn 
existence; this is life indeedLwith aperpetuali 
not attended with the tunraliSiouB ardours of a 
fant the gentle, pleasant warmth of sound healf 
/^Yott, therefore, who, blessed by Provid^MX 
]|irofoflwinofwealdi,areenabled to make |i2eaf^ 
const«|| pursuit, tnfike eacperimaiif whether nl 
llCjll|^ purest lund is not to be drawn from rae 
lliuj|ifif pietjr and divuie love* And surely, it i 
tfble to retain r^j^otts principles inviolate, a 
bo^uidfonnly aictuitted by, reBgious smtimenta 
life occasionally diversSed by dieerfiil, and 1 
iijlB, and innocent amusements* Qnlyfaepyouf 
mm aU diUgenee. Let your imagination be pi 
your thoughts occadonally Verted ; but lei 
Aeart be unseduced from the love of Him wb 
loved you. Let your affections still point, lil 
needle to the north, wherever the vessel is blo^ 
the winds, towards God. Your hands may b 
ployed, in the avocations of social life and civi 
ety : but let your heart be at leisure for the 
which belong unto your peace ; which will i 
your life constantly cheerful, and your death a 
painful as the struggles of nature will admit. 

Gentleness and moderation contribute to i 
crease as well as duration of our most refined < 
meats. We see nothing of extreme rigour, n< 
of unnatural austerity, nothing of intemperate a 
in the devotion of our Saviour or his disciph 
that they seem to be no less repugnant to the £ 
than to reason and philosophy. Nothing •£ 
passionate is durable ; no, not even tlie ecstasieM 



rains. However it may rush in torrents for a dajTf 
it will exhaust itself, and dwindle to the shaUow 
stream, scarcely creeping within the banks of its na« 
nural channel. 

The passions are the chief destroyers of our peace j 
the storms and tempests of the moral world. To ex- 
tirpate them is impossible, if it were desirable. But 
to regulate them by habitual care, is not so difficult, 
and is certainly worth all our attention. Many men 
do evidently acquire a wonderful command of their 
passions, in the presence of their superiors, or when 
their temporal interest is concerned. And shall we 
not attempt it in the presence of God dwelling in us^ 
and for an everlasting interest ? 

The task is facilitated by the grace of God, which 
certainly co-operates with man in every virtuous en- 
deavour. To Jesus Christ, then, let us have re- 
course. He who said to the sea, " Be still," will calm 
onr passions as he smoothed the waves. Peace was 
the legacy which he left to his followers. Hear his 
soothing words : " Peace I leave with you ; my peace 
I give unto you ; not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you." " The work of righteousness," says Isaiah, 
** is peace ; and the effect of righteousness, quietness 
and assurance for ever." " Grace and peace be mul- 
tiplied unto you," says St. Peter, "through the 
knowledge of God and of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

**Not as the world giveth," says our Saviour, 
•* give I peace." The world speaks peace, when there 
is no peace. Dissipation, variety of worldly busi- 
ness, worldly cares, worldly company, riot, noise, 
intemperance, produce a tumult, which banishes 
reflection, but cannot cause serenity, self-possession, 
tod Composure. 

"[Qus Christian seeks peMe, by seeking pardon of 
God pji^ repentance. " Acquaint thyself with Grod, 
and be at peace." He seeks peace, by keeping a 



wstdi cm those great destroyen crifit, his^fiasnoiil 
Qd tl^^ie timiu]|a(Diui waves he pours the o3 of jChris- 
tian love,' and they are calou -Thus he lives j^— at 
peace with hiniself, at peace with his nei^bour, and 
at peace with his God. *, 

Thus he lives 5 and, when he quits this eartUy 
scene, like a river whose IJkdLS are flowery, and 
whose waters limpid and smooth, he glides, unruflkd, 
ifllo the ocean of eternity* Go, then, gaide Spiriti 
to the realms of peace, and enjoy the .peace of God! 
— ki the bosom of thy father, and our father. Very 
pleasant hast thoa been unto .us, daring the time of 
^y sojourning here. Dove-like were tiby manners; 
for the Spirit, which descended like a dove, inspired 
thee with every amiable disposition, and 'aboveal, 
with the Lovl: or pe ace, national and public, as well 
« internal: and blessed a&e the ' peacem ailebs) 
weirs shall be the peace of God which passeth all me 
derstanding in the kingdom of Heaven. 

In the kingdoms of the earthy indeed, there is sel- 
dom any lasting peace. What Christian but must 
drop a tear over the fertile realms of Christendom 
crimsoned with human blood ; shed at tlie instigation 
of the spirit of the destroyer, taking his abode in 
the hearts which have rejected the Holy Ghost, the 
spirit of love, the God of peace ! May the rulers of 
the world receive the Spirit of Christ, and heal the 
wounds of the people ; so shall they experience, in 
the hour of their own distress, the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, and their crowns 
shall be immortal. 
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*CHBi8TuinTr bean all the tnariki of a dMM 
otignaj. b was^ foretold by prophecm. It wii 
confinaed by miracles. It was ratified by the blood 
of its author. Its doctriiies are pore, sublime^ om- 
ristent. Its precepu just and holy. Its worshqi' is 
spiritual. Its service reasonable, and r^ndefed-pnie- 
ticable by th^ oflers of divine aid to human wciak* 
ness. - It is sanctioned, by the promise of eternal 
happiness to the faidifid, and the threat of everlastp 
faig misery to the disobedient. It had. no icoIluskB 
with fiower, for power sought to crush it It could 
not be in any league with the world, for it set out by 
declaring itself at variance with its spirit. It repro- 
bated its maxims, it showed the vanity of its ^ories, 
the danger of its riches, the emptiness of its pleasures. 

This religion does not consist in an external c<hh 
formity to practices, which, though right in them- 
selves, may be adopted from human motives and to 
answer secular purposes. It is not a religion of 
forms, and modes, and decencies. It is being trans- 
formed into the image of God. It is being lijie- 
minded with Christ. It is considering him as our 
sanctifier, as well as our redeemer. It is endeavour- 
ing to live to him here, that we may live with him 
hereafter. It is desiring earnestly to surrender our 
will to his, our heart to the conduct of his spirit, our 
life to the guidance of his precepts. 
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same spirit which in the creation of the world moved 
Upon the face of the waters, operates upon the hu- 
man character to produce a new heart and a new 
life. By this operation, when submitted to, the affec- 
tions and facuhies of the man receive a new im- 
pulse — his dark understanding is illuminated; hig 
rebellious will is subdued ; his irregular desires are 
rectified; his judgment is informed; his inclinations 
are sanctified; his hopes and fears are directed to 
their true and proper end. Heaven becomes the 
object of his hopes, and eternal separation from God 
the object of his fears. The love of the world, is 
changed into the love of God. The whole internal 
frame and constitution receive a nobler bent; the 
intents and purposes of the mind, a sublimer aim. 
The heart, no longer the worshipper of the world, 
is struggling to become its conqueror. Our blessed 
Redeemer, in overcoming the world, bequeathed us 
his command to overcome it also : but as he did not 
give the command without the example, so he did 
not give the example without the offer of a power to 
obey the command. 

Genuine religion demands not merely an external 
profession of our allegiance to God, but an inward 
devotedness of ourselves to his service. It raises 
the Christian above the world, while he lives in it. 
It opens his eyes to realities, in the place of those 
shadows which he has been ptirsuing. Any religion 
which has not this for its end and object, is not that 
reli^on which the New Testament has presented to 
US ; which our Redeemer came down on earth to 
teach us by his precepts, to illustrate by his example, 
and confirm by his death. 

The religion which it is our present object to re- 
commend, is the religion of the heart. There it 
sdbnsts as the fountain of spiritual life ; thence it 
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•ends forth, as firpm the centraReat of &s ^nstentti 
tapplies of life and warmth diroagfa the whole fiaiK: 
there is the soul of virtue ; thier^ is the vital princi- 
ple which animates the whole.being^ of a ChridtiaB. 

Those who disbelieve that any -such prindpk ex- 
bts, will, it is to be fearedg ^cctuaDy. pneveirt its 
existing .in themselves ; at least, while they make 
their own state the measure of dieir ^giBDercJ jiifl|- 
ment. Not being sensible of the required diqMMi- 
tiouB, in thar own hearts, they estiibliah tfds ast 
proof of its impossibility in all caseiB. 

When our own heart and experience do not iDsi- 
trate these truths practically, so as to afford soine 
evidence of their reality, let us examine orsf im 
minds, and faithfully follow up ourcmiiactions; kt 
tis inquire whether God has really beoi wanti^ ia 
the i|ccomplishraent of his promises ; ^or whether ire 
have not been deficient in yielding to the snggestioiil 
of conscience, the motions of his Spirit ? Whether 
we have not neglected to implore the aids of that 
Spirit; whether we have not in various instances 
resisted them? Let us ask ourselves — Have we looked 
up to our Heavenly Father, with humble dependaice, 
for the supplies of his grace ? or, having prayed for 
those blessings only as a form, and having acqmtted 
ourselves of the form, do we continue to live as if 
we had not so prayed ? Having implored his direc- 
tion, do we endeavour to submit ourselves to his 
guidance ? Having prayed that his will may be done, 
do we never set up our will in contradiction to his ? 

If, then, we receive not the promised support and 
comfort, the failure must rest somewhere. It lies 
between him who has promised, and him to ¥Fhom 
the promise is made. There is no other alterna- 
tive ; — ^would it not be blasphemy to transfer the fefl- 
ure to God.*^ Let us not, then, rest, till' we have 
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cleared up the difficulty, by discovering the cause^ 
why, after a continued round of reading and prayer, 
after having for years conformed to outward duties, 
we find ourselves just where we were at setting out. 

We complain of our own weakness, and plead our 
inability as a reason, why we cannot^ serve God as 
we ought. This infirmity, its nature and its mea- 
sure, God knows far more exactly than we know it ; 
yet he knows, that with the help which he offers us, 
we can both love and obey him, or he never would 
have made it the qualification of obtsdning his fa- 
vour — he never would have said, " Give me thy 
heart" — •"*' Seek ye my face" — " Add to your faith 
virtue" — " Have a right heart and a right spirit"-— 
" Strengthen the things that remain" — " Ye will not 
come to me that ye might have life." 

It is the divine agency which sanctifies all means, 
and renders all external revelation effectual. The 
doctrines of salvation contained in the Scriptures, 
require the influence of that spirit which dictated 
them, to produce an influential faith. This Spirit, 
by enlightening the mind, brings an inward convic- 
tion of divine truth into operation. A mere histori- 
cal faith, the mere evidence of facts, which a man 
may obtain from reading, though it may enable him 
to refute the objections of others, will not operate 
against his corrupt afiections ; will not conquer his 
rebellious will j and therefore is not an eflSicacious 
principle. 

That the influence or agency of the Divine Spirit 
on the mind, is not an imaginary thing, is confirmed 
by the whole tenour of Scripture. If it were not so, 
diould we have such repeated cautions agaiiist ne- 
glecting or opposing it ? If the Holy Spirit could 
not be " grieved," might not be " quenched," were 
taot likely to be " resisted ;" that very Spirit which 
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**grievi not,** ''quench noty** 'fraytC not/* fhi 
BU>le never warns in agiinst inuigfaitty evil| Mr It 
courts US to imaginary good. If dn we nfiusi' |i 
mbmit to its gentle persoamns^ for inch they w^ 
and not artntrary conqNilnons, we ha;vena r^^falts 
enpect to attain tliat peace and Kbet ty g ! h ich*ai»de 
imTikge, the pronrised reward ot sincesgjChiiniiiM 

The Inppiness of a Christian does iiSt connslii 
mere feelings, or firames which are only oocaiMn4 
but in a setded, calm convic^on that God. nnd pM 
nal things liave the prevaifing inf wnee hi Us heart. 
The tme measure to he taken of onr state*li fivaii 
perceptible changH in onr desiDeSi tastes, apd^phsr 
sores ) from a sense of progress h^ Imlhiess of-Mt 
and life. If God gradoustj^ yonchfafe us imrasl 
•consolatioii, it is to fiy«"Mi*^ os to lurdier progs e n } 
it isbgivcn ns for sappwt in onr way, and not Ibr a 
setded maintenance in our prennt coci£tion« K 
the promises- are our food, the commandments ais 
our work ; and a temperate Christian ought to de- 
sire nourishment only to carry him throu^ his bih 
siness. Besides these occasional supports, which ive 
are more ready to desire than to put ourselves in the 
way to obtain, their is an inward peace in an htonble 
trust in God, and in a simple reliance on his Provi* 
dence ; there is a repose of spirit, a freedom from so* 
ficitude in a lowly confidence in him, for which the 
world has nothing to give in exchange. 

The state we have been describing, is that sober 
earnest of heaven, that reasonable anticipation of 
eternal felicity, which God is graciously pleased to 
grant, not partially, not arbitrarily, but to aU who 
diligently seek his face, to all to whom his service 
is freedom, his will a law, his spirit a guide ; to aM 
who loVe him unfeignedly, to all who devote 



elves to him mureservedly, to all who with deqp 
elf-abasement, yet with filial confidence, prostrate 
hemselves before him, saying, Lord, lift thou up the 
ight of thy countenance upon us and we shall be 
lafe. 

But no man ought to flatter himself that he is in 
the favour of God, whose life is not consecrated to 
the service of God. The finest theory never yet 
carried any man to Heaven. A religion of notions 
which occupies the mind, without improving the 
heart, may obstruct, but cannot advance the salva- 
tion of men. Such a religion is not that which 
Christ came to teach mankind. 

Religion is more than mere correctness of thought, 
Justness of conception,, and exactness of judgment. 
It is a lifegiving principle. It must be iniused into 
habit, as well as govern in the understanding ; it must 
regulate the wiU, as well as direct the creed. It 
must not only cast the opinions into anew frame, but 
the heart into a new mould. It is a transforming as 
well as penetrating principle. It changes the tastes, 
gives activity to the inclinations, and, together with 
a new heart, produces a new life. 

Christianity enjoins the same temper, the same 
npirit, the same dispositions on all its real professors. 
The act, the performance, must depend on circum- 
stances. The power of doing good, or being ex- 
tensively useful, is withheld from many, from whom, 
however, the reward will not be .withheld. If the 
outward act constituted the whole value of Christian 
idrtue, then must the author of all good be himself 
the author of injustice, by putting it out of the power 
of multitudes to fulfil some of his own commands. 
In principles, in tempers, in fervent desires, in holy 
endeavours, consists the very essence of Christiaii 




powerful spring will actuate our movemeuts. 
essence of religion does not so much consist 
tions as aflections. Right actions performed 
there are no right affections, are utterly destit 
the substance of virtue. But neither can affc 
substantially and ti'uly subsist witliout pro( 
right actions. For never let it be forgotten, 
pious inclination which has not life and vigoui 
cient to ripen into act when the occasion pre^ 
self, and a right action which does not grow 01 
pure motive, will neither of them have an^^ plj 
the account of real goodness. A good iucll 
will be contrary to sin, but a mere inclination >^ 
subdue sin. 

The love of God, as it is the source of ever) 
action and feeling, so it is the only principle 
necessarily involves the love of our fellow-cre? 
Without this we do not love man as we < 
There is a love of partiality, but not of benevol 
of friends and favourites, of parties and societi< 
not of man collectively. It is true, we may ai 
without this principle, relieve his distresses, b 

i^n lint hpir with hie fiiiiltc • W#> mnv r\ff\mr 



rional good acts are no criterion of the state of the 
beart ; for who is there, who does not sometimes do 
them f If the principle be that of somid Christiani- 
ty, it will never be indolent. While we shall never 
do good with any great effect, till we labour to be 
conformed, in 4bme measure, to the image of God ; 
We shall best evince our having obtained something 
of that conformity, by a course of steady and active 
obedience to God. 

Every individual should bear in mind, that he is 
B^it into the world to act a part in it. And though 
>ne may have a more splendid, and another a more 
>bscure part assigned him, yet the actor of each is 
equally, is awfully accountable. Though God is not 
I hard, he is an exact master. His service, though 
K>t a severe, is a reasonable service. He exactly 
proportions his demands to his gifts. If he does not 
expect that one talent should be as productive as five, 
^et to even a single talent a proportionable respon- 
dbility is annexed. 

He who has said, " give me thy heart," will not 
ye satisfied with less ; he will not accept the praying 
lips, nor the mere hand of charity as substitutes. 

A real Christian will be just, sober, and charitable ; 
but he will not rest for salvation on justice, sobriety, 
or charity. He will perform the duties they eiijoin, 
in the spirit of Christianity, as instances of devout 
obedience, as evidences of a heart devoted to God. 

All virtues, it cannot be too often repeated, are 
accepted or rejected according to the principle which 
dictates them. This principle, kept in due exercise, 
becomes a habit, and every act strengthens the in- 
clination, adding vigour to the principle, and plea- 
sure to the performance. 

We cannot be said to be real Christians, till reli- 
(pon becomes oiur animating motive, our prevailing 
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piincipk Mid pvnint, as misch ms worldly thin 
Ihe prevufing mo&re^ principle, md pursuit of 
ly flien. 

A real Chrisdan being deqdy sensible • 
worttahuness of any actions, which do not 
from & right fountam, will aim at%ch an ha 
conforauity to the divine willi that to p^orm a 
of justice, charity, kindness^ tem p eran c e, and 
kindred virtue, may become. th^ temper, the h 
al^ the abiding state of his heart ; that like n 
streams, they may flow voluntarily from the 
source. 

Practical ChristianiQr then, is the actusd ope 
of Christian principles. It is lying on the wal 
#ccasions to exemplify them. It is *| exerdsfaii 
•elves unto Godliness.*' A real Christian will 
keep his heart open, his mind prepared, his affi 
•live to do whatever may occur m the way o{ 
Doing good is his vocation. He rejects no 
which comes within the sphere of his railing; 
he satisfied with the work he is employed in, 
might be doing a better. His having acquittec 
self of a good action, is so far from furnishinj 
with an excuse for avoiding the next, that it is 
reason for his embarking in it. His chariti< 
scarcely limited by his ponder ; nis will knoi 
limits. His ability may have bounds, — his be 
lence has none. He is in mind and desire the 
factor of every miserable man. Where the h< 
large, however small the ability, many ways of 
good will be invented. Christian charity is a 
enlarger of means. Christian self-denial, if it c 
fill the purse* will not empty it by a vanity. I 
vides for others by abridging from itself. S 
fluities it will lop, vanities it will cut ofi*. Tt 
▼i^er of Uberal things will find means of eff 
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them, which to the uidolent appear incredible, to the 
covetous impossible. Christian beneficence takes a 
large sweep. Money may fail, but benevolence will 
be going on. If the Christian cannot relieve wants 
be may mitigate sorrow. If he cannot give money, 
he may exercise a more difficult virtue — he may for- 
give injuries. ■ Ifgreat occasions do not arise, he will 
thankfully seize on small ones. He will never be at 
a loss for employment, while there is a misery with- 
in his knowledge. He will never be idle, while there 
is a distress to be relieved in another, or a corruption 
to be cured in his own heart. We have employment 
assigned us for every circumstance in life. When 
We are alone we have our thoughts to watch ; in the 
family, our tempers ; in company, our tongues. 

What an example of. disinterested goodness and 
unbounded kindness, have we jn our heavenly Fa- 
Jier ! who is merciful over all his works ; who dis- 
tributes common blessings without distinction ; who 
3estows the necessary refreshments of life, the shin- 
ing sun, and the refreshing shower, without waiting, 
3is we are apt to do, for personal merit, or attach- 
ment, or gratitude, as a qualification for his favours ; 
who does not affiict willingly ; who delights in the 
happiness, and desires the salvation, of all the chil- 
dren of men. 

What a model for our humble imitation, is our 
blessed Saviour ! whose whole life was one unbrokr 
en series of universal charity ; who, after teaching 
the multitude, fed them ; who repulsed none for being 
ignorant ; who was impatient with none for being 
dull; who despised none for being contemned by 
the world ; who encouraged those whose importunity 
others censured ; who gave bread, and forgave inju- 
ries : setting us an example, (says the Apostle,) that 
we should follow his steps* / 
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the generality of decorous people affirm (hoi 
we know not) to be safe for tliem ; yet if we f 
these things stir up in us improper propens 
tliey awaken thoughts which ought not to be < 
if they make spiritual concerns appear dull, 
wind our heart a little more about the wo 
short, if we find them hijurious to our owg sou 
let no example or persuasion, no belief of t! 
|pii(»d iiuiocence, no plea of their perfect safety 
us to indulge in them. It matters little to ou: 
ritv, what they are to others. Our business 
ourselves. Our responsibility is on our own 
Otiicrs cannot know the side on which we are 
able. Let our own unbiassed judgment dot 
our opinion ; let our o>\n experience decide i 
rtwn conduct. 
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bi ihc Right Employment of Time. 



time is part of that talent, which my Maker 
put into my hand, and for which he will at the 
day demand an account ; and if I have spent 
alent in unprofitable emplo}rment8, or in less 
able than I should, my arrear is so much the 
sr. If I have consumed my time, in studying 
-eferment, honour, or wealth, in this world ; in 
inghow to please myself with vain and unneces- 
•ecreations ; in unlawful or excessive pleasures; 
awful or immoderate curiosities ; which I might 
have spent in the study of the mystery of Christ, 
) conformity unto that will and testament he left 
r improving my interest in him, I have lost my 
of time, and opportunity ; for which I am ac« 
able, as mispent.* 

e consideratioh of our latter end, is a great mo^ 
nd means to put us upon the best and most 
able improvement of our tim^. There are cer- 

f the KwMMgeqf Christ fni€ifUd^* CmUn^Uiknt,j^»4$. 
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lations, ana aepenoencesy ^luioiu coveiousHc 
anxiety } the diligent and faithful walking in oiu 
ings, and discharge thereof. But there are 
other businesses of greater importance, which }' 
attainable without injuring ourselves in those 
mon concerns of our lives : namely, our know 
of God, of his will, and of the doctrine of o 
demption by Christ ; our repentance of sins 
making and keeping our peace with God ; acq 
ing ourselves with him ; living to his glory ; ws 
as in his presence ; praying to him ; learning i 
pend upon him ; rejoicing in him ; walking tbi 
unto him. — ^These, and such like as these, ai 
great bu^ess and end of our lives, for which ^ 
joy them in this world ; and these fit and prep; 
for that which is to come. And the considei 
that our lives are short and uncertain, and that 
will sooner or later come, puts us upon this n 
tion and practice to do this our great work w] 



yea, and without any neglect of what is necessary to 
be done in order to the common necessities of our 
lives and callings. It is not these that disable us and 
rob us of our time ; but the thieves that rob us of 
Dur time, and our one thing necessary, are negli* 
^nce, excess of pleasure, immoderate cares for 
ivealth, honour, and grandeur ; excessive eating and 
Irinking, curiosity, idleness : and then, when sick- 
less comes, and death comes, and God Almighty 
:alls upon us to give up the account of our steward- 
ship, we are all in confusion, our business is not half 
done ; it may be, not begun ; and yet our lamp is 
out; our day is spent; night hath overtaken us; 
and what we do is with much trouble, perplexity, and 
vexation ; and possibly our soul takes its flight be- 
fore we can finish it.* 

Most certainly, the wise consideration of our latter 
end, and the employing of ourselves, on that account 
upon that one thing necessary, render the life [so 
spent] the most contenting and comfortable life in 
the world. For, as a man that is aforehand in the 
world, hath a much more quiet life in order to exter- 
nals, than he that is behindhand; so a man that 
hath made his peace with his Maker through Christ 
Jesus, hath done a great part of the chief business 
of his life, and is ready, upon all occasions, for all 
conditions, whereunto the Divine Providence shall 
assign him. whether of life or death, of health or 
nckness, of poverty or riches ; he is as it were n£bt^ 



hand, in the busiuess and concern of his everlasting, 
and of his present state also. IT God lend him longer 
life in this world, he carries on his great business lo 
greater degrees of perfection, with ease, and without 
difficulty, trouble, or perturbation. But if Almighty 
God cut him shorter, and call him to give an account 
of his stewardship, he is ready ; bis accounts are fair, 
and his business is not now to be gone about. Bleat- 
ed is that servant, whom his master, when he cometlif 
shall liiid so doing.* 

Although death be thus subdued, and rendered ra- 
ther a benefit than a terror, lo good men ; yet, death 
is not to be wished or desired ; diougli it be an ob- 
ject not to be feared, it is a thing not to be coveted ; 
for certainly life is tiie greatest temporal blessing in 
this world. It was tlte passion, not the virtue, of that 
excellent prophet Elijah, that desired to die, because 
he thought himself only left of the true worshipperi 
of God, 1 Kings, xix. 4. 10. We are all placed in 
this world by Almighty God, and a talent of life ii 
delivered to us, and we are commanded to improv« 
it ; a task is set every one of us, in lliis life, by the 
Great Master of the Faintly of Heaven and £arth; 
and we are required with patience, obedience, and 
faithfulness, lo perform our task, and not to be weary 
of our work, nor wish our day at an end before its 
tiiDe. When our Lord calls us, it is our duty with 
courage and cheerfulness to obey bis call : but, nntil 
he calls, it is our duty, with patience, and conteDted" 



ness, to perforin our task ; to improve our knowledge 
and faith ; to do those works of piety and goodness ^ 
that he requires ; to serve our generation ; to give ai^ 
example of virtue and goodness ; to encourage others 
in the ways of virtue and goodness ; to provide for our 
families and relations ; to do all good offices of jus- 
tice, righteousness, liberality, and charity, to others ; 
cheerfully and industriously to follow our callings 
and other natural, civil, and moral employments; 
which, though of a lower importance in respect of* 
ourselves, are of greater use and moment in respect 
of others ; and are required of us, as part of the tasl(( 
that our great Lord enjoins, and for the sake of whici) 
he also bestows many talents upon us, to be thus im-« 
proved in this life, and for which we must, at the endl 
of our day, give our Lord an account : and, therefore, 
for the sake of this also, we are to be thankful for 
our life ; and not be desirous to leave our post, our 
station, our business, our life, till our Lord calls us 
• to himself in the ordinary way of his providence ; for 
h^ is.the only Lord of our lives, and we are not the 
Lords.of our own lives.* 

And again, as the business, and employments, and 
concerns of our life, must not estrange us from the 
thoughts of death ; so we must be careful, that the 
overmuch thought of death do not so much possess 
oar thoughts as to make us forget the concerns of 
oar life, or neglect the business for which that por- 
tion of time is allowed us : As, the business of fitting 

• AM. ^ 8— la 



our souls for Iieaven ; tlie business of our calliugs, 

relations, places, stations ; iiny, tlie comforlable, 

tiiaiikf'ul, sober enjoyments of those honest, la>sful 

comforts of our life that God lends us ; so as it be 

done with great sobriety, and moderation, as in the 

presence of God, and with much thankfulness to him ; 

for this is part of that very duty we owe to God for- 

^ those very external comforts and blessings we enjoy. 

r Deut, xxviii. 47. A tfise uid due consideration of 

our latter end, is neither lo render us a sad, mclait- 1 

choly, disconsolate people, nur to render us unfit for 

the businesses and offices of oiu- life ; but to render 

9 more watchful, vigilant, industrious, soberly cheer- 

I ftil, and thankful to that God, that hath been pleased 

I ^ns to make our lives serviceable lo Him, comJbrt- 

~ % able to us, profitable to others, and, after all tliis, to 

tiike ;i» ay tlie bitterue^is and sting of death through 

Jesus Cbrht our Lord.* 

Whatever you do, (says the author in another 
place,) be very careful to retain in yoor heart ahalnl 
of religion, that may be always about you ; andkeep 
your heart and your life always as in the presence 
of God, and tending towards him. This will be c«i- 
tinually with you, and put itself into acts, even al- 
though you are not in a solemn posture of religiou 
worship. This will lend you multitudes of reli^oui 
applications to Almighty God, upon all occasiou 
and interventions ; which will not at all hinder yon, 
in any measure, in your secular occasions, but betUr 



and farther yoa. This will confer a tincture of de- 
votion upon all your secular employments, and turn 
tfiose very actions, which are civil or natural, into 
die very true nature of religion, and make youir 
whole life to be an unintermitted life of religion and 
duty to God. For this habit of piety in your soul, 
will not only not lie sleeping and inactive, but al- 
most in every hour of the da> , will put forth actual 
es^ertings of itself in applications of short occasional 
pr aye r s , thanksgivings, dependence, and resort unto 
fhat "God that is always near you, and that lodgeth 
in a manner in your heart, by his fear and love, and by 
babhual religion towards him. And, by this means, yoa 
3o, effectually, and in the best and readiest manner 
imaginable, doubly redeem your time. 1. In the 
lawfal exercise of those natural and civil concerns, 
Ffaich are not only permitted, but in a great measure 
snjoined by Almighty God. 2. At the same time 
exercising acts of religious duties, observance, and 
ireneration unto Almighty God, by perpetuated, or 
at least frequently reiterated, though short, acts of 
devotion to him. And this is the great art of Ch!ris- 
tian chemistry, to convert those acts that are natural 
or civil, into acts truly religious ; whereby the whole 
course of this life is both truly and interpretatively a 
service to Almighty God, and an uninterrupted state 
of religion : which is the best, and noblest, and mo$t 
nniverssd redemption of time.* 

Be very carefril to prefer those actions of your Hie 

***Qfihe RedempHon ifTkney CotOemplaHom^ &C. ^. Mt. 
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Ibat 111081 concern yon; be tqre to do dum dueftil^ 
to do them mott. Let those tlungs that^ai^ oihm 
moment, ff^ pfaiei^ to those thmgs thai are of g^ejil* 
est moment. Eviery nlkan of the most ordhciary {ini- 
dence, havuig many thmgs to dio, will be me.'lo be 
doing that first and duefi»t, iHiidi most ^qiMjOS 
himi and wluch, being omitted, aad'jiosnbfy mhoBif 
disappointed, mig^t occasion bis most irreparable 
]oss« We l^ve, it is true, many things tobe-donJefii 
this life, Jtn hngOf viia hreriij^ anlweblivieaaaiOiV 
and opportunities fpr them ; but of these muijlSnBf^ 
some are barely conveniences for this life j/i 
though they seem more pecessary, yet^ttiB ib^ 
no Iiigher, nor IooIl farther, nor serve Jmgiet^ dM 
for the meridian of this life; and are rf no pMBdi 
use, the next moment after death. Tne pleasoni^ 
the profits, the honours, the most florid accommodsf 
.tions of great human learning, stately houses and pa* 
laces, goodly possessions, the greatest honours, higli- 
est reputation, deepest policy — ^they are fitted only to 
tliis life ^ when death comes, they are insignificant, 
pitiful things, and serve for nothing at all the very 
next moment after death; nay, the diseases and I 
pains, and lan(^uishings that are the preludes of death, 
render them perfectly vain, if not vexatious and tor* 
turing. But there are certain businesses that are not 
only excellently useful in this liffe, but such as abide 
by us in sickness, in death ; nay, go along with v» 
with singular comfort into the next life, and never 
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leave us, but state us in eternal rest and happinesti 
sach as may be with much ease acquired in the times 
of health and life, but very difficult to be attained in 
the time of sickness, and the hour of death, but never 
to be forgotten after death, such as are of that neces- 
fityf that, in comparison of them, all other things are 
impertinent and vain, if not desperately noxious and 
hurtful. There is no necessity for me to be rich 
ind great in the world ; to have such a title of ho- 
nour, such a place of dignity, or profit ; to leave 
sadi an inheritance or titular dignity to my son } or 
to have so many thousand pounds in my inventory, 
when I die. But there are certain matters of abso- 
lute necessity to me, such as if I am without, I am 
undone and lost, and yet such as if not attained here 
m this life, can never be attained ; and therefore, as 
it concerns me in the highest degree to attain them, 
BO it concerns me in the highest degree to attain them 
in this life, and to take all opportunities imaginable 
in order thereunto, and to redeem every minute of 
dme for that purpose, lest I should be for ever dis- 
appointed ; and not to be like the foolish virgin, get- 
ting oil when the door is ready to be shut ; but be 
fitted and re^y to die, and give up my account to 
my Lord with peace, and cheerfulness, and comfort ; 
so that if I should, either by the hand of some disease 
ar casualty, or other providence, receive this solemn 
message, * Set thy house in order, for thou shalt die/ 
I might receive it with as much readiness, willingnilBSy 
iemd cheerfulness, as a faithful and diligent servant 
would receive this command firom his master : ' Ton 
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iiiiiiitalM«iickajoarMyiQraelo^(M9^/ Sic^- 
neM and pain, and neariiOBid and fmnxd «ild ajge, 
have bottneu eauoffk of -themielvet tm atiertaia os^ 
and any aun that hath had esperimce of eidm» yiO 
find he halliencme^ to do to bear <hem« or to flnp^ 

withthenu And farth^j we know not whether tbr 
grace and omortnnky.dttt God hath lent v%juid>w«;; 
haver nefflected u& onr fives, shall ever be aflindeir 

mm- deathbeds; bat a fitde pdrtkwi of time ip oar 
Eves and healths are fonushed mththonsapds of ai: 
vitations and golden opportnnities for these gteat. 
woiks; Let as therefore redeem those portioBS of 
Ifane that oar life and health lend as,, for this gr^ : 
and. one. diing necessary : and let as reniemberi that 
when we shall come to die, and oar soak sit as it 
were hovering upon our lips, ready to take their fli^t, 
at how great a rate we would then be willing to pur- 
chase some of those hours we once triftd away !* 

Upon the management and disposal of our time 
depends the everlasting eoncemment of our souls. 
Ex hoc mofnento pendet JEtemitas f • Time once 
lost, is lost for ever. It is never to be recovered; 
all the wealth ofboth the Indies will not redeem nor 
recall the last hour I spent ; it ceaseth for ever.} 

* iHd p. S61—aS4, 267. 
. t On uiBiiHllpoitkm of time eternity depeadk 
tAMl.p.868. 
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BRIEF HINTS TO PARENTS, &c. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

SUCCESS in education depends more on preven- 
tion, than cure — ^more on forming habits, than laying 
injunctions — more on example, than precept. It is im- 
portant, however, that rules laid down should be strict- 
ly enforced, till obedience becomes habitual. 

But when is this interesting business to be begun, 
and how pursued f 

" It is to be begun from the cradle. The first step 
is to teach the infantile subject implicit obedience to 
parental authority ; and then to rule with such mode- 
ration and sweetness, that it shall entirely trust and 
love the hand that guides it. In this way, the good 
impressions made upon the young mind, are likely 
to be mdelible."* Persevering, yet gentle firmness, 
begun in infancy, establishes proper discipline, pro- 
cures obedience, and prevents almost all punishment. 

The subjection of a child's will may be efiected 
before its understanding is sufficiently enlarged to 
be influenced by reasoning. Generally the first in- 
clination a child discovers, is will. The first busi- 
ness of a parent, therefore, is to subject it. An infant 
will reach out its hand to take something improper 
for it to have ; if its hand be then withheld, and the 
countenance and expression of the parent refiise the 
indulgence, unmoved by its cries or struggles, it will 
soon learn to yield. And by uniformly experiencing 
_ 

* This passage, and those similarly marked in the following 
pages, are from ^* Tht Brief Remarker on the Wayi •/* Man :" ^8 
work fraught with much useful matter on a Tamif QMnbJKiA(^ " 



deniali equally firm, whaiever its wjUbet-^ufaf jwt 
to be grantedi sabaiduioii will beGOuie fibunr and 

ant prudent parents, while. iU&y are Jt^^tM to 
subdue sdi^will in their child, will Jbe. equally eanfid 
to cherish in it evejry appearance of bttievolflBceaBd 
afiection. 

As' children adinsoice tn age, i^ the >fiHCuIdes «f 
the mind expand, pareilts, by an easQ^ fiuniliar tiodp sf 
fonversing with diem, and adapting thrir lang«afBii 
tfieir ageand csqpadty, maiy nrgnlrr nlmhir nnlinari. . 
td influence over them, ffparentswierellmaatt^ 
cultivate the young mind fiom th^ Srskifmn.^mrt 
son, watching eveiy opportunity of CQmnanniatfBg 
instruction, i^ the same time seeking ib^Diviae ^en- 
ing on: their humble ^ideavours, wie jamr ifdfely be- 
lieve thev would be rarely disappolntied w hsffing 
their children grow ilp around them,.. 4tt that .<i^ 
oould reasonably desire them to be. . 

It is by enlightening the understanding, that ch3- 
dren are brought to feel the true ground of parental 
authority. Injunctions and restraints, if softened 
by endearment, will generally find returns of obedi- 
ence ; an4 ungrateful claims to liberty, will rarely 
oppose parental advice bestowed with meekness. 
Early to impress the tender mind with clearly defined 
perceptions of right and wrong, is very important 
Much misery may be prevented by it. 

FREEDOM BETWEEN PARENTS AND 

CHILDREN. 

According to the wise provision of Providence 
the fond endearment of parental love, produces an 
attachment in the breast of the child. A judicious 



fidence has been early invited by endearing affability, 
and established by prudence, reserve in tht child will 
seldom have place in maturer years. 

When children are accustomed freely to unbosom 
themselves, and unreservedly to reveal their wishes 
to the parental friend, who is most interested in their 
weltare, what advantages must result to them, and 
what pleasure to the mind of an affectionate parent ! 
When parents thus become to their children, the fa- 
miliar friends, the unreserved confidants, the sym- 
pathising partners in their joys and sorrows, hopes 
and disappointments ; a hold on the mind is obtained 
which will continue when authority ceases; and will 
prove a safeguard through the most cridkd periods 
of life. 

Young people who are treated as companions by 
judicious parents, are seldom addicted to degrading 
practices. They will even forego many indulgences 
to avoid displeasing them, or giving them pain; 

And there are few young people who wQuld not 
gladly avail themselves of parental advice and ex- 
perience, if not discouraged by want of freedom in 
the parent. Therefore, if we would have children 
unbosom their thoughts to us, their contidence must 
be invited by kindness and condescension. Not a 
condescension to improper indulgences, but a conde- 
scension that increases parental authority in right go- 
vernment. — ^There is no fear of losing respect or right 
authority, by freedom and familiarity :. it is by that 
we gain their confidence, and thus learn to know, and 
to correct their faults. 

Pure affection is so directed to the happiness of 
the child, that while it endeavours, by kindness and 
love, to prevent any thing like forced obedience, it 
also guards against that kind ef libifrty by which iv 
loses its authority 
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. RESERVfiDNESSJ^MD.SEVaREnr. ; 

That respect to a parent, wfaichis dbtMned by miil* 
ing getatleneM with fimniiets, diffiars ^ddy trim lim 
slavidb fear produced by severe ti^aioMnt^ Forwlfm 
tbe dread or pomshmeiit predotnistleii, die ifispdMoa 
if generaDy artfid. Fete, wfakb it idle eflfect df se- 
verity, prompts childfeii, not so knocb to avmd finhii 
as to elude detection. 

bdeed dmid childTte can iMrdly resist die teq|H 
tadon which terror holds out to ih^ of endeayom^ 
ing to hide oflenoes if posdbk. And tfaopgh sevei^. 
shoidd eztij|hbonfesrion, and prom&e dflltrict obw 
ence, it n^fk calculated to prodoce idncere rqpeak. 
ance, or awaken ynrtooos thteghts ; nor does it i» 
plant any principle to hinder th&'child from comiait^. 
ting a similar iaidt in onr absence. Its selJ^wiU iatLj 
in£ed be made sullenly to submit to.siqperi.oi'strenmi 
but it will remain unsulgected. And tte dcUons^p^ 
rit of revenge, by this kind of treatment, is often ge« 
nerated. 

One among the many disadvantages attending se- 
vere measures, is, that parents generally trust to the 
efTects of chastisement, and are deficient in that uni- 
form superintendence, advice and caution, on which 
the forming right habits, almost entirely depends. 
Children, when subjected to severity, often obtain 
more indulgences, and take morfe dangerous liberties, 
than those who are moderately curbed and gently 
instructed^ The keen temper that transports the pa- 
rent to blows and harsh treatment, is often accompa- 
nied by strong affections ; and when anger has sub- 
sided, he is sorry for having gone so far ; then too 
much liberty succeeds, till another fault, originating 
in parental indulgence or negligence, draws on the 



anger, suUenness. or obstmate perverseness : unless 
severity has broKen the q)irits, and the child sinks 
under discouragement. And, as the frequent recur- 
rence of anger and resentment, tends to beget hatred 
and ill-Vill, the disposition to benevolence is de- 
stroyed, and malevolence is introduced in its room. 

'^ Many children possess quick feelings of honour 
and disgrace : and in children the most promising, 
these feelings are often the most acute. They have 
a keen sensibility to shame, whereof a good use may 
be made by prudent management ^ but if this sensi-> 
biiity be put to hard proof, and that frequently, it 
becomes blunted, and their minds grow calloua[» 
And a child that is lost to shame, is in peculiar dan- 
ger of being a lost cliild." 

Again : '* Many parents of good sense, and great 
moral worth, fearful of failing in their duty by not 
governing enough, run into the opposite extreme. 
They maintain such reservedness, distance, and state- 
liness toward their children, that they hardly dare 
to speak in their presence. They incumber them 
with a multitude of regulations ; they tire them with 
long lessons of stern monitions; th?y disgust and 
alienate them with a superabundance of sharp re- 
proof; they treat their little levities as if they were 
heinous crimes. Instead of drawing them with 
* cords of love,' they bind them fast with cords that 
are galling and painful."* 

Again, there are some parents whose manner to- 
wards their children varies in exact proportion to 
the variations of their own fickle tempers.. When in 
a pleasant humour themselves, they indulge them in 
every thing: when displeased or angry, they will 
punish for almost notliing. This sort of government, 
if government it may be called, tends alike to dis- 
courage, and to produce contempt. 

Childbren that are trained up under severe disci- 
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fieqoent badalgence ct dicfir impc^fiffr 
whicfc every nodon of hamiineie becopneii Ane eon 
nected; end die idea iRiaiieiy wtAdtait eif dis^ 
appoimment. • Thii^ en Hyvei^regud flsr • Benanl 
ease, and penMmal graltticadon; n aqpUnilea in dto 
mindi ana selfishness and pride too firequendy be- 
eome the most prominent features in the character; 
for, by improper indulgence, self-will is so fostered, 
that a capricious humour is its unavoidable conse- 
quence. The passions so act and react upon each 
other, that the frequent gratification of will engenders 
pride, and pride augments the desire of gratifying 
the will, till it becomes insatiable. Many are the 
t3rrannicsj husbands and fathers, and turbulent wives 
and mothers, that have been formed by an educa- 
tion in which the will has never known subjection* 
For, as too great indulgence increases selfishness } 
so does the spirit of selfishness occasion miseries in 
domestic life. 

RULES AND IPf JUNCTIONS. 

" A few -rules are necessary for the government of 
children, and but a few. These should be too plain 



to be misunderstood, too reasonable to admit of dis* 
pute, and too important to be violated or neglected* 
They should be engraven early upon the memories 
of children, and enforced, when need reqmres it, 
with steady, but mild firmness; ^d by and by 
they will grow into habits ; and submission and obe^ 
dience will become natural" and easy. 

'* When children are managed in this manner 
from infancy, by parents, whose example compolrts 
with their injunctions, and whose exercise of author- 
ity carries along with it evident marks of tender 
affection, they feel the yoke to be easy, and are 
withheld ffom acts of disobedience, more by filial 
love, than the dread* of chastisement. Hence it is, 
that, in some liouses, family government goes on 
with singular regularity, though so silent as to be 
scarcely perceived. There is no violent scolding ; 
no boisterous threats; no fierce looks. Both the 
father and the mother are so mild and even in tem- 
per and good behaviour, that they seem scarcely to 
display any authority at all ; and yet their children 
are orderly, submissive, and dutiful, in a very uncom- 
mon degree. A single word, or a mere glance of the 
eye, from either the one or the other, they mind more 
than the children of some families do pelting and 
hard blows." 

" Thus mildly treated, children are led to delight 
in the company and conversation of their parents, 
and to receive counsel readily from their lips : and 
when they come of age to act for themselves, they 
do not feel like emancipated slaves ; but are still 
looking back, with mixed emotions of respect and 
love, to the salutary discipline they had been under, 
still accustoming themselves to consult their 
parents and to receive their advice with defer- 
ence;"^ being thus prepared to maintain similar 
discipline in their own families. 

A 2 



; . AUTHORITY AND OBEDIENCE. 

It is essential for children to know how to obey, 
and to bear a deuial. But if' we are not exact and 
regular in requiring obedience, we shall never ob- 
tain it. This requires steadiness and self'ComDiaod; 
' and without tl)e8e, there is very little liope, that ihf 
education of a child will be conducted apou rigbl 

p principles. Authority lo effect the desired purpose, 
must be unshaken, administered with affection, aod 
free Crom fretfuhiess or ill temper ; and though re- 
gular and consistent, never unnecessarily called into 
action, but always with effect. Autljority thus 
guarded will seldom fail to prgcure a ready obedi- 
ence, free from the thraldom of that slavish fear be- 
got by sternness and severity. 

A vigilant superintendence of children is necessa- 
ry, but not a frequent interference, if it can be 
avoided. To preserve them from evil, not from 
childishness, should be our object. 

Children are children, and it is our duty lo sym- 
pathise with them, as such ; to impose upon them no 
tuinecessary restraints; to grant every harioless 
gratification, and, as far as possible, to promote 
their enjoyment. This is by no means incompatible 

. witli salutary discipline ; which, if it ever obtain 
right obedience, must be begun and maintained by 
syn^athy and kindness. 

What is vulgarly called scolding, has no |Mirt in 
. mtablishing authority; but tends greatly to weaken 

' it. A mumplicity of words by way of rebukes and 
threats, accomplishes very little in obtaining infli^ 
voce or obedience. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

Corporal pimishmeot should be tbe lait resort; 
never used except for an atrocious ciime, cr a 
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smaller one obstinately persisted in. And, to ren- 
der it efficacious, or rather, to prevent its becoming 
a dangerous evil, it should be administered with per* 
feet serenity of temper, and affection towards the of> 
fender. 

Every kind of punishment that may terri|y the 
imagination, ought to be strictly guarded a^nst. 
The dark closet is one of that kind. Severe re* 
proaches, rough handling, and the hasty slap, if they 
do not much terrify, lessen right authority and injure 
the temper of a child. 

Children should not be punished for me^e acci- 
dents ; but mildly warned against similar careless- 
ness in future. And yet some people show much 
greater displeasure with a child for accidentally 
breaking a piece of china, or tearing its clothes, than 
for telling an untruth. Here the lesser is prefered 
to the greater, and the primary object of education 
is lost sight of. 

When a child has been punished in any way, he 
should be restored to favour as soon as possible : 
And when he has received forgiveness, treated as if 
nothing had happened. He may be affectionately 
reminded of his fault in private, as a warning for the 
future ; but to upbraid him with it, especially in thq 
presence of others, is a breach of honour, and a 
great unkindness. Under any circumstance, to re* 
proach children in company, is useless, and often 
injurious, as well as painful to them ; and is general* 
ly doue from irritability of temper, with little vieir 
to their profit. To have the name of a naughty child^ 
may produce so disheartening an effect on the mind, 
that the ill consequences may be felt to its great 
disadvantage. 

HARMONY IN FAMILIES. 
Impartiality tends greatly to promote harmony 
in families. Hei^ce, the necessity of parents not 
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namfiBtdng any murtiali^ to one ormHtof dMir 
duldren. In ue fiivoared diild, hlays itm fiNmdn- 
tion finr pride and self-importance, and in the ne|^ 
lected one, it raises indignation if not hatred ; whtS* 
tvermaybe die motives assigned fiir partiality, pa- 
rents mnst. answer to the Judge of all the -eaith, fiir 
the sorrows and erik it produces* 

Harmony in a fiunily vnllbe gready in ii gr niptedi 
should the fitther and mother pursue diftreot sys* 
terns in the management of theb children, h is 
therefore highly necessary that they adqpt a rinular 
plan; odienrise one or the odieroi diem,- and per- 
haps bodi| will lose the esteem o{ their chiktreo; 
obedience to eidier is not to be ^expected, or die 
probabiUty is, that bad habits, and incoirect princi- 
ples will be established. 

In ordir to promote love and harmony among 
ehildren, one should not be allowed to domineer 
over or tease another. Nor ought one to be prmsed 
at the expense of another. No envious comparisons 
must be drawn. Children should not be allowed 
to scoff at one who happens to be au offender. This 
practice destroys affection, and gives rise to resent- 
ment and retaliation. They should be taught to 
ieel for one another when in disgrace, and not be 
prohibited from interceding. 

■ 

TEJIPER. 

Great care is necessary not to injure the temper 
of children ; which is easily done. The government 
of our own temper is essential. For, if we speak to a 
child in a fretful manner, we shall generally find, that 
hb answer partakes of the like character. Our own 
irritability often excites a similar disposition in the 
litde ones around us. 

Blame is to be dispensed cautiously. For a 
child may be called naughty, troublesome, or unkind^ 
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till either bis temper will be kept in cohtinaal irrita^ 
tion, or he will listen with perfect indifference. 

In early childhood, much may be done by a sys- 
tem of prevention. A judicious parent may avert 
many an impending naughty fit by change of object, 
gentle amusement, and care to put no temptation in 
the way, if any of the little ones appear to be uncom- 
fortable or irritable. 

Children should not be unnecessarily thwarted 
when in pursuit of an object. A child, for example, 
before he can speak, is trotting after a ball ; the nurse 
snatches him up at the moment, to be washed, and 
the poor child throws himself into a violent passion; 
whereas, had she kindly assisted him in gaining his 
object and then taken him up, this trial would hav^ 
been spared, and his temper been uninjured.— Teas- 
ing and derision tend very much to imbitter the 
best temper. 

GENEROSITY AND BENEVOLENCE. 

To promote these virtues, selfishness, the prevailing 
evil of the human heart, must be carefully watched, 
and perseveringly counteracted in our children, 
and in our own conduct on all occasions. 

Grenerosity and benevolence, are not of a nature 
to be enforced by authority. But we may do much 
to promote their growth by our example, our influ-- 
ence, our instruction, and by the judicious improve* 
ment of those natural feelings of kindness, which al- 
most all children occasionally display. • There are 
very few, if any, who do not discover emotions of sym-r 
pathy and pity, at the sight of sorrow and suffering I 
these are among the favourable opportunities fof 
awakening their benevolence and compassion ; not 
only toward their fellow-creatures, but to every living 
thing. And we should be particularly careful to 
lose no such opportunity of cultivating this tender* 
Hess of feeling among themselves* 
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Wbeo a child lias received aii act of kindness or 
gem rosily, an appeal ought iiistautly to be made lo 
his leelings, vict tite daty of coiiiributing in a siuiilar 
manlier to the happiness of others, enforced at the 
monieiit when the mind is in a proper lone for the 
exercise of the sympatlietic feelings. 

In order to promote sympathetic feelings in chil- 
dreii, parents should uniformly manifest an abhai- 
I reace of cruelty, under whatever form it may appear; 
even wh«i exercised toward the most insignificant io- 
Kct. They should also waiclifully guard against, 
A«ud endeavour to suppress, a revengefiri lUsposition, 
not only in their children, hul also in those arouoil 
them. For if a child frequently hears the language 
. o J' retaliation and mutual reproacli, can we be surpris- 
ed if he di«|)lays an irascible and vindictive temper, 
as his nil! and his passions are strengthened by agef 
The principle of responsibility for the right use 
••both of toe and property, should be fre^ently im- 
pii-s^Lil on the youthful mind. Teach ihoni tlia[ a 
l;i\i;li use of the gifts of our Heavenly Father, is a 
species of ingratitude to him, and inju^ice to liiose 
ol our fellow-creatures who need the blessings so 
bountifully bestowed upon us. Teach them not to 
waste the least property, nor spoil the most trifling 
article, as both niay be useful to poor people. To 
give the feelings of Commiseration and benevolence a 
right direction, they should be exercised io good 
deeds. They may be taught to take care of, and 
save their clothing when past their use, to give to 
those poor children who have not sufficient clothes to 
defend them from the cold. Parents' example in 
thus saving, and giving, is powerful in calling into 
action those amiable virtues in their children ! 
JUSTICE. 
An early and deep rooted sense of justic^ strict 
' justice, is the proper soil wbereio to noonrit every 
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moral virtue ; and therefore it should be the constant 
care of parents, assiduously to instil its importance 
into the tender minds of their children. The 
feelings of benevolence will never be uniform nor 
extensive in their operations, unless they are support- 
ed by a strong sense of justice. The most scrupu- 
lous integrity, liberality, fair dealing, and honour, 
consistent with doing unto others on all occasions, 
as they would be done unto, ought to be early and 
forcibly inculcated, by example as well as precept. 
So far from indulging a smile at any instance.of self- 
ish dexterity, they should see that we view it with 
disapprobation. 

TRUTH AND SINCERITY. 

We should labour to excite in children a detesta- 
tion of all that is mean, cunning, or false, and to in- 
spire them with a spirit of openness, honour, and 
candour, making them feel how noble it is, not 
merely to speak the truth, but to speak the si:iiple, 
unaltered truth, whether it tell for or against them- 
selves. But to effect this, our example must uni- 
formly concur witli our instructions. Our whole be- 
haviour to them should be fair and without artifice. 
We should never deceive them, never employ cun- 
ning tcT gain our ends, or to spare present trouble. 
-For instance, to assure a child that the medicine he 
is to take is pleasant, when it is not so. Artifice is 
generally detected, even by children. There is much 
in the old proverb, '* a cunning trick helps but once, 
and hinders ever after." 

Great caution is required in making promises : but 
when madej children should see that we are rigid in 
performing them : our word passed must not be broken. 

The meanness of talebearing and detraction should 
be strongly impressed upon the mind in early life i 
end childrea reminded, that, not only duty, but o 
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■ente of honour, should lea<i them not to spenk thai 
of iin absent person, which tliey would not sptak 
were he present. 

If we have pounds to suppose a child guiltyof 
misconduct, it \i better to ascertain the truth by oui 
own observation, or the evidence of others, than bvs 
forced coiifessiou from himself. Yet sometimes it 
may be necessary to question hkn in order to find 
out the certainty. Tins must be done with great 
caution, not witli that vehemence and hurry so com- 
monly ^em ployed on such occasions ; but with calm- 
ness and affection ; cautioning him against answering 
in haste } remipding him of the importance and hap- 
py consequences of speaking truth ; ofoarwillingnesa 
to forgive, if he freely confesses bis f»uli, and ^ows 
himself upright and honourable in his conduct. 

And to establish a habitual regard to the principle 
of honesty, children should not be permitted to pick 
ap the smallest article without inquiring to whom it 
belongs. This easy rule, and asking leave, even 
"lieu very young, before they take any thing, will 
give them a strong regard lo ilie property of others. 
To habituate children to ask permission, is equiva- 
lem 10 seeking advice in more advanced years. 

THE INQUISITIVENESS OF CHILDREN. 

" One of the distinctive qualities of our nature, is 
the principle of curiosity. The disposition to pry 
out the how and the why, is sometimes seen from the 
very cradle ; and is always to be regarded as aa 
auspicious token : it being in fact the germen of all 
future improvement ; the genuine bud of intellectDal ' 
fruit. Nor is it scarcely conceivable, how great ad- 
vantage mightj>e taken of such a toward dispon- 
tion, were it under the constant management of sn- • 
perior skill united with patient industry. But^ in 
the niutare and trsdning up of childreD, this impend , 
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tant particular, . is, for the most part, overlooked^ 
and dieir early curiosity either damped or misdi- 
rected. And in this way many are made dullards, 
or frivolous, who might have been shaped to intel- 
lectual excellence." 

** Children come into a world, where, to them, 
every thing is new and strange ; a world, of which, 
and of all therein, they are utterly ignorant. And 
how do these newly-born citizens of the world act ^ 
Why, just as persons come to years, would act under 
like circumstanced. God hath given them an appe* 
tite for knowledge, and they seek after it v/ith ar- 
dency. What is this ? What is that made for 9 How 
u it done, and why is it so ? These, and scores of 
similar questions, are asked by children, and to them 
the information they inquire after is material, though 
their questions may seem trifling in the eyes of those 
to whom the things were long since known." 

" Were their inquiries properly encouraged, it 
would lead them to think for themselves ; it would 
put them upon the exercise of their reason, as well 
as of their memory. At the same time, if there were 
observable in them a forward pertness, or any real 
impertinence, it might easily be checked without 
damping their curiosity." 

" I have seen fathers so stately and stem, that 
tiieir children scarcely dare speak to them, and 
much less familiarly to question them. And I have 
seen schoolmasters who would requite the familiar 
question of a little pupil, with a frightening frown, if 
not with a hard blow." Thus the young mind is 
pinioned, and then bid to soar. 

At this uninformed period of life, children are not 
only inquisitive, but ready to believe every thing 
they hear. And if parents are deficient in giving, 
them the information they are seeking, they natural 
ly endeavour to gain it JSrom others. And thus in* 



, T not daiq|erous, iiJens may be, and doubt- 
less ofieii are, iiilused inlo ibt'lr Uii.suspcctiag miiide, 

FEAKFULNESS AND FORTITUDE. 

Fear is an infirniiiv, wliich if siilTereil to gain the 
ascendency, is raost ensli.ving to the mind. To se- 
cure our children from all unoecessary aod iniagin^- 
ry fears, ihey should, as far as possible, be guarded 
from every thing likely lo exiite suddeo alarm, or 
to terrify the imagination. Stories abont gbosU, 
apparitioDs, extraordinary dreams; and all other 
gloumy and mysterious tales, should never be named 
ni their presence. 

How cruel, then, purpose)}/ to excite in them fal« 
terrors ; as by tlireaiening them wiib " mad dog," 
or " black man who comes for naughty children," 
&£. Or, ill order to hinder ihem from touching 
wliat they ought not, to tell them " it will bite." 
By such means, they may acquire imaginary terrm-s, 
that may accompany thtin through hfe. For it is 
a well-known fact, that ihe|;e are many sensible per- 
sous who are slaves through life to the terrors of 
darkness, in consequence of their having been 
frightened when children, by- the foolish stories of 
ghosts and. apparitions being seen in the dark. 
Here ghosts and darkness are B.'^sociated togetlier in 
childhood, and impressed by the passion of (ear: 
and though reason in .riper age, has pointed out the 
absurdity, it ))as not always been able to extiipate 
the fear. 

By guarding children from useless fears, one step 
is gained towards the cultivation of fortitude : yet 
another and important one is, lo intiise into the sys- 
tem of education a certain portion of resolution and 
hardihood; to train up those entiusied to us to be 
inhabitants of a world, in which they are to meet 
with pain, sickness, dangecs, and.sorrows; aiHl in 
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wbich, consequently, self-denial and fortitade are 
essential. While we wish to avoid every appearance 
of unkindness and want of feeling, let us not err, by 
adopting too tender and enervating a system. Let 
Us distinguish, and maintain the distinction, between 
the wants of nature, and those of imagination ; bring 
up our children as little dependent as possible upon 
bodily indulgence and luxuries ; accustom them to 
the plainest food, to beds not too soft, airy rooms, 
and, as far as their constitutions will allow, to hardy 
habits. 

For children to have every thing done for them^ 
tends to enervate the mind, and render them helpless 
livings, unable to contrive for themselves. The 
^ I can't," with which children are apt to reply to 
commands given them, is rarely to be admitted. 

PRIDE AND VANITY. 

There are few defects which appear earlier in 
children than pride and vanity. They delight in 
bemg noticed, praised, and admired. It is tberefore 
of no small consequence, amidst all our affectionate 
attentions to them, that we guard against nurturing 
their self-love, self-importance, and fondness for ad- 
miration. We may show them every kindness, we 
may amuse and make them happy, without flattering 
their vanity. But here many people are apt to 
mistake ; instead of encouragement judiciously ad- 
ministered, as a just reward of merit, andja stimulus 
to what is good, remarks are too often made on 
their persons, their carriage, and their dress. And 
their pleasing sayings, are not only eagerly listened 
to, but repeated to others in their presence. The 
ill effects of which are unavoidable. 

And is it not more than probable, that parentf 
frequently cultivate the seeds of pride and vanity in 
their children, by the finery of the dress which they 



' hilt on them. Heace they become captives lo ibe 
^ivolousness of fashion. Aiid then, present dress, 
h«»'e\er good, man, if iiol modish, be thrown off, 
and one liaving llie cliarm of novelty take its place- 
Christian simplicity certa'mly demands a reform in 
this particular. 

IWDUSTRV AND ECONOMY. , 

Idleness is an inlet to most other vices ; while, 
hy industry, tlie powers of the mind are turned td 
good account. Usefulness of character depends 
much on dth^nce. Early to accustom chddm 
to industry, application and perseverance, is a ne- 
eessarj' ft»rt of education. If indulged tii idleness 
wfacii vouitg, .Bf^licaooD- to business will afierwardi 
be irksome. I'fiey should early be made sensible of 
> tbe value of time ; tlicy should be made to uiider- 
Mand that no ei-ouorny is so easeutial as the econo- 
iny of tide ; and that, as by squandering pence, we 
are very soon deprived of poimds ; so, by wasting 
minutes, we shall lose not only hours, but days and 
months. We must endeavour to inspire children with 
the spirit inculcated in the follownig prttept: 
" Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it witli thy 
might." 

For a young woman to have been properly in- 
structed in tlie management of a familj', is far more 
essential to her than all the elegant arts on which so 
much time and expense are by some bestowed. If 
she has been made acquainted w itti every particular 
circumstance of a servant's duty, taJies an active 
part in family concerns, combines frugality with 
plenty, retrenches superfluous cost and decoration, 
and thus is fitted to meet adverse as well as pros- 
perous circumstances, she will be useful and respect- 
able in ber father's family, and particularly so in a . 
marned state; Wbea domestic economy is vieved 
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in this light, is there a woman that would &dain to 
tank it among her accomplishments ? Or a sensible 
man who would not prize it in his wife ? 

Whatever may be our occupation iri life, there is 
in an industrious, upright, liberal and benevoleni 
mind, and inherent dignity, that will meet with es- 
teem from all whose opinion deserves to be regarded. 

And as frugality and industry are by no means ne- 
cessarily connected with an avaricious disposition, 
the most opulent parent ought not to be ashamed to 
adopt, in the economical education of his children, 
the excellent motto, " waste not, want not," Early 
habits of care, and an early aversion and contempt 
of waste, are interesting lessons for children to 
learn. The most industrious and frugal are fre- 
quently the most liberal and benevolent. And it is 
upon this principle, that children should be taught, 
not only to save, but that they are responsible for 
making a right use of what they save, or possess. 

While encouraging children in industrious habits, 
let us not forget or neglect to encourage industry at 
their books, and to afibrd them opportunities for 
mental improvement, to qualify them rightly to en* 
joy the necessary intercourse with mankind. 

MANNERS. 

Good manners add lustre to virtue. Their object 
is to oblige, and pay proper attention to others. In 
order therefore to inspire children with such a dis- 
position, we should endeavour early to infuse the 
spirit of that precept — " Honour all men ;" And 
teach tliem, that kindness and civility are due to all : 
ih^t a haughty, positive, or contemptuous manner, is 
IK>t only ill bred, but unchristian ; and especially to 
he avoided in our behaviour to servants, or those in 
inferior stations in life. To these they should never 
be suffered to behave with haughtiness, nor even to 



Bpeak with a commanding tone of voice; asittrlil 
have a direct leiideiicy to cherish pride and self- 
import auce. 

It is also necessary to guard children against vul- 
gar liabits, as loud tatlcing and laughing. — Whisper- , 
iog in company does not comport with good man- I 
ners, and mimicry is the favourite amusemeiiE of j 
low Blinds. S|)i?aking, when it iuterrupis reading \ 
or conversation, and the habit of contradicting 
otiiers, are improper, and should be checked. 

At meals, children of suitable age should be ad- 
mitted to table with the family, when convenient.— 
This privilege will improve Iheir manners, and tend 
lo prevent bash fulness and awkwardness. 

METHOD AND ORDER. 

Method ia the hinge of business ; and it requires 
order md punctuality. Thevc we must teach our 
children principally by example. Let them see, 
that we rise early, have regular honrsj as much as 
may be, for the employmeuts of tlie day; that we 
are careful to do one thing at a time, and every 
thing in its right time ; that we stick to the business 
we have in hand, 83 far as unexpected incidents al- 
low ; thai we never put ofl' till to-morrow what may 
be done to-day ; that we adopt the mantin, " a place 
for every thing, and every thing in its place." Let 
them be taught also, diat what is worth doing, is 
worth doing well. 

It is for waiif of method and order, that some 
people, who have much to do, get but Uule done. 
riiey are frequently in a hurry, have many things 
Degtm, but none fiuished. 

Whatever children hear read, or spokea of in 
terms of approbation, v'tW give a strot^ bias to'thor 
minds. Hence the necessity of guarding coDVnrsa- 
tiou in families, as well as exclndine boolu and 
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vompanions that have a tendency to vitiate the 
heart. 

REUGION. 

It is of the utmost consequence, that the first im 
pressions made on the minds of children respecting 
ihe Divine Being, be correct and encouraging. — 
They should be taught that He is the Giver of every 
good, the Author of all felicity, that He is love itself, 
iuid delights in our happiness. Impressions like 
these, and having religion and happiness coiniected 
together in their view, will be likely to beget the 
feelings of love, reverence, and gratitude, and be a 
better foundation for a practical assent to the truths 
of the gospel, than creeds and catechism got by 
heart. And as age unfolds the capacity, the doctrine 
of Christianity ought to b^ presented in the simplest 
forms ; no religious instruction is better suited to 
the minds of children, than that derived from the 
precepts and example of Christ ; and no part of his 
example more calculated to touch their hearts, than 
the compassion and the tenderness, which he so per- 
fectly displayed. 

It is by refining and exalting the motives to action, 
that parents promote the happiness of their families. 
Therefore, it is a very interesting part of religious 
education, to fix on the young mind a conviction, 
that religion is not an occasional act, but the effect 
of the in-dwelling principle of divine grace, by which 
their common acts are to be governed, and their 
evil propensities subdued ; that the indissoluble con- 
nexion between religion and moral rectitude must 
ever be maintained ; if ye love Gody ye will avoid evil, 
and do good. — ^And that it is the purity of the mo- 
tive, which not only gives worth and beauty, but 
which, in a christian sense, gives life and efficacy to 
the best actions. And without pure motives, acta 
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of deradkHB, V^lKver Eplendid, n 
in die divine siglit. 

When love lo GoO, and love aod good will to- 
wards ntea, have been early impressed, as essential 
doctrinea of 4:l)rislianily, and Ibe niiod has been 
tanglit to approve iiselJ', by its consciousness of liav- 
ing perfoimed its duty : young people entering iitto 
life to set for tlieinselves, who have imbibed tbese 
principles, will not commonly, it is apprehended, 
deviate widely from reciimde of conduct. 

Hay paraitB, ibetdMje, not nOer ^ lively tea- 
son, when diii^Jieirts of dieir duldnit an Aedble, 
and their love Cfdeat, to pus ^, wilhiBiit impressing 
by example and precept, thqse principln, <« which 
^leir hapfHuest in time Bod- eternity de^iends. 
{*Ia closing these Imit^ pemut nte'td say, dia^ 
, whatever may be die event of a jMoni' cdncatiai to 
diedAd, it ir very iflqxwtant to puenti to have ac- 
quitted themselves of<the incumbent dat^, of " traimng 
their child in the way he should go." Those, who, 
though mourning over a prodigal child, can appeal 
to the Searcher of hearts, for having endeavoured, 
to the best of their knowledge, to lead him in the 
path of rectitude, raoBt have feelings and reflections 
widely diflereot from those parents, who, though also 
lamenting the evil course of their o&priiig, feel 
their own neglected doty of seasonable care and in- 
struciioD, greatly increasing the bitterness of tbeir 
sorrows. 
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S(ntrotturtion« 



IN this age of extreme refinement and pleasurable 
pursuits^ it appears to be almost hopel§sSy and may^ by 
some J be deemed presumptuous, to attempt to draw the 
public attention to any strictures, or to the sentiments of 
any persons whatever, against the favourite and much 
frequented Entertainments of the Stage. — But, as we 
Uve in times of free inquiry, and when candid examina' 
tions of all opinions, decently advanced, are recommend^ 
ed, perhaps the following sentiments of several great and 
good characters, on the dangerous nature and tendency 
of DramcUic Amusements, may be perused with some rfc- 
gree of patience and attention. As, from the weakness 
of the human mind, its attachment to ancient opinion, and 
reverence for authority, there is wisdom in freely inveS' 
tigating some long established notions; and the resuH 
has often been a dissipation of error, and an establish^ 
ment of truth; so it is of equal, if not of superior imr 
portance, to examine, with impartiality and care, many 
of our modes of practice, and established indulgences in 
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There ii the greaier necenity for thit scruHny of 
conduct f because actkmy more than epeculaOony forms the 
character; and because our passions, depravity , and 
love of the world J peculiarly dispose us to an attachment 
to pernicious and plkoMuraiifi^. hMtSy supported by the 
authority and practice of numbers around us. 

Encouraged by these considerations , the Compiler has 
ventured to introduce the sentin^ents and testimonies of a 
few virtuous characters, against some indulgences which 
at present meet with too general approbation. The sub- 
ject is far from being here largely discussed; a few 
only of the most interesting views of it are simply spread 
before the reader; yet, it is presumed tkift, ifju^ly dt- 
hneated, they are of such importance as^tq claim the mott 
serious attention. To such an examinaUon they ait 
readily submitted ; under a hope that, if conviction of 
their propriety should be the result^ no attachment to 
former conduct, or present pleaeure, wiU preponderatt 
against the dictates of conscience, and that peace of 
mind, which is, beyond all comparison, a higher enjoy' 

ment than the most refned amusements of the icorld can 
bestow. 



EXTRACTS, 



VROM TBE GBITAT PASCAL. 

X H£1[IE is nothing more capable of letting 
us into the knowledge of human misery, than an 
inquiry after the real cause of that perpetual hurry 
and confusion in which we pass our liv«s. The 
soul is sent into the body, to be the sojourner of a 
few days. She knows this is but a stop^ till she 
may embark for eternity ; and that a small space 
is allowed her to prepare for the voyage. The 
main part of this space is ravished from her by the 
necessities of nature, and but a slender pittance left 
to her own disposal ; and yet, this moment that re- 
mains, does so strangely oppress and perplex her, 
that she only studies how to lose it. She feels an 
intolerable burden, in being obliged to live with 
herself, and think of herself ; and therefore, her prin- 
cipal care is to forget herself,* and to let this shcN^t 
and precious moment pass away without reflectjoil^ 
by being amused with things that prevent her n<>tii^^ 
of its speed. This is the ground of all the tuixri^ 
tuary business, of all the trifling diversions amongst 
men ; in which our general aim is to make the time 
pass oflFour hands, without feeling it, or rather with- 
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out feeling ourselfes ; and, by getting rid of this 
small portion of life, to avoid that inward disgust 
and bitterness, which we should not iail to meet 
with, if we found leisure to descend into our own 
breasts. 

Having no infallible remedy against ignorance, 
misery and death, we imagine that, at least, some 
respite, some shelter, may De found, by agreeing to 
banish them from our meditation. This is the only 
natural comfort which mankind have been able to 
invent under their numerous calamities. But a 
most miserable comfort it proves ; because it does 
not tend to the removal of these evils, but only to 
the concealment of them for a short season ; and 
because, in thus concealing them, it hinders us from 
applying such proper means as would remove them. 
Thus, by a strange revolution in the nature of man, 
that grief and inward disquiet which he dreads as 
the greatest of sensible evils, is, in one respect, bis 
grc'dtest ^od ; because it might contribute, more 
than ail things besides, to the putting of him in a 
successful method of recovery. On the other hand, 
his diversions, which he seems to prize as his sove- 
reign good, are, indeed, his greatest evil; because 
they are, of all things, the most effectual in making 
him negligent under his distemper : they do but 
amuse and beguile him ; and, in the conclusion, 
lead him down blindfold into the grave. It is, in- 
deed, one of ihe miracles of Christianity, that, by 
reconciling man to God, it restores him to his own 
good opinion ; that it makes him able to bear the 
sight of himself; and, in some cases, renders soli- 
tude and silence more agreeable than all the inter- 
course and action of mankind. Nor is it by fixing 
man in his own p^ rson, that these wonderful effects 
are produced ; it is by carrying him to God, and by 



supporting hitn under the sense of his miseries, with 
the hopes of an assured and complete deliverance 
in a better life." 



FROM THE PRINCE OF CONTI. 

" The call which men have for diversion, 

is not by far so ereat as is thought, and it consists 
more in imajgination or in custom, than in a real 
necessity. Those who are employed in bodily la- 
bour, have only need of a bare cessation from it. 
Those who are eniployed in affairs toilsome to the 
mind, and but little laborious to the body, have 
need to recollect themselves from that disposition 
which this sort of employments naturally causes, 
and not to dissipate themselves yet more, by diver- 
sions which extremely engage the mind. It is a 
iest, to fancy that one has need to pass three hours 
m filling the mind with follies at a play. Those 
who find in themselves this need, ought to look on 
it, not as a natural weakness, but as a vice of cus- 
tom, which they must cure by serious employment." 
■ * '^ If the soul abandons itself to lalse pleas- 
ures, it loses the relish of spiritual ones. When, 
one feeds himself with the vain pleasures of the 
world, the spiritual senses become stupified, and in- 
capable of relishing, or understanding the things of 

God. Now, among the pleasures of the world, 

which extinguish the love of God, it may be said 
that Plays and Romances hpllji^^the first rankir be- 
cause there is nothing more omosed to trudi ;'fuid 
the Spirit of God, being a spirit of truth, can have 
no part with the vanities' of the world." 



** Flays and Komances not only indispose 
the .soul for all acts of religion And pie^» but they 
gi?e it a disgust, in some measure, to dlserious and 
ordinary actions. As nothing is represente4 in them 
but gallantries, or extraordinary adventures, and the 
discourses are far distant from such as are used in 
serious affairs, one insensibly takes from (hem a 
romantic disposition of mind : the head is filled 
with heroes and heroines ; and women, seeing the 
adorations which, in them, are .^ven to their sex, 
have that sort of life so much mipressed on their 
minds, that the affiurs of their family and^f common ' 
life, become insupportable to them ; and when they 
return to their houses, with minds thus evapo* 
rated and filled with these follies, they find eve- 
ry thins there disagreeable, and espeoially 'their 
husbands, whp, being taken up with their affairs, 
are not always in the humour of paying them those 
ridiculous complaisances which are given to women 
in plays, in romances, and in the romantic life." 

— •■ — '* Those deceive themselves extremely, who 
think that Plays make no ill impression on themj 
because they do not find them excite any formed 
evil desire. There are many degrees before one 
comes to an entire corruption of mind ; and it is 
always extremely hurtful to the soul, to destroy the 
ramparts which secured it from temptation." 

" One does not begin to fall when the fall be- 
comes sensible ; the fallings of the soul are slow, 
th ry have pre pn rations and progressions ; and it 
often happens, that we are overcome by tempta- 
tions, only by our having weakened ourselves in 
occasions which seemed of no importance : it beintr 
certain, that he who despises little things, shall fall 
by little and little." 

" It must not be imagined that the wicked max- 



ims of which plays are full, are not hurtful, because 
people do not go there to form their sentiments, 
but to divert themselves ; for they do not fail of 
making impressions, notwithstanding, without be- 
ing perceived. For instance, the opinion that 

the chimera of honour is so great a good, that it 
must be preserved, even at the expense of life, is 
what produces the brutal rage of tne gentlemen of 
France. If those who fight a duel, were never spo- 
ken of but as fools and madmen — as indeed they 
are ; if that phantom of honour, which is their idol, 
were never represented but as a chimera and a folly ; 
if care were taken never to form any image of re- 
venge, but as of a mean and cowardly action ; the re- 
sentment which men feel upon an affront, would be 
infinitely weaker; but that which exasperates and 
renders it the more lively, is the false impression, 
that there is cowardice in bearing an affront. Now 
it cannot be denied that plays, which are full of 
these evil maxims, do greatly contribute to fortify 
that impression ; because the mind being by them 
transported, and entirely out of itself, instead of 
correcting those sentiments, abandons itself to them 
without resistance, and delights to feel the motions 
they inspire, which dispose it to produce the like 
upon occasion." 

** God does not impute to us the coldness 

which proceeds from the withdrawing of his light, 
or merely from the heaviness of this body ; but, no 
doubt, he imputes to us that to which we have con- 
tributed by our negligence, and our vain diversions. 

" It is his will that we should esteem nothing so 
much as the gracious gift which he has made us of 
his love ; and that we should be careful to preserve 
it by giving it nourishment. This command he has 
intimated to us in the persons of the piiests in the 
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aDcient law, whom he ordains always to maantain 
the fire on the altar, and to take care to put wood 
upon it every day tn the morning. This altar is 
the heart of man, and every Christian is the priest ; 
who ought to be careful to nourish the fire of cha- 
rity on the altar of his heart, by putting wood every 
day upon it ; that is to say, maintainmg it by the 
meditation of divine things, and by exercises of pi- 
ety. Now, if those who go to plays have yet any 
sense of piety, they cannot disown that plays dead- 
en, and tend entirely to extinguish devotion ; so 
that they should not doubt, God judges them ex- 
tremely guilty, for having made so little account of 
his love, that instead of nourishing and endeavouring 
to augment it, they have not feared to extinguish it 
by their vain diversions ; and that he will impute to 
them as a great sin, the abatement or the loss of 
their love to him. For if a dissipation of the goods 
of the world and of earthly riches, by luxury and 
gaming, is no little sin, what must be judged of a 
dissipation of the goods of grace, and of that pre- 
cious treasure the Scripture speaks of, which we 
ought to purchase by the loss of all the goods, and 
all the pleasures of this life ?" 



Archbishop Tillotson, on the subject of plays, 

says, " They are intolerable, and not fit to be 

permitted in a civilized, much less a Christian na- 
tion. They do most notoriously minister to vice 
and infidelity. By their profaneness, they are apt 
to instil bad principles into the minds of men, and 
to lessen that awe and reverence which all men 
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ought tQ have of God and religion ; and by their 
lewdness, they teach vice, and are apt to infect the 
minds of men, and dispose them to lewd and disso- 
lute practices." 



THE FOLLOWING ARE TAKEN FROM THE WORKS OF 

WILLIAM LAW. 

■" The pleasures and diversions of people are 



certain means forjudging of the state of their minds: 
nothing can please or affect us, but what is accord- 
ing to our nature, and which finds something with- 
in Us that is suitable to itself. Had we not inward 
dispositions of tenderness and compassion, we should 
not find ourselves softened with miserable objects. 
In like manner, had we not in our nature lively seeds 
of those disorders which are acted upon the stage, 
were there not some inward corruption, that finds 
itself gratified by the irregular passions that are 
there represented, we should find no more pleasure 
in the stage, than blind men find in pictures. If 
impure speeches, if vTanton amours, if wild passions 
and immoral rant, can give us any delight, is it not 
past all doubt, that we have something of all these 
disorders in our nature .f^" 

" You own that God has called you to great 

purity of con versation ; that you are forbid all ^oZ- 
ish discourse and filthy jesting', as expressly as you 
are forbid swearing ; and that you are told, to let 
no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth: 
and yet you go to a house of corrupt coixtmunication; 
you hire persons to entertain you with ribaldry, pro* 



tia] to their salvation than this : — " Blessed ; 

pure in heart, for they shall see God." 

take the stage in its best state, when some at 
tragedy is upon it ; are the extravagant pass 
distracted lovers, the impure ravings of in 
heroeB, the joys and torments of love, and ; 
descriptions ol lusts — are the indecent action 
amorous transports, the wanton address of tl 
on>, which make so great a part of the most 
and modest tragedies — are tnese things con 
with this Christian doctrine of purity of heart 

— — -" As prejudices, the force ofeducatii 
authority of numbers, the way of the worid, t 
ample of great names, may make people b 
so tne same causes may make people act, aga 
sense and reason, and be guilty of practices 
are utteil; inconsistent with the purity of the 
gion." 

" All people who enter into these hoi 

entertainment, or contribute the smallest mit 
ards them, must look on themselves as having 
so far, frieriils to the most powerful instrumi 
sensualitv : and to he suiltv of contributina 
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ence, we are apt to take a great deal of merit to 
ourselves ; we presently conclude, that we are par- 
takers of all that is good and praise-worthy in it, of 
all the benefit that arises from it, because we are 
contributors towards it. A man does not think that 
he has no share in some public charity, because he 
is but one in ten thousand that contribute towards 
it ; but if it be a religious charity, and attended 
with great and happy effects, his conscience tells 
him, that he is a sharer of all that great good to 
which he contributed. Now, let this teach us how 
we ought to judge of the guilt of encouraging any 
thing that is bad, either with our consent, our mon- 
ey, or our presence. We must not consider how 
much our single part contributes towards it, how 
much less we contribute than several thousands of 
other people ; but we must look at the whole thing 
in itself; and whatever there is of evil in it, or what- 
ever evil arises from it, we must charge ourselves 
with a share of the whole guilt of so great an evil. 

#•" People of fashion and quality have great 

advantage above the vulgar ; their condition and 
education give them a liveliness and brightness of 
parts, from whence one might justly expect a more 
exalted virtue. How comes it then, that we see as 
ill morals, as little religious wisdom* and as great 
disorders among them, as among the most rude, 
uneducated part of the world ? It is because the po^ 
liteness of their liveSy their course of diversions and 
ammementSy and their way of spending their time, as 
much extinguish the wisdom and light of religion, 
as the grossness and ignorance of the dullest part of 
the world. — Any way of life that darkens our minds^ 
that misemploys our understanding ^ that fills us vnih 
a triflinij^ spirit, that disorders our passions, that sep^ 
urates us from the Spirit of God, is the same cerUia 
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road to destruction, whether it arise from stupid 
sensuality, rude ignorance, or polite pleasures. Had 
any one therefore, the power of an apostle, or the 
tongue of an angel, it would be well employed, io 
exposing, and dissuading from those ways of life, 
which wealth, corruption, and extreme politeness, 
have brought among us. We, indeed, only call 
them diversions ; but they do the whole work of 
idolatry and infidelity, and fill people with so much 
blindness and hardness of heart, that they neither 
live by wisdom, nor feel the want of it, but are con- 
tent to play away their lives with scarce any atten- 
tion to the approaching scenes of death, judgment, 
and eternity." 



FROM HANNAH MORE's ^' STRICTURES ON THE 
MODERN SYSTEM OF FEMALE EBUCATfON^' 

" I would take leave of those amiable and not ill- 
disposed young persons, who complain of the rigour 
of human prohibitions, and declare, " they meet 
with no such strictness in the Gospel," by asking 
them, with the most affectionate earnestness, if they 
can conscientiously reconcile their nightly attend- 
ance at every public place which they frequent, 
with such precepts as the following: ^'Redeeuiing 
the time :"— " Watch and pray :"— " Watch, for ye 
know not at what time your Lord cometh :" — " Ab- 
stain from all appearance of evil :" — ** Set your af- 
fections on things above." 

" And I would venture to offer one criterion, by 
which the persons in question may be enabled to 
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Jecide on the positive innocence and safety of such 
diversions ; I mean, provided they are sincere in 
their scrutiny and honest in their avowal, If, on 
their return at night from those places, they find 
they can retire, and " commune with their own 
hearts ;" if they find the love of God operating with 
undiminished force on their minds; if they can 
" bring every thought into subjection," and concen- 
trate every wandering imagination ; if they can so- 
berly examine into their own state of mind ; I do 
not say if they can do all this perfectly and without 
distraction ; (for who can do this at any time ?) but 
if they can do it with the same degree of seriousness, 
pray with the same degree of fervour, and renounce 
the world in as great a measure as at other times ; 
and if they can lie down with a peaceful conscious- 
ness ofliaving avoided in the evening " that temp- 
tation" which they had prayed not to "be led" into 
in the morning, they may then more reasonably 
hope that all is well, and that they are not speaking 
false peace to their hearts. 

" If this test were fairly used ; if this experiment 
were honestly tried ; if this examination were con- 
scientiously made, may we not without offence pre- 
sume to ask, — Could our numerous places of public 
resort, could our ever-multiplying scenes of more 
select but not less dangerous diversion, nightly over- 
flow with arl excess hitherto unparalleled in the an- 
nals of pleasure?" 



on rery tender ground : but it would be ai 
per deference to tlie opioions and manne: 
age altogether to avoid it, Tbere has bee 
ailment concerning the lawfulness of ti 
amusements. Let it be suBicient to remi 
the controversy would be short indeed, if ll 
lion were to be tried by this criterion of lov 
Supreme Bein^. If there were any thing 
sensibility for the honour of God.and of tl 
in his service, which we show in behalf of oi 
iy friends, or of our political connexions, sh 
seek our pleasure in that place which the det 
inflamed with wine, or bent on the gratifit 
other tiirentious appetites, finds most con| 
bis state and temper of mind ? In that pla< 
the neighbourhood of which (how justly ti 
school of morals might hence alone be^fer 
corum, and modesty, and regularity, titin 
riot and lewdness are invited tu the spot^ai 
riably select it for their chosen residence 
the sacred name of God is often profaned . 
sentiments are oflen heard with aelight, ai 
tions and f^estures often applauded, which 
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x)r theatrical decorum ; wberis, 'when noral pritei- 
pies are inculcated, tiiey are not such as a ChriiMpi 
ought to cherish in bis bosom, but such » it muk 
be his daily endeavour to extirpate ; not tboA 
which Scripture warrants, but those which it con- 
demns as false tad spurious, being founded in pride 
and ambitioni and the over-valuation of human fv 
▼our ?" 



MOH AH AimRcss tyr stcVXRAL clcrgithIbn of 

TH£ CITT OF KEW-TORK, 1812.* 

*■**—** Theatrical representations neces^tiarily tcfn4 
to demoralize every society in which they are sup- 
ported. 

** While tragedy purposes by an exhibition of 
great and heroic character to cultivate a dignified 
moraKty, and comedy prAnises to laugh out of 
countenance every kind of folly and vice, both are 
false to their promise, and the unwary are grossljr 
deceived. The idle and the profligate still con- 
tihue to weep over tragical distress, and continue 
to laugh immoderately at the buffoonery of comedy, 
without ever undergoing a reform. It must he so. 
Infidelity and licentiousness are introduced, under 
every form, winch would diminish disgust, or be 
calctdated to render them agreeable to the audi- 
ence.' 

** Familiarity is accordingly cultivated with the 
worst characters without necessity and without im- 
patience, and often even with delight. 



* This extract has been inserted by the Americ4il Kdilors. 
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* "Heaffections which areexerciaedandstrength- ' 
' 'WMd at the pla3--h»u^e, are altvajs those of niert 1 
jbllen oatiire, generally, thu^p which harmonize witb | 
«rpen profanity, and, never, those which are exclu- 
sively religious. 

"The sensibility, which is here excited and in- 
terested, is the creature of romance, which never 
occurs or acts in real life. In a city where real 
mi-iery still calls for compassion and relitf. there 
is no benevolence in contributinn; to the support of 
the stage for llie jjurpose of exercising sympathy 
villi ideal sorrow. 

" The moral sentiment, inculcated from the stsp 
with all the graces of composition and delivery, is 
sniformly separated from the motives and prioct- 
pies of Christianity, is never tested by the precepts 
of the divine law, and is, of course, both dtlusojy 

" BeveaJedreli^CHiia never exhibited inittintiR 

i rarity. It is adulterated by an mterKiixtmra wiA 
ashionahle maxims, a«d so. reduced to the itsod- 

ard of unsanclifieil taste. Therefore the wicked re- 
turn from the play-house highly gratified with their 
entertainment. And if any man ever retire from 
it, without disgust, it is because his taste has been 
corrupted by evil communications. 

" Human pri<le and passion are fed by the pro- 
duclions of ihe Theatre. Desires and appetites art 
strengthened. The whole is a faithful miDielry to 
ihej^eili liisUng ngaimi the Spirit, and directly coun- 
teracts the grand design of the gospel of Christ.— 
So sensible must all the disciples of the dmma be 
of this tendency, that none of them will ask, in get- 
ing to the play-houpe, tbe blessing of God on llie 
exbibifiou which he is about to witness ; nor, upon 
his return home at an untimely hour, will he bo« 
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the knee and gire thanks to Jehovah, for the plqr 
and the farce which constituted the entertaiomenf 
of the evening. 

" Precious time is, profusely, squandered upon 
this fashionable folly. Great expense is incurred 
by it In life it tends to eradicate a)l inclination 
for divine things; it renders meditation and prayer 
both wearisome and painful, and at death it yields 
BO Bupport or comfort." 

- The full effect of the corrupt tendency of the stage 
is koown only in the lives of the actors, or in those 
hffVtts of dissipation into which profligates betake 
tbemselves from this chapel of devotion. The poi- 
sonous leaven, however spreada, with rapid but 
imperceptible gradations, through all the circles ^ 
gay life, .and, fi-om them, to surrounding society* 
It is more destructive to the interests of true f*!-.- 
(r^OBj than is the eanker-worm to the t^ossoms «f'. 
tfae spring. ..IduuHiTcr &-(^c- fsr Tbetttncal re-' 
pr^seatations prevails, tbq religious taste i.i itself 
affected ; ana under the illusory ide^ of supe- 
rior reSnement, the enticmg words of man's wis- 
dom are apt to be preferred to the demonstration 
of the Spirit." 

"Cease to hear the insitruction that causeth to 
err from the words of knowledge-" — " Abstain from 
all appearance of evil.' — "Be not deceived, evil 
conimunicationa corrupt good manners." — "Let 
us walk honestly as in the day : not in chambering 
and wantonness." — "For the love of Christ con- 
^traineth us- — that Ihey whicli live should not hence- 
forth Jive unto themselves, but unto Him which died 
for them." 
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IT must be evident to every sober «nd'i 
diced mind, that the sentiments of these 
ted enlightened persons, on the comiptii 
ence, and the fatal amosetnCTit*, ^f the tbeat 
the most serious and attentive considerati 
to some minds, it is apprehended, they vH 
to be solid and awalkentng reflectiorls. 

If it be tnie, ihat many pruftDc, -hidece'n 
religious Bentimenta are to be found in the 
dramatic writers, and these sentiments coloi 
^e softest names, and recomnrended on 1 
by the most captivating cliaracters and bc< 
the senses and imagination are so charmed 
elegance of the scenery, the richness ofth( 
. the power of the music, the address of the 
en, and the gaiety and splendour of the w 
rounding scene, as to deprive the mind of ! 
flection, and agitate it tno much for receivi 
fit from moral and rational instruction ;- 
passionate and fascinating exhibitions in 
delicacy of our best feelihgs, and gradual!} 



and folly ; — if they chiefly address the inferior 
TS of our nature, our senses, iiuaginatioQ, and 
dns, and regale thern with such high-seasoned 
inents, as too often vitiate our niioral taste, and 
m'y indispose, but give us a disgust to every 
)osition that is not much refined, and especially 
e Holy Scriptures, and those sober and reli- 
> studies and engagemeols, which form the great 
s of life, and promote our happiness here and 
ifter; — if the persons who attend these places 
version, do neither look for, nor receive, any 
us impressions from them, but, on the contrary 
I find their minds enervated and accompanied 
a vain and romantic spirit ; — if they occupy, in 
perusal and exhibition, in the preparation for 
1, and langour after them, so much of our pre« 
3 tia)e, as to prevent us from attending to neces- 
and important concerns ; and thus also super- 
ce habits of indolence and dissipation ; — if they 
ind with flattering pictures of the world, and 
entf to the youthful mind especially, such highly 
led and captivating views of human life and 
)iness, as are seldom or never realized ; and 
^e, besides an aversion or indifference to the 
Qfiry duties and affairs of mankind, not unfrer 
itly produce deep anxiety, disappointment, and 
onient, through time ; — ^if it be of importance 
reserve the principles and manners of the rising 
oration pure and untainted, to prevent them from 
ig governed by their imagination and passions^ 
to encourage in them modesty, humility, mo- 
ition, and a reverence for piety and virtue; — if 
^n and goodness must be supported by con-* 
it care and vigilance, and our preservation from 
depends on our avoiding temptations^ and prayi 
daily for Divine assistance against it ;-^if many 



great and good men have borne public testimofij; ' 
against the pernicious tendency of these amuse*' 
ments ; and if numbers of serious and worthy cha^^ 
acters of all denominations, have been convinccfd^ 
of the evils connected with them, and thoufffat it 
their duty to avoid and discourage the attendance 
and support of them ; — if Christianity teaches us toT 
consider ourselves as strangers and pilgrims, travel- 
ling towards a better coimtry ; and admonishes us 
not to love the world, nor to be conformed to its 
vain customs and fashions, but to be transformed bj 
the renewing of our minds, and to maintain a steady 
self-denial against the lust of the iSesh, the lust of 
the eyes, and the pride of life : — ^if these are d)6 
common effects and consequences of dramatic en* 
tertainments, and truths which cannot fairly be con- 
troverted, can we hesitate to acknowledge, thattbey 
are of the highest moment, and that it is incumbent 
upon us not to expose our principles and virtue to 
the influence of temptations, which are the more 
dangerous, as they are highly pleasing, little susr 
pected, and seldom opposed ? 

What advantages can ibey yield us, that will com- 
pensate the loss or hazard of interests so important? 
All the pleasures, and all the refinements wbich 
their warmest votaries have ever found in them, arc 
indeed a poor recompense for the corruption, ex- 
travagance, and misery, ^hich they have too fre- 
quently sown the seeds of, and produced in human 
life. 

It becomes us then, as rational beings, as Chris- 
tians, who are called to renounce the vanities of 
this transient, precarious state, and who have a per- 
manent and better world in view, to assert the dig- 
nity of our nature, and to act conformably to the 
importance of our destination. A iew fleeting years 



bring us all tp the verge of an awfal scene, 
I the vain diversions and pastimes, which are ' 
so highly prized, will appear, in their true 
a most lamentable abuse of that precious time 
:alent with which we have been mtrusted, for 
reat purpose of working out our souls' salvation. 
at solemn period, the great business of reli- 
a pious and virtuous li^, dedicated to the love 
ervice of God, will appear of inestimable va- 
nd, in the highest degree, worthy of the con- 
and pursuit of reasonable beings. Happy will 
for us, if we become wise in time, take up the 
to all insnaring pleasures, for the few remain- 
ays of our lives, and steadily persevere, under 
Hvine aid, in fulfilling the various duties assign- 
9 and' in making suitable returns to the Author 
good, for the unmerited blessings which he 
^bountifully bestowed upon us. In these exalt- 
nployments we shall experience the noblest 
LU-es, and feel no want, of empty and injurious 
tainments, to occupy our minds, or to fill up 
me. In the scenes and productions of naturae, 
1 the useful works of art ; in the faithful nar- 
s of human life* and the descriptions of inter- 
; objects ; in the endearments of social and 
Stic intercourse ; in acts of charity and benevo- 
; and in the pleasing n^flections of an Hp right 
elf-apprpving mind, we shall perceive also a- 
int sources of innocent refreshment and true 
fulness, as well as the means of enlarging our 
"Standings a^d improving our hearts. 
ly those persons, therefore, who have doubts 
cting the propriety of indulging themselves in 
•ical amusements, and indeed, may all who 
these lines, seriously consider the hazard of 
adulgencesy and give the subject that attention 
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Its* iinpditance ctemands^^ Iby those espep^ 
ciMy who are convinced of their daiq^ero^ Datme 
and tendency, reject with ahheirenc^ the solicitt- 
tions of appelitejodpteasore, and the fkUacioiis lea* 
soningSy whiel^we often aMneed/in their suf^ort 
Ma/ we never be iinfM^sed en by the commcn, but 
delustiie sentimelbts, that moral and rei^ious im- 
piovement is to be acquired from such kiqpure mix- 
tures ; and that the uterary meiit> and accurate 
knowledge of the human heart, which are dbplayed 
in many parts of dramatic works, will atone for the 
fatal wounds whidi innocence, delicacgr, and rel^on, 
too frequently suffer from, these perfornmnces. But 
being convinced that depraved nature will ever se- 
lect what is most congenial te itself ; and that the 
pleasures derived from refined composition, and the 
exhibitions of taste and elegance, may be purchased 
at too dear a rate, let us resolutely and unifprmlj 
oppose what we believe to be evil, however it may 
be arrayed ; and do our utmost to discomrage, by 
our example and influence, those powerful and des- 
tructive engines of dissipation, profaneness, and 
corruption. 
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ThefoUotfins^ Letter was addressed to a memher of * 
the Legislature of Virginia, at the time when a Afane- 
rial of the Society of Friends, upon the subject of Militia 
Finesy was laid before thai body. And, hs it is thought 
to present a just view of a subject of vital importance^ 
both to individuals and the community^ it is now re^pub- 
hshed for more general circulation. 



A LETTER, &c. 



^(MUMO 



X HE friendly manner in which we discussed to^ 
gether the principles of our memorial, (now before 
the legislature) induces me to hope that a few ad- 
ditional observations will receive a candid and im- 
partial consideration. 

tt would be useless, I apprehend, in introducing 
this subject, to enter into any minute inquiry res- 
Becting the nature and extent of the rights of men 
m society ; or to examine any of the various theo- 
ries of government to find in how many ways these 
rights have been abused". The American people 
understand this subject — they did not, in establish- 
ing the empire of liberty on the basis of equal laws, 
look to the pittance of privilege which had, in dif- 
ferent ages, been extorted from bigotry, or wrung 
from the grasp of power. No — they were men, and 
conscious of their rights — they were brethren, and 
saw that their rights were equal. To preserve them, 
they did not set up human beings, like themselves, 
with crowns and mitres on their beads, and commit 
to their ambition, cupidity and caprice, for safe- 
keeping and distribution* those sacred immunities 
with which their Creator had endowed them, which 
be had made co-existent with mind itself, inherent 
and unalienable. 

It was to preserve to themselves these inestimable 
blessings, to transmit them to their children ; ta 
guard them forever from usurpation } that, viewing 
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the whole ground of polity with a discrimkiating 
eye, they declared irrevocably, that coBscience be- 
longs to God, and civil goverament to the people. 
On this principle their whole political structure is 
erected : hence the law emanates, and every power 
in the government is bound by its authority. So it 
stands upon paper — but how does it operate in prac- 
tice ? Is tbe liberty of conscience indeed preserv- 
ed inviolate ? Do the laws impose no other res- 
traint on religious freedom than are sufficient to 
preserve the peace and order of society P Are none 
of the honest and inoffensive inhabitants of this 
commonwealth taxed, fined or harrassed, in their 
persons or property, on account of their religiotis 
tenets ? These are questions on which the patriot 
and statesman may ponder, but the answer is 4>bfi* 
ous and undeniable. The liberty of eonscience is 
abridged : the laws do impoee other restraints than 
those contemplated by the act e^tablisbfnjg: religions 
freedom — and a number of peaceable and useful 
citizens are exposed to fines and penalties on ac- 
count of their religious principles. How is this in- 
fraction of natural and constitutional right to be ac- 
counted for? It will not be said that either these 
people or their principles were unknown, when the 
declaration of rights was made, and the form of 
government established. It will not be pretended 
that they were excludf^d from the common privileges 
0^ citizens and the common rights of humanity.— 
No, but it is said that the government must be de- 
fended ; and they are therefore enrolled for the 
purpose of learning the use of the firelock and bay- 
onet, and for acquiring the art of inflicting death with 
the greatest expedition and effect. Men whose re- 
ligion is a system of universal benevolence, who be- 
lieve that God Almighty forbids animosity, revenge 



and violence, and who are assured that disobedience 
to. his commands involves jdreadful and eternal con- 
sequences. 

This society maintains, with the framers of our 
constitution, and in conformity with the repeated 
declared sense of the Ameiican people, thal'govern- 
ment has no right to bring the laws of God and man 
into competition : and that there exists no author- 
ity in any department thereof to cancel, abridge, 
restrain or modify, the liberty of conscience. — - 
When this declaration was solemnly made, the last 
time by the people of this state, and reciprocated 
by the whole union, the Society of Friends were ex- 
empt by law, as well as by their constitutional pri- 
vileges, both from militia duty and personal service 
in war. Did not the law which afterwards subjected 
under heavy penalties to all the requisitions of the 
military system, abridge liberty of conscience which 
had been thus solemnly guaranteed f and if it did, 
ought not an evidence of the fact and an appeal to 
the justice of their country, to be sufficient to restore 
them to their rights f The fact is undeniable^ the 
appeal is made, and its success perhaps, ought not 
to be doubted. But, in the mean tin^e, the subject 
is variously canvassed, and many objections and dif- 
ficulties are thrown in the way. We have referred, 
in our memorial, to the rights of conscience as a na- 
tural and constitutional privilege — but we are told 
that the liberty of conscience is an abstract princi- 
ple, and as such, is not to be relied on in particular 
cases f What is an abstract principle } Is it some 
remote uninteresting truth, which may be indiffer- 
ently remembered or forgotten ? or is it some pro- 
position to which the understanding assents, but 
which is biilF to be tested by experience f Now it 
Cannot be supposed that the men selected by the 
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people to mark out the boundaries of the laws and 
to fix the. limits of power, in a great, free and en- 
tightened nation, would so insignificantly employ 
their time and abuse their trust, as to set down as a 
declaration of rights, any random proposition that 
might chance to occur to their recollection, as true« 
The fathers of American liberty did not attract to 
themselves the gratitude of their country and the 
admiration of the world, by writing merely what 
was true, but for selecting the very truths they 
meant to establish ; for drawing an insuperable^ un- 
alterable line of separation between those powers 
which a free people may confide in their govern- 
ment, and those inherent and unalienable rights 
which they retain to themselves. It was expressly 
for the preservation of these rights that the constitu- 
tion was formed. Its barriers were laid strong and 
deep around them, and wherever they are broken 
down, tyranny and oppression will resume their 
course. Nor can it be thought that this liberty of 
conscience was introduced as a new or untried prin- 
ciple. The statesmen of our country \^ere not such 
novices in the subjects of law and government, or 
so unacquainted with human nature, as to suppose 
that the right of conscience had never been tested. 
Nor would they, if such had been their opinions, ex- 
pose the nation to difficulties ! No, these men un- 
derstood their subject : its nature, its history and its 
importance, were familiar to their minds. They 
knew how readily the pride of opinion and the pos- 
session of power, combine to produce intolerance. 
They knew that a denial of these rights constitutes 
the worst species of tyranny. Nations have groaned 
for ages under its influence : and to preserve this 
country from a similar fate, they held forth the 
rights of conscience, not as an abstract metaphysical 



notion, but as a living indestructible privilege, of 
which no law should ever deprive a citizen. 

But why was it necessary to guard these rights 
with such anxious solicitude ? Why enshrine them * 
in the constitution, and protect thein with such jea- 
lous care from the pow€r of the legislature ? Is not 
the government derived from the people? Is it not 
admmistered by their agents, and solely for their 
benefit ? And cannot the people be trusted with the 
guardianship of their own privileges? The answer 
is plaiiw — a government of the people is necessarily 
a government of the majority ; but the majority, if 
they are not bound by constitutional restraints, may, 
in securing their own rights, overlook or violate the 
riglits of others. But would it not be mockery to 
tell the minority, under these circumstances, that 
they ought not to complain — that their country is a 
free republic, and themselves integral parts of the 
sovereign authority ? Would they not be sensible 
that their rights and liberties depended on the will, 
and lay at the mercy of individuals ; and that, hpvf" 
ever many or few those individuals might be, ind 
under whatever forms their proceeding might he 
conducted, an arbitral^ govermnent is still a despb- 
tism, and the subjects of it are slaves? Hence the 
necessity of constitutional restrictions; and when 
these are properly established — when the govern-i 
ment simply occupies the ground on which it i^ 
placed, and eJttrcises only the powers which hav^ 
been submitted tli^ its discretion, the decisions of 
majority become the legitimate rules of action ^ 
and every member of the comnaunity (whatever bd 
his opinion of their wisdom or expedience) is bound 
to obey them. This is presumed to be the true 
definition of a free government. But of what a- 
vail, under any form of govemmenti is the attempt 
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to enslave the mind ? As soon would the academy 
devise means to arrest or control the revolution of 
the solar system, as the legislature of any country 
find laws that would bind the free spirit of man. 
How long has tyranny tortured its invention and 
varied its apparatus for discovering this grand 
desideratum r — Creeds, tests, and anathemas have 
been tried — stripes, fetters, and dunceons, have 
doife their best — racks, flames and gibbets^ hav^ 
exhausted all their powers, and all have ended in 
miserable disappointment— and is it not exti^mely 
difficult to conceive how the notion ever came to be 
entertained, on this side the Atlantic, that the thing 
is still practicable ? The genius o£ our country did 
not borrow even the mildest feature of such a sys- 
tem; and it is certainly not congenial with our 
habits of thinking, to suppose that the mind may 
be fettered by putting a chain upon the legs^^; or 
that a man's heart can be divested of its coQviG- 
tions by a warrant to take his cattle. But, admit- 
ting that the liberty of conscience is both a natural 
and constitutional right, and that it is physically 
impossible to control the free agency of the mind, 
still, it is contended, an expedient may be found 
which shall protect those ric^hts from violation, 
and at the same time satisfy the law, which would 
othervvise infringe them. — Thus — if the legislature 
enjoin the performance of certain duiiee, on which 
it is supposed, the very existence of the govern- 
ment depends, and those duties, happen to inter- 
fere with the constitutional rights of any individual, 
let that individual pay an equivalent, and be excus- 
ed. If it be a military service, for instance, and 
his relipous principles forbid him to fight, let him 
pay a tax for the support of schools, and make the 
tax equal to the mihtary service. The argument, 



fairiy stated, stands thus— the legislature shall not 
restrain the.fn&e exercise of cionscien^e; but tbejr 
may levy a tax upon tiie advantages derived from 
the exemption. Have I any objection to the sup- 
port of schools ? Far from it- — I should rejoice to 
see knowledge and virtue diffused amon^Uie low- 
er classes of society; I would cheerful^ pay a|i 
equivalent for the purpose, and might even be di^ 
posed to encourage it by a voluntary contribution ; 
but when I pay a partial tax — a fine, I am neither 
discharging the common duties of a citizen, nor 
doing an act of benevolence. I am paying a debt 
•*r-and for what consideration f Plainly for being 
allowed to enjoy the liberty of conscience. But 
I do not derive the liberty of conscience from the 
government ; I hold it from a tenure antecedent to 
the institutions of civil society. It is secured to 
me in the:^cialxo0i|Mbtitr>nd it was never sub- 
mitted to the. legislature at all. Th^y have, there-^ 
fore, no such privil^e .to grant or withhold, at 
their pleasure ; and certainly no pretence or au- 
thority to sell it for a price. It appears then, that' 
this exclusive tax for the support of schools, is a 
groundless and oppressive demands It is a muster- 
fine in disguise — and violates the very principle 
which it seemed to respect. 

But is it not unreasonable, it is asked, that our 
fellow-citizens, who believe war to be allowable 
and necessary, should be subjected to the hard- 
ships and privations incident to the training and 
service, while we, under the protection of our i'eli- 
^ous privileges, enjoy a complete exemption.'^— 
We answer. No. If those citizens do believe that 
war is necessary for their defence ; if they con- 
ceive it to be their duty and their interest to fight; 
if it accords with their religious principles to repd 
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tnressions by tbe sword i if/ in the fiill exercise 
tfnieir priirileges, they give* to the gOTenfment 
authority to comnmnd them in these services ; this 
fs their own act, and they cannot complain of tht^ 
consequences ! But a man is not the judge of his 
neiriibour's conscience, and if the powers tbey sur- 
render for themselves, invohri^ the constitutional 
privileges of others, they are liinding only on those 
who have consented to them. 

May I enquire what it is that constitutes the Ob** 
ligation to fight for one's country f I mean to 
apply the question to a free people-^for under » 
despotism the will of the master is the obfigatiop 
of the 'Slave. — ^What is it then, in a free coontfy 
that induces a man to go to war ? Is it for the 
protection of his rights? But what rights has he 
to protect, whose most essential priidleges are al« 
ready Wreste4 from him? -Or- is- ii Jktt intevest 
which every individual feek in preaen^ng his 

Kroperty — his home, his children, and his fnends? 
[ave not all some interesting attachment — have 
not all some endearing objects that cling about 
the heart ? Is not the aggregate of these their 
country ? Every man, therefore, engaged by com- 
mon consent, in a defensive war, considers that 
he is fighting for himself and his domestic enjoy- 
ments : his home identified with his country — and 
he is using those means which his own reason and 
conscience approve for its defence ? We too have 
homes, and a little property, and children and 
friends, whose welfare is dearer than life. We too 
connect them with our country, and for their pre- 
servation would make any sacrifice which our rea- 
son and conscience would approve. But these for- 
bid us to fight. The Being from which we derive 
life and its enjoyments, the God that judgeth 



the earth, has a right to proscribe to his creatureB 
the eoniiitions upon which his blessings shall be 
obtained. It is tbei^ duty to yield obedience, 
and in all events to trust to bis Divine Frovideoi^e 
for support<( or, would it be better (as this mi^bt 
thwart our ambitious Tievs, repress our piide, or 
interrere with our own plans of safety or success) 
to have a system of our own, adapted to what we 
conceive to be the true state of the world, and its 
moral government, and take our defence into our 
own hands f This appears to have been the pre- 
vailing opiniiin, and what is the consequence/ 
The earth is filled with violence. Evet^ naUoo 
is either preparing for vtuj. ur engaged in actual 
hostilities, and every man is required to cherish 
in himself those dispositions, and to acquifV. those 
habits of dexterity and skill, which shall iKo4v 
Jiim an efficient and powerful. iDstcument of death 
in the tiands of others. The army cannot delibe- 
rate, — ^the soldier cannot reflect^ — he is no longer 
to consider himself as a free agent— as an int^li- 
gent and reasonable being, acting under the law 
of conscience with an awful responsibility to bis 
God ; but, on subjects involving life and death and 
a future judgment, he is simply required to obey 
his orders — and leave the question of right and 
Wong,— the termination of bis existence here, and 
-his hopes of happiness hereafter, to be tested by 
the policy of his government, and the opinion of 
bis commanding omcer. And yet war is neither 
tjeceswry nor generally successful in obtuning 
justice or supporting truth. Power and justice 
•re inseparable concomitants only in the Deity; 
and the existence and prevalence of war, mark but 
the depravity of man, and his tremendous capa- 
eity for doing evil. What does it avail the h«- 



nnn race, thai the tide of conquest and devutation 
%as rolled from Msl to west, and from west to 
e&'^I, and thai ifaoutuMls and miltions of our fellow^ 
CTfatures faara been col off in the midst of their 
da)'s, and ^nt fresb from diis life, burning with (urj 
and paniing for revpnee, into the presence of ajust 
God. to receive tbeir eternal destination. Wfa^ 
lAould I recount the horror and the miseries tbat 
foilutv in the train of war, and triumph in its rava- 
ges.' Who has not reflected on the subject, and 
'who does not deplore the wretched state of hu- 
man nature, whether in producing or suffering these 
disgraceful calamities.'' And is (here no redress? 
Does (heir exist no power on earth or in heaven lo 
arrest them ? — rhere is, roy friend ; it were impi- 
ous to say there is not. There is, in the reUgion 
'^u^bt by Jesus Christ,— which is able to reconcile 
us to God and to one another. It can divest the 
heart that receives it, of its propensities to wrongs 
anil violence, for its sake, Thousands of ln'\ug 
witnesses bear testimony of this dirine pnnciple. 
Thousands who would suffer any privation or pa- 
nisbment, rather than impede, by their example, 
its influence and increase. And ought it not to 
console the friend of his country, and of his spe- 
cies, to see its truth ; and to he assured, by. indn* 
bitable evidence, that it is possible to return good 
for evil — to love our very enemies ; and for man, in 
all situations, to be the friend of man f 

/ am, with fliucA retpect, thy friend, 

^^^ B. BATES. 
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REMARKS, &'cr 



i'ftCRK id in our nature such a lesUessness of dis- 
position, that we commonly make to ourselves mote 
i!ian halftlie evils we feci. Unsatisfied with wha; 
vve are, or possess, we are slill craving after some- 
thing past or to come, and by regrets, desires, and 
fears, are perpetually poisoning tiie streams of pre- 
sent enjoyment. The we&lher is too hot or loo 
sold, ton wet or too dry. If we have nothing to 
do, time bangs upon us as an insupportable burden, 
If ouf circiiinstaiices compel us to daily labour, we 
fret to see others enjoying their leisure. Although 
we have food and raiment enough, and good enougb, 
still we are dissatisfied that we are not rich. If, on 
the conliary, we chance to be rich, the weight of 
cares, the pains of getting, the difficu% of keeping, 
and the fears of losing, gire us incessant disquiet 
and fatigue. * 

Thus mankind, from a restless disposition, render 
themselves wretched when they might be much at 
their ease. 

It would be worth to one, more than any, or eTen 
all, the arts and sciences, to learn the art fif liovKg 
kapjnly. I don't mean perjtet happiniess, which is 
not to be enjoyed here ; but such a degree of hap- 
piness B9 our Maker bas put in our power. Tbe art 



of living happily does not lie in stoical apathy ; for 
as to the real and sharp afflictions of life, while one 
ought " to bear them like a man, he should also/ce^ 
them like a man." Nor does he know the sweets of 
friendship, who feels little or no pain at being sun- 
der'd from a near friend* Much less does it lie in 
the lap of gross sensuality ; for the enjoyment 
of the mere sensualist is no higher than that o/ 
the pampered horse in the stable or the fatten- 
ing pig in the sty. Indeed the brute has much the 
advantage, as it lives according to its nature and 
destination, while the man is haunted with a per- 
petual consciousness of the shameful degradation of 
bis moral and intellectual faculties. 

The following maxims or rules of action might, if 
strictly observed, go far to increase the happiness, or 
at least, to diminish the inquietudes and miseries of 
life. 

Live constantly in the unshaken belief of the 
overruling Providence of an infinitely wise and good, 
as well as Almighty Being ; and prize his favour 
above all things. 

Observe, inviolably, truth in your words, and in- 
tegrity in your actions. 

Accustom yourself to temperance, and be master 
of your passions. 

Be not too much out of humour with the world ; 
but remember, 'tis a world of God's creating, and 
however sadly it is marred by wickedness and folly, 
yet you have found in it more comforts than ca- 
lamities, more civilities than affronts, more instances 
of kindness toward you than of cruelty. 

Try to spend your time usefully both to yourself 
and others. 

Never make an enemy, or lose a friend, unneces- 
earily. 

Cultivate such a habitual cheerfulness of mind 



Mkl evenness of leinper as nol to be ruffled by tiind 
'lstonv«niences aod crosses. 

Be tewiy to heal breaches to frieDdship and to 
nuike up differences ; and sbun litigalion jrour^If, 
u much K possible ; for be h an ill calculator vha 
doe^ not perceive ibat one amicable settlemtnl is 
better tban Iwo law »uits. 

Be il rather your a-oibiliiin to acquit youn^lT well 
tn vour proper station, tha n to rise ab g^e iL 

yod are in « comJbrtiy* tbriving M^tloMp iai^ 
and^Kle in jtowpwn eaUii^ ntker than raa tbt 
dauBmoltaaam. '■'■h^M i*^ ii-:<t--- 

fBawoi<l,BHKl'to i'^Amm^aSmMif 
• i^" md prabd^yoa wtB find aa amtktpmtattmjH 
ifl ianMMtfit'ma&ifl.bem^ wfaoH.bwt^joi» 
aeying tbroti^ it toward ui immortal ^bod%. •, .■ 

■■■ -■• i ■-:■:'■ Al'»«: 

Nomnre is men aoaiMB Oan 4m £<MMM*4( 

those who hare not even a sfaadovr of eaoae for dit- 

content Tbey are neither sick, nor pinched with 

?OTerty, nor called to sustain distressing hardships, 
'hey enjoy both food and appetite. They have 
raiment to put on, and friends to converse with ; and 
if not rich, have fully enough for the moderate sup- 
ply of all their real irants ; yet these enjoymeDts, 
these bounties of indulgent Heaven, are poisoned as 
it were by the discontent of their minds, so that tbey 
are wretched amidst health and competence. 

What are the illusions that thus obstntct the 
sources of enjoyment, and, in this favoured country 
clKat 80 many men and women out of the happi- 
ness of which Providence had put them in posses- 
sion .'' — They are such as usually spring from one or 
other of the three following cau^s — Perverseness of 
temper — False theories of woridly happiness — ^The 
•ipfluenoe of opinion. 
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With respect to enjoying ourselves well or ill in 
life, a great deal more depends upon Temper than 
upon circumstances. Not but that our enjoyments 
are always considerably affected by our worldly cir- 
cumstances and sometimes in a very great degree ; 
but if they are such that we are able to supply our- 
selves with all the real necessaries and essential 
comforts of life, it is not our circumstances, but our 
tempers that are in fault, if we are not too happy to 
complain and too grateful to repine. The root of 
our uneasiness is altogether in our own minds, and 
without a thorough change there, no change of place 
or of outward circumstances could quiet us. What 
though all our present ideal wants were satisfied ? 
Other ideal wants would presently start up, and we 
should still be weaving for ourselves the web of 
miseiy. A temper that inclines to be satisfied with 
its present lot, is worth more than thousands a year ; 
whereas utter restlessness of temper is one of th'» 
greatest of misfortunes. A full half of human trou- 
bles would vanish, and the rest be lightened, if there 
were a thorough cure of this one scrofulous disease 
of the heart. 

Our False Theories of worldly happiness consti- 
tute another huge class of troubles of our own ma- 
king ; and the effects of these false theories are the 
more deplorable, inasmuch as the disappointment'* 
inevitably resulting from them sour the dispositioiu 
and thereby enhance the numbers of the wretched 
victims of illlemper. Corporeal enjoyments are few 
and simple : neither wealth, nor any of the arts of 
refinement, can add considerably to their number. 
or any thing at all to their relish. The pleasures of 
sense are limited by narrow boundaries which never 
can be passed without instantly turning pleasure into 
pain : and however much we may refine upon the 
n!ea?ures of sen^e, our refinements can increase 

A 



« 



:'if.:.. I)uw \i'i'v littlo. Thn must refined e[»icure , 

:lio ri':i^nrt. i oi" the tiiblc, than one whu confinoi 
iiiiMvLli' to tlie plainest viuixik. Wjierefore noiliinj 
is mure plain anil ti«.<y uf co»npie!ien>ion, than the 
tn;.- nuliun of ui*^\t* v.orLllv Inipijine.s*^ : — the whole 
6uni of it r(?-ul!^ i'vuia Htaiiii, Competence, the 
friendly Society of n^'ii^hbom-s and acquaintance, 
and the pure joys u^ Donic^'iiic Life. He that has 
th<;.se, ihoui^h he Lav(» iitither wealth nor rank, eii- 
iovf. about all the world ran bestow. But these real 
and unsophistitatod enjovnients whiirh are bestow- 
ed in fully as lar;i;e mt^a-ure upon the prasant as upon 
tilt; prince, are ln«) vulgar for llir fastidious taste of 
visionary spcculati?!-' ; li^i^y nui-t find a something 
ihiit i.^ quite above aiid heyonfl tJie blessings com- 
mon to Ailam's children, else they are determined 
not to enjov themselves at all. Thus thev lose the 
;;ood that lies fairly within their reach, by laying out 
their endeavoms to grasp an abstract something, 
•fiat is conceivable indeed, but not attainable — an 
.j:.'us fitruus^ whicli the eye plaiiily sees, but which 
ivailt's the touch and bailies ali |»ursuit. 

Tiie last brood of artificial troubles whicIi I pur- 
pv)se to notice, are those that are generated bv the 
•nfiiience of Opinion ; 1 mean not one's own opin- 
ion, but the opiniim of others. We are such stranse 
and unaccountable creatures, that we are more soli- 
citous to appear happy than really to be so ; aiul 
hence we willingly abridge our real enjoyments for 
the sake of seeming to possess enjoyments superior 
to those that are altogether common to mankind. 
Now the general opinion of society (a very errone- 
ous one indeed) makes the pomp of show a pre- 
requisite for being deemed happy, or at least for ob- 
taining the credit of refined enjoyment ; and this 
general opinion, how much soevei* we may despise 
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it in our judgments, has an astonishing inlliiejjc^ 
upon our conduct and our feelings ; an inlluencc 
that precipitates hundreds and tens of hundred, 
from a condition of competence to that of poverty. 
That apt Remarker, Dr. Franklin, observes, 
** The eyes of other people are the eyes that ruin 
us. If all but myself were Llind, 1 should want nei- 
ther fine clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture." — 
It is even so ; and it is this supreme regard to the 
eyes of others, that leads multitudes into extrava- 
gant and ruinous expenses. Without adequate 
lundsj they build them fine houses and purchase 
them fine furniture and array themselves with costly 
apparel, that others may gaze upon them as persons 
possessed of taste and of refined enjoyments ; and 
by these means they are presently stripped of the 
very necessaries of life. 

The true secret of living happily lies in the phi- 
losophy of contentment, which is of more value 
than the imagined stone of the alcbymist, which 
turns every thing to gold. 

It is to be lamented, however, that, in this age of 
boasted light and improvement, the philosophy of 
contentment is very little studied or regarded. 
From various corrupted sources we have learned, 
not to be content, but dissatisfied, with the ordinary 
conditions of life. And though not destitute 
of any essential article of raiment or food, we 
are ready to consume our hearts with vexation 
because we are not seated at the upper end of 
fortune's table. The semblance of happiness is 
more sought after than the reality ; the mere phan- 
tom of it, rather than the substance. The simple 
plainness of former days is despised. Plain apparel, 
plain fare, and plain houses and furniture, such as 
our worthy progenitors were quite contented with 




ttiJ very lliaiikrul fnr, our fasliJious delicacj ^^- 
^ rikrds with Ecorn, tuid we Meds must be fine, acd 
usliioitable, eUe pine our lives aws; in grief and 
shame. 

Nor would it be ciiber so alarming, or so lament- 
able, were this the folly of only a few. But ibe 
tforst of it is, it has spread, like an epidemic, over 
:^e whole laud, and tnrougboul almost every class 
of society. Tens, and even buiidreds of thousands, 
embracing both sexes alike, are the miserable vic- 
tims of a moibid seusibility, and squeamishly da^ 
from their lips the cup ofordinary comfort which 
they are presented with, because it is not filled to 
the tirim, or because it is not spiced and sweetened 
esaclly to their taste. 

And where lies the remedy ? It is not within tbe 
art of the apothecary, nor in the power of any nos- 
trums of partial and limited effect. No, the people 
must be wise for themselves. The great body of 
die people, coming once more to their sober senses, 
must agree to reliim to the plain, frugal, uncoslly 
habits of other times ; and must strive, with general 
accord, to bring those long discarded habits into 
fashion again, and to render them honoitfable by 
the suffrage of public opinion. 

As the want of contentment is Oiie of the m^ 
grieTOUS wants that affect human life, it owht to be 
provided against \nth tbe utmost care, ana paftico- 
larly in the following wars. 

1. In truningiip chiloreo, scBTtely an/<hi|^ieof 
greater importance than gdardiitg tliiem afi^bst dM 
intrusion oT too many artificial wuitB. I Utfttt- 
many, becaose lona w^ta <if this BOrt dd nitof^. 
and titoettarily grow out or tiiTil^ttoDi hlut it b 
tbnr txceu o'ar tint tebds to diseoBtttst «Dd' 
iirttliheibwss. Of that excess diedanMr is wMXi ■ 
m ri toft e h is «e effects are ^Mys °de|iloA&kt 
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What midtitudea, at this: mjr uittanti ave jfiteofttaoit* 
ed wad wretdiedt ^iHio migw enjiqr life iNf ttfgitebly 
hiKl.tiiey been eatf tau^to eOMbrni .ihefa Jwhm 
tolbeir conditions, and lo act' meit die prineqABV of 
sober and rational econpniy. aot b it of smaB im-' 
fOf^k/mp m txmni^ dbildiem to aeeattom theni 
toyn^eiU tmjiioj* A useless Bfe is ieldom foi^nd to 
be ja eonten^Nl om.^ Oceiqiation is so necessuj to^ 
huinao quiet, that io'lnriii^.iip ebildren in idleness is 
the waj to make them a burden to theo^ielFes as 
w^ as te the commuoity. ^ . 

,From this twofold cause, the exeess of aitificial 
wantpawi the aeg^t of formiw habits of useful in- 
dmHaif in the eaur period of lue, there has sprang 
p^rimps a foil ban of the diseontettt^that seefedy 
preja vipon so many bosoms. In short, important 
asrit islo teach oi^ldren reading and writing and the 
iiseivof'fiffiii«s«iit is 4i£4tiU er^ater. iinportanoe to 
n^nlet^^th^ to curb their wayward de- 

«tHtfiiiMl:t0 fis 'tton in habits of industry, temper- 
ance aod <fi»|ialfty ; withoat whichi the acquisition 
of; learning could be but of little benefit to Ibem, 

3i Tfa0 self-disciplkie of xdult age, is an essential 
reqeisile temird leading and enjoying a contented 
life. A well disciplined mind stuaies to be content, 
and most commonly is so. It attains its desires by 
moderatio|| and limiting them, and thos bringing 
them> witbm the compass of its means. It accus- 
toms itseir to view, without enry, the weakb and 
grsndew which fall not to its lot, and which seldom 
reiide»tlf(iir.pe«essors the more happy ; and to be 
salUMbwIUi; and tEHuAfullbr, the mere secesswy 
andba diwa o n aecomroodatioBS.of the joitrpey of KA^ 
InrjriiOiVi* depends modi lee»tqpon,otH* cire mp Bli itt " 
cee»"«hetber we shall b^ hanpy or miseraUc^ ifrlalSB, 
than .m oipr tempers^ ana oar yiew of 'tlnii|^ 
Matijr isnjoy tkemsebes well in nanoir circumstaa* 
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ces, because they bring their minds to their sHai- 
tjons. But when to narrow circumstances axe ad- 
ded lai^e desires and maguificeot notions, it hlhtn, 
jnd then only is it, that unliappiness results from the 
ivant of a fortune. 

One of the bitterest calamities of life, is the aail- 
den fall from affluence, or competence, to poTcrly. 
Not that what we call poverty, is so very distressing 
of itself. In some countries it implies a priviition 
of the indispensable necessaries of life, or the suffer- 
ance of hunger and nakedness : but here, few are so 
poor but that, with prudent care and assiduous in- 
dustry, tliey may provide themselves with whole- 
some food and comfortable raiment. MuJiiludes, 
in this country, of the poorer elates, are neithertbe 
least contented, nor the least happy. Unaccustom- 
ed to the elegancies and luxuries of life, they fee) 
no hankering after them ; and accustomed to earn 
their bread by their toil, tliey regard labour as no 
hardship. It procures them two very eBseotial en- 
joyments — keen appetite and sound sleep. 

No human prudence can always secure its sub- 
ject from disastrous reverses in worldly circumstan- 
ces. In times of old, " there came a grvat vind 
from the wilderness, and smote the four comers of 
the house" iu which the suns and daughters of the 
man of the East — as distinguished for nenevoleiice 
and charity as for wealth — " were eating, Emd^lrink- 
ing wine." In a single hour, Ins vast substance, 
sod the natural heirs to it, were all swept from hiiH' 
And recent experience teaches, that in America as 
well as in Asia, a great wivd may destroy in a Bingle 
hour, what manv years of painlul industry had accu- 
mulated. 1 be most flattering condition of i>OTldly 
prosperity is sometimes found to be like tbe smooth' 
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neas of tb€ surface efth« wttd^i in Aeir approftiliit- 
^o to ft catiraet*'*^ ^ -• " 
Bot thdu^ itis not iii ttepoirar at- ffttdcnee to 

attd for the most part, dief ar#?leat.bj iaqprdleiica. 
It ot^ht to be held in ffeocral jremembranoc^ ** that 
Mthiagi- will aapplj the -mnfei of. pradeace ; that 
Mrimioe and 'irfegaiarity, ^famg. eontiini^'* wR 
#MtMtli fortsne and ehmi^M; and if there be" 
kHHiMlip aieml geod^ia 4mddlj pvgdenee, there is a 
glliiit deal <tfMrtti evil in ittpradencey or in sooh 
tvaMeftteearaadl.iniprafidence aanot onljrleadto 
wittlMBid an eetehe d n ewi^ fcnl often tothe^ nno or 
dMj^i^gr ef eMditorik . • > 
'^•4rv!ini thke a vwilAd sarve^.^ American- societj, 
iAflMvrm'mf^ dadi find that the iftpre part of the 
iMHiiNi^^iito hwa! experieneedwa dbtressmgreYene 
let tkeb eiMaaiitancea,4in*e it to ene or other ^^ 
Ifavei fi^bartej^ eaasea---the inheiilance of aredtb*^ 
it»t jmMmmf of «eallb'-t«Ml. ihe afeotation of 

^Ridiea malM ^eomeh^ea: brings; they flj 
««»ag^"-i^Now theaa wif»Sy aa €»f an eagle, that 
iMn* Mwjr tiehea fiiom' ti»'1ihum of their wonted 
ftfddmee, it is wiMtJij of paraoidar notice, are snch 
ea nelmraDy gww cot of ridies^diey are wiags 
nvhack iti*ft».'MaJbi la ltoi|ii{pct'.«''Mhe^ are icBeness, 
weMnfUhiAMi kuMndenjee^ and - protfagality ; all of 
wideh in Wy orgei pv^Mrtion o£ the cluMren of 
iMUcl^inherit, albi^withiheit estates. * 
-'^'ilipeat^miakf' iUl' into perertTi not for Didiof 
iiadusirjF, but from inordinate greediness of welith* 
^4 They uMdm haste to be ric£"«-*Soofning these- 
enre jeompietence diej already pessess, or whieh is 
ikiriy withm their reach, thej pot it to risk npeir.the 






* Rererrlog to tbs Sood wiAtk- nMtn\y beftl the towat of 
Providence and Newport. 
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precarious contineency of suddenly aliaining the 
condition of opulence. Impatient of Uow gains, 
ibe fnjits of regular industrj', tbej dash into haEar- 
dous coleiprizes. 1/ unsuccessful — and ibey have 
inoce than an even chance lo be so— they ape pre- 
sently ruined : or if brillisni success attend tbeir 
steps for a whilei bo that they heap up riches m sud- 
den abundance ; this run of success expands (beir 
hopes ami desires, and ihey plunge anew into still 
deeper speculations, till unexpectedly the faliaciou* 
vround on which they stand cleaves from undet 
them, and ifaeir fortunes are all swallowed up. 

If ibe two great destroyers which 1 have just men- 
tioned, have devoured their thousands, the one that 
ia yet to be mentioned has devoured its ten thou- 
sands. The inheritors of overgrown wealth are but 
few : and tliough there arc very many greedy and 
i-ash adventurers, yet llieir numbers bear no propor- 
tion with the numbers of those who are ruining their 
circnu) stances by an absurd and pitiful affectation 
o( wealth. Th^^tast is, in economics, what con- 
sumption is among bodily distempers, the most 
common and fatal disease of all. The afffclalioti 
of wealth, or the vanity of oraking a show beyond 
our condition, in apparel, in the elegancies of the 
table, in furniture, and in every thing else that is 
thought likely to attract attention and admiration, 
is the consuming Plague that has already destroyed, 
and which is even now destroyinz, the earthly sub- 
stance and comforts of innumerable farailtes, who, 
but for this disease, might rank with the b^ieat of 
maqlund. 
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t THOUGHTS, &c. 

F IT 11 very qaesllonable whtthei much service is done 
Id Religiua, by undenaluiiigthe lacully of Reasun. Man, 
llie gnly inhabJcaDl of the globe wba is capable uf religion, 
is aiso ihe only one pti^ewed al' reason ; and indeed h t) 
the po»Ke»slon of the klter which rcoden him a proper 
iubjecl of the loroier. WilJiout reason, man cuuld not 
fac accouDiahle for any of his aclJons. 

It ap|iears iherefure evident, thai religion is insepara- 
ble from reason ; nnd if we eiamine ihe (rue meaniri^ at 
those religioiu perauns who are thought to iiiidenralue 
reaxiH), we ebould prubably find that ihey do not object 
to tliejegitimate use of this facidiy, but to the exercise uf 
it in deciding upon subjects which are beyond the sphere 
of its powers. To assign it therefore its place, and io 
guard against its encroachmeni on arty other principle in 
the nund, wikich ought to have a free scope for action al- 
lowed to it, form a part of the proper business of a reli- 
gious j>erson. 

Reason is the faculty by which- the mind comparei one 
tiling with another, and gives the preference to wtut ap 
pears the best. It may be apily compared to a balance; 
fur when several motives for acting or eulTering, Mngor 
refraining, loviag or hating, are presi^ted to the mind^if 
it be in perfect order, it indicates which are the mosl 
weighty, and which of those several ^cta the mind ahoalil 
engage is. Right reason, having sure grounds on which 
to argue, and no sinister bias to warp il, mun always it- 
tain to a right concluiion. But reason, tike tlie instru- 
ment with which it has been canipaied, is capable oiit" 

■ ing put out of order ; and it may also happen that the 
subject to be weighed may be too mighty for the eum- 
ining faculty. 

It b amply proved by lamentable experi^ice, that there 
are many causes which bias our reason. The mostpov- 
erful of these are the passions and the force of ciHtom, 

«Ml>te|l more frequently mislead reason, than yield to in 
■O ; and the natural temperament, over wlw^ H 
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has little control : and even where the influence of these 
is in great measure subdued, still the subjects to be ex- 
amined are so disproportioned to the share of reason al- 
lotted to man, that the difficulties are not removed. If 
it were to attempt the investigation of Divine things^ with 
a judgment unbiassed by either of the former causes, it 
would notwithstanding never be able to arrive at the con- 
viction that its perceptions of the object of research wert 
infallibly correct, unless aided by some superior informa- 
tion ; and the Christian religion teaches us to believe that 
this information or evidence is Divine revelation. 

No created being by its natural powers can rise above 
its natural sphere. Tp reach a siiblimer station it must 
be assisted by strength superior to its own ; a power equal 
to the height of its ascent. It is only by the influence of 
Divine illumination tliat reason is capacitated to mount 
above its sublunary limitS; and in any degree to appre- 
hend the things of God. This dispels the fogs of preju- 
dice und passion, restores reason to its full and proper use 
in religion, and furnishes it with a clear sense of duty and 
ability to perform it. The faculties are thus brightened, 
and raised to a higher pitch of usefulness than could ever 
have been reached by them, unassisted by Divine grace; 

Man, with respect to the Author of creation, is infi- 
nitely more beneath him in understanding, than a new 
bom infant is beneath its parent. But as. when the child 
has learned to love the parent, and to obey his admoni- 
tions, it is protected trom many harms, from which it can- 
not secure itself; and furnished with many comforts, 
which it has no power to obtain : so, revelation is the 
warning voice of heavenly goodness, that preserves man 
from evils, which otherwise he cannot avoid ; and leads 
him to enjoyments, which otherwise he can neither taste 
nor conceive. 

Tn those seasons, when custom or the passions, or both^ 
strongly impel the mind to the commission of evil ; and 
when reason, so far from standing firm, is known to side 
with the enemy ; it is indeed truly desirable that some 
power should intervene, to rescue from an overthrow. 
When temperament, meanwhile, is afibrding its ardours, 



^\tAt hurry onto gratifinlMn ; oi its luigoon, whtcb £i- 
incline tu virtuous eiettion ; is it nui ihea also tru^ deu- 
rable thai there should be found some effectual check, « 
some efr«tuaJ ioeiteinenl ? — m, Id use the sia)pl«, ener- 
getic lanfuBEre of the prophet, when a uiajt U disposed u 
turn aside lo the right hand or to ihe left, that be shonM 
hear a voice to iustruci Idu, " This is the w*y, waUt in 
it?" 

Some have imagined ll beneath the Divine Grealuesi, 
for the Sovereign Lord of all, lo stoop so low aS to make 
man a peculiar object of His notice and regard. To 
such as mistake those sure marks of degeneracy, pride 
tad fuxughtineis, for greatness of soiil,this may seem rto* 
sonable; but in Him to whom pride is an iibominalkm, 
and as distant from His siiuililude as darkness b hua 
light, it cannot have any place. \i hat it is Dot below 
him lo create, it cannot be beneath Him lo regard, pro- 
portionabty to the end He made it for; and seeing maa 
was created ''for a purpose of His glory," and to partake o( 
His felici^, it woijd seem to derogate Irom Bis irisdom 
and goodness, to suppose He should look upon it as b^ 
low Him to enable man, to ansner the great ends of bii 
creatioti ; which he could not by any SBeaM do witfaool k 
competent MsiMance from his Maker, 

IT lite prewding renurks be admitted as tine, m aat 
percesve that man is not a being qiute so mfficMOt n b 
afl« apprehends himself; hence he ■hooU IcBm aot tp 
think mot« higfily of himself dun he oo^: abd wa 
large poiden (tf the misery whkh abooiHib m-lbe wotkL 
may be justly attributed to this fatal tdt^td^omcy vA 
inwortuice, it is very denrable dnt die Indli of Atw 
reSecdens uogld not only be acknoiwledged,<iBt«i l r «ii^ 
lysodbred to ioflitencethe conduct But proud maakoiM 
lorally averse to this necessai; feeling of his droend ea efc 
Be knows not how to submit to be, or to tkink ''■—■^ 
nothing. He would fata plume liiioself widi some i^ 
portance, some estimation or deserving of Us own ; Jtl 
all his pretences to merit are false and vamu Tlie tSf^ 
uty of human nature consists not in sdf-snffideM^, 
Vm mot* exaUed of created beings, ncfther alst nor «R 



independent of their Creator; mucb less man, who, in 
his primitive purity, was made lower tlian the angels. 
He stands in continual need of Divine help ; and his true 
dignity consists in being, by his reason, above all inferior 
creatures^ capable of consdmidy receiving that assis^ 
tance, and being thereby preferred to a blessed com- 
munion with his Maker. A deep impression of the truth 
of this doctrine would make a man afraid, not only dog- 
matically to determine, respecting Divine subjects, but 
even lightly to speak of them. It would make him seem 
even in his own view a fool, and often such, in tliat of 
others. This pride cannot endure, and what it cannot 
endure, it strives to reject. It is therefore at variance 
with this doctrine, and one must be subdued for the other 
to flouiish. In the Bible there are many passages pro- 
claiming the imbecility of man. These stand in the way 
of the proud reasoner's argumentation ; and these there- 
fore rather than suOer his career to be obstructed, he is 
inclined to disbelieve and to reject. That to which we 
incline, we readily embrace ; and thus is ushered in that 
wide-wasting evil, InfideHty 5 the origin ol which, the 
preceding paragraph is designed to describe. 

The volume, which, by way of eminence, has the gene- 
ral name of The Bible, is well known to be a collection 
of books of various authors ; written at distant intei-vals, 
and on different occasions ; but all supposed to teach, ei- 
ther directly or figuratively, the practice of piety, and the 
means of man's acceptance with his Creator. 

There is a general division of these writing into two 
parts, namely, those which relate to the old covenant, and 
those which relate to the new, commonly called the Old, 
and the New Testament. It may be best to begin the sur- 
vey of these writings widi the New Testament. 

1. Before any book, professing to relate facts, can be 
entitled to credit, its authencity and veracity must be es- 
tablished. Now there is no book in the world of equal 
age, whose autlienticity is established upon firmer ground 
than the New Testament ; so that if a sceptic, unable to 
withstand the arguments which it affords in favour of 
Ghristiatiity, should be disposed to reject it, be must be 

1* 
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driwn to the absurdity of rejecting ail the historians of 
the same ai."*. 

The apostles and (>vans:olists were cooipetent witness- 
es, and could not be de«:eived in the facts which thev re- 

if 

corded. They do not pretend to i^ive us an account of 
lran>artions done in remote countries, or which had hap- 
fiened in asres before tlieir time, but of those which tlief 
had themselves witnesscii whh their eyes and with their 
cars. 'J1iey had lived whh Christ durinsr his ministry; 
thev had heard his discourses, thev had seen his wonder- 
ful works, and consec|uently received them on the testi- 
mony of their own senses, if Plato lias been deemed a 
competent witness, and in every respect qualified to com- 
pose the bioirra})bical account of his master Socrates, and 
of his disroiu'ses in prison, because he was present on 
these occasions, surely the evanjrelical writers are compe- 
tent witnesses of the facts which they relate. For they 
were neither entiinsiasts nor fanatics. And as thev could 
not be deceived themselves, so they neither would nor 
did deceive others. They were men of probity and pi^ 
tv, who abominated a lie, Thev could obtain neither 
|»!msure. hon »'ir, nor profit in this world, by obtruding 
fal;ehoiMU on niankinil : hit on the contrary, they were 
exf.osei! ;o the lo^sof all th«'se, and even of life itself, for 
hvh):: pn- iriiiM.N»)f tlie Aon nv of the Cross, and bearing 
wit;5i\s* to the truth r.fChri>li..iiitv. 

The prvu.i'U' nsithors, as they are called, thouirh now* 
held in t'enirn ;inl ih mm vrd cadit ; and tlieir narratives 
relied on. a< the : j'st source oi inionnatiou concerninir their 
respective coiini;i»s and "OMTntnents, sulTt-red a tempo- 
rarv eclip>e (iuriii'i th** liec.jv «'i learninirin the middle a- 

ft I * 

gcs of ( hrisiianity: hut the sicifd wriiinus before, du- 
rii) J, and >ince the sajne [)erioil, have been uninterruptedly 
handed dtiwn fr.'m eeiii'iatiun to treneration : appealed 
to hy luith the friends and the em mies ut the dcctriiits 
which they coiitain ; ami t>ted hy writers of all ages, even 
the earUest, since their publication, in a manner which 
shows that they have always been such, or very nearly 
such, as we hud them at jTeseni. .\a\ , further, notwith- 
standing they have been multiplied by niunuicript beyond 



any other book in the world ; which might easily occa- 
sion some errors^ the authenticity of these writings is in 
no wise affected, and the uniform tenour of their doctrine 
is in no wise altered. The consequence is, that we must 
either dispute all ancient history, or admit the authority 
of the New Testament. 

From the New Testament we learn not only the doc- 
trines of Christianity, but the character of its Author. — 
In this character, we must immediately be struck with his 
power and goodness ; and it will be perceived, that the 
exertion of his might, was always a proof of his benigni- 
ty. The evangelists record numerous instances of mira- 
culous power which show him to have been in the posses- 
sion of faculties far above human. Unprejudiced obser- 
vers naturally and justly concluded, that they were divine ; 
and consequently yielded up their minds to the belief tliat 
his doctrine should be received* It is already shown that 
the history of these transactions is authentic, by an evi- 
dence which on other occasions would be deemed con- 
clusive. To us, therefore, at this time, who are compe- 
tent to estimate the force of evidence, the miracles speak 
the same language as they did to the earliest believer ; 
they prove the credibility, (alas ! that proof should noio be 
wanted) — they prove the credibility, the divine authority 
of Him who performed them. 

In the New Testament also not only an account is given 
of the miraculous works of our Lord, but we are further 
informed that he appointed certain men who were his wit'^ 
nesses, to whom he committed the propogation of the chris- 
tian doctrine, and whom he likewise endued with the pow* 
er of working miracles in support of their mission. They 
acknowledge that they derived their ability and authority 
from Him, and they wrote several books which concur 
with the doctrine promulgated by their Divine Master, ia 
in which they declare : '^We have not followed cunning* 
ly devised fables when we made known unto you the powei^ 
and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were e^e^tnes^ 
€€9 of his magesty.** 2 Peter, i. 16. 
' 2. This short view of the New Testament will be ol 
use; in leading back the mind to a proper estimatioa ^ 
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the other general di\i>ion of the Scrii^tures^ viz, the OKI 
Testament. I'riini iho decision given by Christ and his 
apostles, respecting tliat most ancient part, there is no 
appeal. We ntu^t consider their verdict as a revelation, 
in which ri^ht reason inimediatly acquiesces — ^knowing 
the Divine Authority hy which it is pronounced. 

Now, both our I.oril ami his apostles frequently men- 
tion the writers nf the Old Testament; they alwa}- men- 
tion them in terms of hicli approbation; and sometimes 
plainly assert their Divine inspiration. In particular, 
Moses is honoured by our Lord with marks of singular 
approbation; a belief of his writings, is considered by 
Christ as conducive to the Jews^ belief in himself, and 
their disbehef of them, as a bar to the reception of bis 
doctrines. (John, v. 4G, 47.) The a])ostles, also, speak 
of Moses and the prophets, as of genuine and inspired 
characters. This uniform testimony, therefore, of Christ 
and his a|)ostles to the writers of the Old Testament, is 
the incontrovertible authority for their credibility and ad- 
mission among Christians ; and thus we have both the 
Old and the New Te>tamrnt established upon a founda- 
tion, against wlikh no rcasoniiblc n\v.n can object, withuut 
beins; driven to xhv diiriculty olbeliovinir some absurdity. 

The manner in u iiich the sucred Scriptures have been 
transmitted to us, their lanjzuajie and style, together wiili 
the minute circunistantialit\ of tiie facts and doctrinei 
recorded in them, added to the moral impossibility of im- 
j)osing fori:fd writings upon mankind — are all indisputed 
proofs of their ^iimim/icss and authenticitif. Equally 
satisfactory is the evidence for the credihiUttf of the wii- 
ters. For llit y had a perfect knowledge of the subjects 
which they have related, and their moral character was 
never im)>eached by thei. keenest opponents. In most 
instances then accounts were published among the people 
who witnessed the events which they have recorded, and 
who could easily have detected falsehood, if any such 
there had been, but who did not attempt to question either 
the reality of those facts or the fidelity of the narrators. 
There is an entire harmony between the sacred writers 
and profane history, both natural and civil ; and the reality 
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he principal tat% related in the Bible, is perpetnated 
commemorated by monuments that subsist to this day 
very country where either Jews or Christians are to 
bund. And that the Scriptures are not merely enti» 
ta be received as credible^ but also as containing 
revealed will of God, — ^in other words, that they are 
nely inspired, — we have evidence of various kinds 
Hinting to moral demonstration. For, on the one 
d, their sacred origin is evinced by the most illustrious 
Tnal attestations, viz. miracles and prophecy, which 
y with them the most manifest proofs of a Divine 
rposition ; and which it c&nnot reasonably be sup- 
id that God would ever ^ve, or permit to be given to 
mposter. And, en tlie other band, the ScriptHrei 
e the most excellent internal characters of truth and 
dness, in the sublimity, excellence, and sanctity of 
system of doctrines and morals which they announce, 
I the harmony and connexion that subsist between the 
s of which they consist, — and in their admirable ten- 
cy (which is shewn by it effects wherever the Scrip- 
s are cordially and sincerely believed) to promote the 
y of God and the good of mankind, and the cause of 
le and righteousness in the world. 
Convinced of their incontrovertible authority, man re- 
bles a child to which allusion has already been made. 
; child knows the parent's superior wisdom, aud also 
love and power. It therefore submits readily to in« 
:tioni^ the full scope of which it does not comprehend, 
the Christian receives the Scriptures. When they 
t on subjects above his comprehension, or when the 
lired persons relate or prescribe, in the name of the 
Eighty, things different ^m what man's limited reason 
' be tempted to judge best, he does not therefore re- 
; he rather waits in humble trust, and at most sus- 
js his judgment ; attributing the difficulty to his own 
ity powers, and not to any inconsistency in the sacred 
<rd, established as it is by the voices of those whose 
lority he cannot question. This, his humility enables 
to do with ease; but pride forbids the sceptic to 
nit, because he will have reason to be his only guide. 
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, KliMyanertii.thBt VisnotobtipedtobelicTF, I 
iyjprix llm't wfiieti hr cantioi (oni]<r<-h(n(l. H'ls stepri- 
J, like oihM hubils, Iicrpri'M »trfi\^ili(netl by wer- 
: andscme i-rnniDi liAve bcruiur so hlJnded. lltal, \» 
Vbuw ibty wrrcnniillp to esplnin the monil ^ oTernii 
of God, thry ImVc hveu indoccii lo finish then carcc 
unbelief, with denying ihil He i-xi»U>; and yt^Hhettyay 
Uen, with All ihtir bonslvd pcveis, are lojally ignonuil 
%f ibc mode by whinh their «ill tlirrrts iIip Diitsclts of 
Vkrir hind while writing the rer^nl (J tliiii ovrt fiillj, 
k The Scrlptureii irfwnn w oi an tiit<rulittii in ttie rcH- 
^Ivu§ rliBrarier, whltoiit wlittli ilicy ileclHre il to be im- 
'possible to pkase Ood. X^ bo Ihen. Ihai is (Tesirous oT 
pleRS'mp Him. wouU! want this <juj1ifirnik>n ? Hon cans 
mon be trligiiait wjtboni sucb n ttciire r Hnw car he 
tope for acceptance, 'mles* this dceiit be fulfilcd .- 11i>* 
I^Rcessary preliminary of l>iv)r><? a^tprobaiion, i:i Faitb. 
■P implres belief, irutt, co:;fidei)re. Bud Eirises not merely 
l^jkm the mail, but taL^ hf lurth fmiD the operation of 
■'(hp Holy Spirit )n him^ wliich works by it, to tlie saiica- 
flrntion of the' heart imrftlwiwtwluction of every Chrislian 
thine. Whpn tltp aci:| h ftillv pui^eised of true i.iJih, 
it is si mt ; for il reiioses on the gnoduess of God ; aad 
hence may be discovered the reason that faith is indispen- 
sably necessary to an acceptance with him. Gospel laitli 
in man believes the truth af all that h revealed by ibe Sfi- 
rit, both in the ht^art and in the sacred wiitinga; becauK 
it feels it, savours it, and is one «iih it. It not only as- 
sents to the scrtpttTrai account of the incamatioQ and vhoh 
process of Christ in Judea, but it f\*(i receh'es bis inttf- 
nat appearance, consents to his opemlion, and concuil 
with h. Faith lakes away the solicilude to know vlqi 
one mode of salvation is proposed ; annlher nat. It b^ 
Ueves that to be best whicii <iod has ordained ; aod it a> 
^uiesces, where it cannot fathom. 

The fall, and the redemption of man, subjects the moil 
Bomeiiloiis that can engape the human mind, and again* 
*diicb infidelity b af^en aiminc its bolts, present nn matw- 
■nountable difficulties to the vien of faiib. Well mi^ 
wr Lord dedare belief (o be the conditiuD of aaivation t 
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The scripture relates the fall of man ; and our eiperience 
and observation prove to us^ that man is indeed in a de* 
based state ; ^^serving divers lusts and pleasures, hateful 
and hatinti;." The scripture also gives an account uf the 
occasion of his fall ; which was no other than not retain- 
ing his faith in the Divine command. It is also worthy 
of remark, that this injunction was not directed against 
what it called a moral evil : but its violation was imniedi- 
atelj followed by the loss of that life in which the parents 
of mankind held sweet communion with their Creator. — 
Now how simple ! how little requiring the mazes of deep 
and critical investigation ! liow adapted to '^ the way- 
faring man though a fool,'^ is this plain, obvious consid- 
eration, that if want of faith made man fall, faith naturally 
restores him ! If we pursue the subject a little further, 
we may recollect that the tempter seduced Eve by means 
of specious, though fallacious reasoning against the i.>i- 
vine precept and prohibition. So, in like manner, as per- 
verted reason led on to the fall ; unenlightened and biassed 
reason still averts the sceptical mind from the offered res- 
toration in Christ. 

But, before we quit this subject, it will be proper to ob- 
serve the manner in which faith effects this restoration. 
Not, by a mere belief of that which Christ has performed 
on behalf of man ; but by a full belief also in all his pre- 
cepts, so far as they are made known ; accompanied, as it 
must be, with a conformity to theui, through the assistance 
of the iioly Spirit. Then pride, anger, lust, deceit, and 
cov^ousness, must soon lake iheir departure ; and the ve- 
ry kingdom of heaven be revealed in that heart, vvhtire hu- 
mility, love, purity, truth, and contentment, have made 
their abode. 

A great man in ancient time said : " O taste and see 
that the Lord is ^ood. " . This may be considered .:-s aii 
invitation to subject doctrine to the test of experience. And 
probably it will be found that if any will humbly and sin- 
cerely accept ihe written revelation of scripture ; and will 
set about the practice of a Christian life in good earnest, 
such a one will not be long without observing bis own ex- 
freme inability to persevere in a steady course of true gos- 



pel obedience. He will discover the want of some help 
and cunsuiation ; of something that can strengthen his good 
purposes in the moment of temptation and weakness ; and 
calm his almiist despctnding mind, dejected under the con- 
sideration of his former failings and sins. He will find 
that he is not to expect help from the world ; for its puiw 
suits are already become irksome. He will perceive the 
generality of his acquaintance to have little relish for re- 
ligion $ and many of those who make profession of it, to 
be as weak as himself. 

But the difficulty of obtaining an object, when the mind 
is convinced of its importance and value, may increase the 
fervency of the desire to be helped. Thus, feeling, from 
certain and painful experience, the want of a Saviour, the 
mind is glad to believe that there is one. It is the only 
source left, from which help can be expected ; and most t^ 
tionally , though not by any perceptible train of reasoningi 
doth tiie soul address itself in secret supplication for his as- 
sistance. In due time, though perhaps not exactly when 
it is craved, the balm arrives ; the soul finds <^ mce to help 
in time of need ;*' and experiences the completion of the 
promises of Christ as recorded in scripture. ^' Blessed are 
are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted." 
" Blessed are tliey which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall|be filled. " So far scripture, as ap- 
plicable to the soul's particular state, is proved, and found 
true, by experience. By experience also, faith is strength- 
ened and confirmed. The mind is not then disposed to 
controvert difficult or obscure parts of scripture; for 
doubt, like other things, requires its proper soil to grow 
in. Those things which are manifest are accepted; 
and no attempt is made, with unhsillowed hands, to rend 
the veil from that which is more mysterious ; or failing 
in this, to invalidate its authority because it is beyond the 
reach of finite compreheiision. Faith now directs the use 
of reason ; and when faith is once firmly fixed on Christ, 
the most implicit obedience to the precepts of the gospe1| 
is an act in perfect accordance with the soundest and most 
exalted reason. 

THB END. 
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RELIGION > 

jM[an is placed in a world full of variety, and his 
ignorance makes him use many things very absm'dly* 
If we look at the lives of those who live by no rule 
tmt their own humours and fancies 5 if we observe 
what it is, which they call joy, and greatness, and happi- 
ness : when we see how they sin and repent, and change 
from one delusion to another, we shall ^nd great reason 
to be thankful, that we are not left to the folly of our own 
minds, or fordKl to take up with such shadows of joy and 
happiness as the weakness and folly of the world have in- 
vented — ^but that God has appointed a ^^ straight and nar* 
row way that leads unto life,'' consistently, with the wise 
and benevolent design of Providence, and the necessity 
which man has for superior aid. Religion here comes into 
his relief, and fives him strict rules for using ^very thing 
that is about him 5 that, by so using them, suitably to 
his own nature and the nature of things, he may have 
always the pleasure of receiving a right, benefit from them» 
It shews him what is strictly right in meat, and drink, 
and clothes 5 and that he has nothing to expect from 
the things of this world, but to satisfy his own wants^ 
and then to extend his asristance to ibW \Aa >i;ttJ&Kccci%) 



tid that he 



s far a; he if Mt, he may b^lp M 
ea, to ibc itimt benvbt from the world 



^ll (clls him, ttiDt Ihi* wotM is incapable of giving hin 
pb]' other hap(4iiMs ; thai all endeavours to be hip- 
Hl^tnhMpg of monry, or aciMot'land, in fine clotbH, 
4teh be<ti, sia1i;ly etjuipage, shew, and splendor, itt 
«nlv vain endeavours, ignvrant attempts afier imposaiUI- 
ities ; that these things are ni>t able t« give the lean de- 
gree of hapjiinest ; and ilial, if miaapplied, they will mlj 
serve to render him more unhappy by nicb an ignonnl 
■lisuse uf ihem. 

It te)l« him, ihal, although this world can do no dor 
for bim, thnn saiUfy th«e v^anti of the bijdy, jet 
there is a much greater good prepared for man, thu 
eating, drinking, and dressing ( that it ic yet invisiUe 
SO his eyes, being too glorious for the apprehension of 
tetb anil blood ( but that It ia leferrcd Jor bim to OW. 
npoDfUMWD aa tbia short life ia over, where, fimAedH 
an angelic likeneu, be shall dwell in the ligbtanli^ 
r^ of God to all eternity. 

It telle him, that tbia state of i^oty.vjfl be gireBtotf - 
those, who make a right use oftbe lU||(|i of this prascnt 
woiid ; wbo do not- blind theuuelvea with goU^ dm^ - 
or graaii utyterio^ds of their own puuing'fi!'} butvW 
use bread, water, wine, and garments, for aoob eodi «■ 
are acojirdim to oatuie and reason ; and wEto,.;irith Mi 
and tbankfuloe**, wt^abip the ldad.Oiver <it ril that tb^: 
enjoy bare, a«d bopa hereafter. 

Now .can «ny one lay, that the stricteat inlM ot mdm 
mI^cri ai . thiSj debar us of .any of tfafr «aiafiKl> of 
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lundered a man from diokiaf himadf with gtavd. For 
the strictness of these rules only consists in the enctiMi 
of their rec titude* 

Who would complain of die strictness of a hw^ 
ibatf without any exception, forbad the patting of dost into 
our eyes ? Who could dunk it too rigid, that there were 
no abatements ? Now this is the strictness of religion $ 
it requires -nothing of us strictly, or without abatementi, 
but where every degree of the thing is wrong, where eve- 
jry indulgence does us some hurt. 

Ijr religion forbids all instances of revenge, without any 
exception ; it is because all revenge, is of the nature of poi- 
son } of which, though we do not take so much as to put an 
end to life, yet if we take any at all, it corrupts the whole 
mass of blood, and makes it difficult for us to be restored 
to our former health. 

If religion commands a universal charity— to love our 
neighbour as ourselves, to forgive and pray for all oor ' 
enemies without, any reserve ; it is because all degrees of 
love are degrees of happiness, that strengthen and sup- 
port the divine life of the soul, and are as necessary lo 
Its health and happiness, as proper food is necessary to 
the health and happiness of the body. 

Jf religion has laws against laying op treasures upon 
earth, if it commands us to be content with food and rai* 
Bent; it is because every other use of the world is abu- 
sing it to our own vexation, and turning all its convenien- 
ces into snares and traps to destroy us; it is because 
this simplicity of life, secures us from the cares and 
pains of restless pride and envy, and makes it earier 
to kieep that straight road that will cany us to eteiw 

nallife. 

1* 



^k^If religion saiOt, " Mtl what thou basi ani) eiveteik 

^■or ;" il b becauK tii«i« is no oifaer nainra] or rCaMin- 

^ie use of our riche*, no uther way of making ciursflvM 

jkappier toT tliem ; it a because it is bs rtricHjr right (• 

,^»-eloothcn tliiit Mliicli wedonM waniranelvesjufrlt 

jliglil lo usesomucl) u our own mnti require. For tf"a 

mu) baa iMor« food than his own nature r«qti(rei, tNAr 

Jue and unreasonable is it, to invent roolish ways of 

pasting it, rather itian let his feltow-ereittures have fbe 

ume comfort from food, which he bath ? It is so fo, 

tfierefore, from being a hard law of religion, lo make fliia 

uae of ouf riches, that a reasonable man wmitd rejoice b 

that religion which teaclies him to be happier in ihai 

ii^ich he gives away, (ban io that wliich he keeps for hitn- 

_ self; which teaches him to make superfluous food and rai- 

nent greater blessings to him, than those wliich feed ami 

-{Joljie his own boiiy. 

If rdipoD requires at aometimn to denj)r'nir"ttatard 
^ipetitBi, it b ts tcaaea that ilny gle'wh(A- I iia ftut'te 
ture ; H is to nnder oar bodies fitter ftisBu i iWiU 'tif 
^aitj, and mora obedieiit to the good modens'-Vf AfiBe 
grace; itittodrfiip^spriagBafoiirpaidoafftlttfWllf- 
-agwnst die Bool, to cool the flame oTosrlilOod, Mitl'ni^ 
der the mind mora capable of iliiiimiadiwiiilin' - ' ' 

ir rengkn caUeth OS to a Bfie of watdAig'nld iJh^, 
it is became we live amoogrt a - crowd 4f t nt milU a^US 
are always in need of tiw asuttance of Oo& frwv'lkril 
to confess and bewail our sins, it is beCHaeMA <Miik»> 
skins relieve the mind, and restore it to eosbf-as tuatteni 
and weights taken ofl* the dionUen, raUm* tba'teilh 
and make it eosierlo itsdf. If we an to^brMiiMdr 



the right of our tine good, vnd'that Hre may never want 
the happiness of a lively futh, a joyful hope, and a well- 
grounded trust in God. If we are to pray oftea, it is 
t}iat we may be often happy, in such secret joys as only 
prayer can give, in such eommonication's *«f the divine 
presence, as will fill our minds with all the happiness 
we are capable of. 

Were there any thing ia the worfd more worth our care, 
were there any exercise of the mind, or any conversation 
with men, that turned more taour advanta^^lhan this 
intercourse with God, we should not be cslled to such a 
continuance in prayer. But if -a man considers, what it h 
that he leaves, when he retires to devotion, he will find 
it no small happiness to be so often relieved from doing 
nothing,, or nothing to the purpose ; from dull idleness, 
unprofitable labour, or vain conversation. If he consi- 
ders, that all that is in the world, and all that is doing in 
it, is only for the body, and bodily enjoyments, he will 
have reason to rejoice at those horns of prayer, which 
carry him to higher consolations, which raise bim above 
these poor concerns, which open to his mind a scene of 
greater things, and accustom ' his sotd' to the hope and 
expectation of tliem. 

If religion commands us to live wholly unto Ood, and- 
lo-do all to his glory, it is because every other way, is 
living wholly against ourselves, and will end in our own 
shame and confusion. • 

As every thing is dark, that God does not enlighten ; 
as every thing is senseless, that has not its share of 
knowledge from him^ as nothing lives, but by partaking 
of life from him ; as nothing exists, but because he co\Ae> 
mands it to be:- so there is no ^ory, os ^^»Xafiii&^ V^ 
what is the glory or greatness of God. 
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that human lire imtillea notliing of our own, but a drpen- 
dant living in God, or «njoyine so much life in God, m 
human gloiy, whenever we find it, miMl be only m mvdi 
glory as wit ^injoy in the glory of Gnd 

Thi* N the suto of all creatures, whether iumi w an- 
gels ; as Ibey make nnt themselves, so ihey enjoy nothing 
fromtlternselves. Ifthey are ^eat, itinnst beonlyasgrM 
rewivers of the gifts of God ; tlieir power can only be M 
much of lite divine poner actine: in ihem: their wiidom 
can be only so much of the divine wisdom shining within 
them ; and their light and glory, only so much of llie liglK 
and glory of God Bliining upon them. 

Aa they are not men or angels, because they had a 
mind to be go themselves, but becatise the will of God 
Tormed them to be what they are ; ao they oumot en^ 
iliis or that happiness of men or angeb, becatne Acf 
have a mmd to !t, but becatise it h the will of God, tbt 
such things be the hbppiness of man, and nich thugi tte 
happiness of angels. Butnow if God be thm all Inali; 
if his will is thus the measure of all things, aadailn^ 
tares ; if nothing can be done, but by his power ; if nollH 
ing can be teen, but by a light from Urn ; if we have 
nothing ^ fear, but from his jnitiee ; Vwe-fc«miod>blf 
to hope for, hot from his goodness ; if this il the nunre 
of man, thus helpless in himself; if this if the stateof bH 
creatures; ifthey bre nothing, can db if odiiag, b«t so Ihr, 
and in aoch degrees, &<< the power of God enaU«s Uiem: 
if this be the state of things, then how cui Ke have the 
least glimpse of joy or comfort, how can «• )tB«e my 
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totliat GkKlyiiim^ ana dfung every tiling coafonnably t« 
liM will ? A life thiu devoted ants God, looking mhtXLj 
unfo him in all onr actions, and doing aU things snitablj 
to his glbiy, is so far from being dull, and uncomfortable^ 
that it creates new comforts in every thing that we do.- 

On the contrary, would you see how happy they are 
who live accmnding to their own wills, who cannot submit 
to the dull and melancholy business of a lile devoted 
16 God ; look at the man in die parable, to whom hi^ 
Lord had given one talent. 
-He could not bear the thoughts of using his talent ac^ 
aording to the will of Him from whom he had received it, 
and therefore he chose to make himself happier in a way 
•f his own ; ^ Lord/ says he, ^ I knew thee, that thou art 
an hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, and gath- 
ering where thou hast not strawed. And I was afrai:},' 
and wentand hid tliy talent in the ^rth. Lo, tliere thou 
lucU that is thine.' ' 

His Lord, having convicted him oat of his own mouth, 
despatches him with this sentence : ^ cast the unprofitable 
servant into outer darkness ; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.' Matt. xxv. 24. 

Here you see how happy this man made himself by not. 
acting wholly according to his Lord's wilL It was ac- 
Gon&g to his own account, a happiness of murmuring 
and discontent ; ^ I knew thee,* says he, ^ that thou art an 
hard man :' It was a happiness of fears and apprehen- 
sions ; *l was,' says he, ^ afraid :' It was a happiness of 
vain labours and fruitless travails : ^ I went,' says he, ^ and 
Md thy talent ;' and after having been a while the sport 
of foolish pasuons, tormenting fears, and fruitless labours, 
ha U rewarded with darkqcas, etaraaX ^^vck^^ ^"cv^ 
gnasbiog of teeth. 
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~ ifSi'llut'a Ihi hapiriiicff of all t&we, who I«ak ^iBi 
■trici anO exalted j>tciy, lli&l u, a right use of their ti 
to be a dull and luelaDcfaoly stotr of lifr. 

Tlifjr may live sotiile free from the miniints and & 
reetiona of religion, but instead ibcreof, (bej musi bo un- 
df r the abtunl eoveniuieol of >b«t pataions : ibey mai, 
lik« the man in ibe f>arable, livo in muTtnuring and Ak 
content*, in fears and apprebenskint. Tbey may avoii 
(he labour of doing good, of f pending thrirtuncdvvoutlyi 
«f laving upireoaiir«t in heaven, of clothing the nak«^ 
of visiting ibc sick ; but then ibey most, lik« this man, 
have labours and paiiia in vain, that lend to no use or ad- 
vantage, that do no good either to themselves, or otben ; 
■hey must travail, and labour, and work, aod dig, and 
hide tbeir talent in the earih. They must, lik« him, at 
ihdr Lord's coming, be convicted out of their own moutlu{ 
be accuaed by tfanr own liearta,&od havg erei; tUng AM 
they have said and thought of Relipon, be niad« toik* 
the jutlice of their coodemnaiioD to ^tenial diikMi^ 
veeping, and gnashing of teeth, v 

This is the purchase that they make, who araklte 
slrictnets and perfection ofrdigioq, in order lolir^k^ 
pily. 

On the other hand, would you lee a sbmrt deacriptioB ot 
the happineai of a life rigb^jr employed, vbollj dcTOled 
to God, you must look at the man in the parable,. t» 
whom hii L«rd had given five ta]«iU. * Lord,' sajabc 
' thou delivei^dal unto me five talenU : behold, I imn 
gained betides them, five lAlcDte more.' HiiI<o(dMid«»> 
to him, < well ikine, thou good and faithfid Mivittt ; Hmh- 
bast been faithful over a few things, I will nak» fhef vdff 
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Here you see, a life that is wholly inteat upon the im- 
provement of the talents, that is devoted wholly unto 
God, is a state of happiness, prosperous labours, and 
grlorious success. Here are not, as in the former case, 
Uky uneasy passions, murmurings, vain fears, and fruit- 
less labours. The man is not toiling, an4 digging in the 
earth for no end nor advantage ; but his pious labours 
prosper in his hands, his happiness increases upon him ; 
the blessing of five becomes the blessing of ten talents ; 
and he is received with a ^ well done good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.' 

Now as the case of these men in the parable, left noth- 
ing else to their choice, but either to be happy in using 
their gilts to the glory of the Lord, or miserable by using 
them according to their own humours and fancies ; so the 
state of Christianity leaves us no other choice. 

All that we have, all that we are, all that we enjoy, 
are only so many talents from God : if we use them to the 
ends of a pious and holy life, our five talents will become 
ten, and our labours will carry us into the joy our Lord ; 
but if we abuse them to the gratifications of our passions, 
sacrificing the gifts of God to our own pride and vanity, 
we shall live here in vain labours and foolish anxieties, 
shunning religion as a melancholy thing, accusing our 
Lord as a hard master, and then fall into everlasting mis* 
ery. 

We may for a while amuse ourselves with names and 
sounds, and shadows of happiness ; we may talk of this 
or that greatness and dignity ; but if we desire real hap- 
piness, we have no other possible way to it, but by impro- 
vingour talents, by so holily and piously using the powers 
and faculties of men in this present slale, V\\aX ^^ m^ >^ 
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kvppy And glorioiu ia the powen and fiKultiei of angels 
in the world to come. 

How ignortnl theiefore are they, of the nature of idi- 
gion, of the nature of man, and the .nature of God, vfc» 
think a liip of strict piety and devotion to God, to be s 
dull uncomfortable state ; when 4t is so plain and certaiD| 
that there is neither comfort nor joy |o bo found in any 
thing else? 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 



Ifrols Jftpfrit 

Teone that truly fear Ood, have Mcret guidance from 
a- higher wisdom than iriial is barely hnman ; namely, 
'* The Spirit of Truth and Wisdom," that doth really and 
truly, but secretly, prevent and direct them. Any man 
that sincerely and truly fean Almighty God, relies upon 
him, and calls upon him for his guidance and directiop, 
hath it as really, as a son hath the counsel and direction 
of his father ; and ihongli the voice be not audible, nor 
the direction always perceptible (or discernible) to Geoae, 
yet it is equally as real as if a man heard the voice saying, 
" This is the way, walk in it."-— Hoie. 

The influence of the Spirit of Truth on the mind, has 
been maintained by the must eminent and pious pei'sons of 
all Bges ; which is strong presumptive evidence, that it is 
consistent with the doctrine contained in the Scriptures, . 
but more especially in the New Testament. Notwith- 
standing this, there is a class of persons professing Chris- . 
tianity, who consider this gift to have been shed only on 
the primitive believers, and that any belief in its existence 
in the present day, is irrational and entbusiustlc. It iKo( 
the almost importance that we fotm bl conetX aai i^oisA. 
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Opinion, on a question which must so materiatly infiMntt 
OUT practice, and on which our final happiness maj d«- 

The weigRt oCopinkin' amnogft tile eminoit and good, 
% undoufaltd)y in favour of this dotciine, and to its infin- 
once they have aliributed thprrMabilityand advancemml 
in inte religion; which ought lo tender us doubly carcAil, 
that we do not reject it without due esaminaiion. 
' On viewing the objections of those who profess In denj 
ihe influence of the Spirit, the IbUowing consideration! 
present themselves : — That the effusion of the Holy Spiril 
was announced by the Prophen who foretold the coming 
of our Lord, and was promulgaled by his precurser John, 
OS a distinguishing circumstance attending the introduciioo 
of the gospel ; which shows it to have been an integral 
fOrt oi Aat diipnsatiod. It auM Hkerefote coMimk 
till the dispensation is ^irogated ; which cannot in coal- 
men reason be denied. 

That we are supported in this opinion, by a reference 
tp the intention for which this gift was dispensed to man- 
kind ; which, it appears by scripture testimony, was for 
the purpose of assisting man in the work of regeneration. 
And this assistance must be equally necessaiy now, 
iince his weakness and liability to sin and transgres^on, 
remain unchanged. 

That, though the effusion of the Spirit Upon many <rf 
ihe primitive believers, was attended with eitraordinary 
gifts, to forward the purposes of the divine will in the 
establishment of the gospel, yet it was not universally so ( 



day ; sot being atteaded whb extraordinaty gifti, hit 
producing the efiecta sf ligfateousnen. 

That the fruits of the Spirit cannot be difli^reM frMB, 

or coDtradictoiy to wbai ia aaterted in the Kripturea; 

' and tfaerefora a belief in its influence on the mild, cai^ 

, not be enthusiastic or iiratiotial, though it auiy be mis- 

■nderstood and abused. 

A few brief obserrationa on these points may be nse» 
fal to such readers, as have not been aoustomed to colfr 
sider diis subject with reference td the objections stated. 
- It is undoubtedly the object Of tme religion, to purify 
. the lieart and conduct, lo as (A render us worthy of the 
divine acceptance, and the enjoyment of a state of bliss 
berealier ; or, in other words, of an admission into the 
kingdom of heaven. But in order (a this, we most in this 
life have undergone thai change of our nature, which will 
in some degree assimulate as to the divine purity ; and 
of which the necessity is fully stated in the Scriptures. 
In the langu^e of our Saviour, this renovation is caHed 
** being bora again ;" and the same is variously named 
ki different parts of the New Testament This change, 
cooscioHS as we must be of rin and imperfection, mnst 
be allowed to be fully consistent with our ideas of what 
is reasonable and correct ; bat whm the doctrine assumes 
the shi^ of a divine revelation, we are n^ permitted to 
doubt of its necessity. The sayings of our Lord, as well 
as the writings of Iiis apostles, fully confirm it. In that 
conversation which be had with ^iicodemus, memorable 
for its deep instruclioo in religious truth, this change is 
ascribed to the operation of the Spirit apd it must be ef- 
fected by the same means to the end of lime ; our natu- 
ral stale being the same as Jiha9Bl'N!i3&\)M'^! 



His discourse with th« woman of Samaria, poinu out I 
a living principle, to bf given by him, wbicb is to pro- 
duce eternal life to its possessor. With this sentimeiit 
tbcie ii a remarkable coincidence, in his declaration tn 
the last great day of the feast ; which the evangelist ei- 
pressly declares to allude to the gift of the Spirit, which 
was to be shed after he was glorified. The parable ei 
the Man and his Friend, is equally clear aa to Ibe dt*ine 
intention in respect to this principle, and plainly implies 
that we ought, moreover, earnestly to desire it. And it 
may bi here asked, as we are by nature bo prone to sja, 
bow ue we to root out our evil propensities, but by HMoe 
assistance of a different nature i What but such a prii^ 
cipte can enable us to lake up the daily cross to our natu- 
ral inclinations i* to deny ourselves the pleasures cf 
sense, or the allurements of interest, when they are in- 
consistent with purity ? The deficient practice of all 
mankind who have not thrir dependence on divine aid, 
is a clear answer to these questions. For, however fair 
the outward conduct may appear, if the source of action, 
the heart, be not purified, (which it can Mily be throuffa 
the operation of divine power,) it only wants th&storms 
of temptation to overthrow (he fabric : and, as the na- 
ture of sin is the same in all, though its modifications 
may be various, so we are all equally in need of this as- 
sistance—the learned with the ignorant— the philoso- 
pher with the peasant. 

Persons possessed of good natural dispositions, and 
placed in situations favourable to regular conduct, may 
have a sort of habitual morality, which leaves us nothing 
to accuse them of; and so far as it goes, itis weli But 



That virtue whicb ia not the effect of principle, ii of rery 
, ancertaiD dttnUton, and we ire sU required to utproM 
OOtlaleirts and odvantlgei. We oi^t alio to nmaa* 
berrtbatChriatiaDitygoeaHpaiitlKlieCMtkjrof acAfB^ 
of our nature and affisctiotis, ai the only Mtfe maan of 
produdog conduct, coniisteiit with the puriif of hs pr^ 
ceptc, underall cirAioinaiice* ; even where our private 
interetts and inclinatiiHM may be opposed to it TtM 
work of relSgion, if properly andertakea, il iBre in ili 
end ; but it i> of gnuhialf and sometiraes, from the pieVM- 
Icace of oar lusts, of painful operaticxi. If our nuoda 
ape uffidently aw^eoed to the adtject^ nmie will jSnd 
lime for idleness or self-security. 

lathoae sublime and itHtrudive conreriations which 
a«r Saviour had with bis disciples, a. short time previous 
to his suSeriog, as well as in that ever-memorable pn^er 
be offered up for them, he baa shown tint die great pur- 
pose (tf his misuon was to reveal the way of truth, an^ 
to eitatdiih a spiritual coaunuiion and commun^tion 
with himself and the fotfaer, through the Hoily Spirit, for 
OMT help and direction in the way of righteousness. The 
aecesaily of ketf^ig vp this communication, in order to 
the production of fruit, b beautifully, and incontroverti- 
Uy set forth, in the parable of the Viae and the Brails 
ches. This spirit, he also declared, was to lead into all 
tnidi, and to reprove Me jeorld of sin, of righieousness, 
and of judgment ; thus comprehending every thing that 
can relate to salvation, or the linowtedge of God. These 
declarations are iii themselves decisive, and as they are 
elucidated by the apostles, ihej become further confirm- 
ed. The manner in which they have reasoned on the 
operations of the Spirit, and declaied VW eS%0», ti\K«A-s 



thowt, thai to it wu attributed their prt^tess in tbi I 
Christaiii liff- For ihough some had eitraordioary gifti 
for the service of the church, 8s appears by 1 Cor. dup. 
Hi. yel these iMting fur spedftc purposes, could not be 
expected lo be pasiesued b^ all. But the apoatle sa;!, 
f a manifestation of the Spirit is given lo every n 
profit withal." This show* its general intention 
respect lo mankind at large. And the extraordinu; 
gifts which he enumerates, had ultimately the same ten- I 

dfucy by an unusuul display of divine power, lo siiike 

conviction on the mind of the most unenlightened, a | 
well as lo remove the opposition and prejudices of the 
Jews, who had become bo much attached to the rituals oi 
the law, thai it was with difficulty they would admit the 
evidences of a religion, so pure and spiritual as Chrislianilj'. 
It is remarkable, that, in the chapter just named, ai 
well as in that which immediately follows, the apostle ear- 
nestly recommends them to covet the be»t gifts, in contra- 
distinction to those which were extraordinary ; and that 
he concludes by showing what he calls " a more excel- 
lent way," pointing out ihe possession of charity, as com- 
prehending the subslance of Christianity, to be a trans- 
cendent object of atiainment ; without which, all other 
qualifications, how extraordinary soever, are of no value. 
And, in continuation, in the next chapter, the xivih, he 
' shows, by a course of strong and clear reasoning, the supe- 
riority of the gift of prophecy, or " speaking to edification, 
exhortation, and comfort," over that of speaking with 
tongues ; which further confirms the opinion, that the di- 
rect and permanent object of spiritual gifts, was the estab- 
lishment of righteous uess. It is therefore quite consistent 



il«» firmly MteMMwd^dietoiflmd^ 
4mmn y an opinioi^ wlMMs^Ynlhii^d^liiii^^ 
'#iiuatuHi^^ those giAs vhidi ftmaiato WntcemqrMi tlM^ 
constittttioiiotf a CbriiNJaa drarcii. Hence gospel laii^ 
tiy, as well as other qvalifcadovs fin' Ilie,spiritii4 Mwe 
of "die clnireby must coQtiiiiie to be dffhred from the fanHi 
source; and is therefore not dependant on humanlearning 
•r attainments, though ourusefi^iesamay he increased 
by the possession of them. Nor^any oneiioppose, ^at 
llus opinionr leads to enthusiasm or sellftxahalion. Spir<* 
Jtual gifts are not at our command, and no man receivesr 
tbem^ who is not promodng the work of redemption in. 
in his own mind. Every step he takes in advance, rnnsl 
be preceded and followed by #percepdoii of his own im* 
perfecHon and unworthines9; whichmiist have a constant 
tendency to produce humUity^ meekness, and gentlenenj^ 
and if these effects are not p io di ict d, such a person ii 
decdving himself. A due degree of earnestness and fer» 
vencyin our religious duties, is, however, very proper ; 
and must necessarily follow an advancement in the 
knowledge and love of God. 

It appears, therefore, that those who ascribe pride or 
enthusiasm to a beKef hi this doctrine, have a mistake^, 
view of it. Perhaps they have never examined the W)^ 
tings <Mf the evangelists and apostles with sufficient at-^ 
t^ntlon ; or have been misled by a strong attachment to 
pre-conceived opinions^ ^hich may have been inculca- 
ted in^arly youth. 

It is hot unusual for such persons to ask for deinitioiul 
and explanations on this subject, which from its nature 
cannot be given. We may be very sure of a thing whicjbt 
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nlisraction of anothn, who is not inclined to admii li, 
Our own espeiience leaches m, how slowly we admit 
even mailer of fact, when the mind is fore-dosed af 
it; much more, th)ag:s of 8 less tangible nature. 
such persons it may be observed, that those impr«%ions 
wliich are not received into the mind, through tie acd)'* 
Mm of tht mittrard tenset, are Dot in tbeir nature capable 
of explanation, excent by their effects ; in the same way, 
as many of our common feelingscan only be explained, 
by a reference lo nmilar feelings in others. We feel ibe 
influence of the Spirit of Tnith reproving us for the evil 
of our thoughts and conduct, and constraining us to as- 
pire afiei greater purity of life and manners, and hum- 
bling us under a sense of our weakness and imperfections; 
and having this feeling, we know that it exists, although 
the exact way of its operation it may be ditficult to deljoe, 
to those who are indisposed to acknowledge the same in- 
fluence. We also find it conformable to those descrip- 
tions of its nature and effects, which we m? el wilfa in tbe 
New Tes lament. Our Saviour's words to Nicodemus, 
seem to confirm these remarks: " Tbe wind btowelb 
where it listelb, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell wlience It cometh, and whither it goeth ; 
so is every one lliat is born of the Spirit." 1 hose there- 
fore who would deprive Christianity of its spiritual char- 
acter, would deprive it of what is its distinguishing "and 
superior recomrnendation. Fojr from tbi.t cause alone, 
can arise thai uniform and exemplary morality, which is 
the possession only of inward worth, and of a mind pu- 
rified on Christian principles. Any person who will at- 
tenlively read the New Tctampnt. m.ivt iif mnvinced, if 
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>y Chris; is spiritual in its natore, and that it mu^ there* 
bre have a spiritual ndmHraiwii. It caonot be suppo- 
ledj when we consider those puthetk illnstratidBs of the 
paternal regard of our Creator, niiich have been given 
by Christ in his discourses, that our Almighty parent 
would require from us^ a degree of purity which he Would 
not enable us to attain. Indeed there is no adequate rea- 
son, why the effusion of the Holy Spirit shouldbe atten- 
ded with less power now, miraculous gifts apart, than it 
was in the days of the primidve Christians* Is not rath- 
er the fault on our part ? Though all men have sufficient 
illumination to guide their steps in the pursuit of trulB^ 
yet if they are not sincerely* disposed to follow it, they 
must be deficient In that degree of fiuth which is nece^ 
sary to the full influence of the. Spirit. It is easy for a 
man to say he is a Christian, being so by profession. 
But amongst the primitive believers, no man would as- 
sume the name, who was not so in heart ; since he liad a 
test of his sincerity always at hand, in the scorn of un- 
converted friends, and the abuse of a prejudiced and hard- 
hearted people. Nothing, therefore but a conviction- of 
the truth of Christianity, and the consequent obligation 
to obey its precepts, could induce him to embrace a pro- 
fession, which carried with it so many circumstances mor- 
tifying to human nature. The same sincerity of conver- 
sion would in the present day be attended with the same 
assistance and communion of the Holy Spirit, in that 
degree which our particular situation might require, in 
the sight of divine wisdom. I would ask any person of 
sound understanding, if it would seem consistent with 

» The evidence of sincerity ift— obediedience to \hA ^k^iViiS^ 'V»(%^ 
'^lar » w» isnow.it. See /smesi chap. ii. vex. \1 %o VT . 
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Ihe divine intpntion, to introduce a gift, attended nHh* 
many esiraurdinary cirruasUnces, and aanctioned byAi 
descent of the Son of God, if it were intended *o be wSA- 
drawn with die firit bclieveni. who form so smati a put 
of the rational creation ? Such an opinion seems irre* 
concilable with the imdiminUhed Tpower, the wisdom, (be 
justice, and the beneficence of God. Sat on this, u 
well as on every oiher question connected with our well< 
being, the sacred volume b sufficiently clear, to ciimmaa 
understandings ; and a dbbelief in any of ibe fundnmen- 
tal principles of Chrisdanity, if examined into, would be 
foiuid frequeniiy to arise from a disinclination to stibmil 
to those salutary privations which it requires ; but which 
are at the same lime the only certain evidence of our 
failh and love to God. Let us not therefore deceive vof 
selves: if our salvatian be wrought out, it can only'be 
by those means which God has appointed. And if it 
should appear, that it must he efltrded throng the iodn- 
enceand Bssiatanceofihe Spirit, it is in vain for u* to seek 
out another way. Sincerity and true devoledneas only, 
are wanting on our part, to produce, through divine ai< 
sistance all the beneficial consequences so strikingly ex- 
pressed in various parts of the scriptorffi. 
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THE right improv^liiettt'of the knowledge we 
have, is the best way to obtain more. 

The great end of self-knowledge is self-govern- 
ment ; without which it is but a useless speculation. 
And as all knowledge is valuable in proportion to 
its end, so this is the most excellent kind of know- 
ledge, only because the practice of it is of such ex- 
tensive use, 

" Above all other subjects (says an ancient pious 
writer) study thine own self. — For no knowledge 
that terminates in curiosity or speculation is com- 
parable to that which is of use ; and . of all use- 
ful loiowledge, that is most so which consists in due 
care and just notions of ourselves. This study is a 
debt which every one owes to himself. Let us pot 
then be so lavish, so unjust, as not to pay this debt ; 
by spending some part, at least, if we cannot all or 
most of our time and care, upon that which has the 
most indefeisible claim to it. Govern your pajs- 
s^ions; manage your actions witli prudence; and, 
where false steps have been made, correct them for 
the future. Let nothing be allowed to grow head- 



strong and disorderly ; but bring all under disci- 
pline; set all your faults before your eyes; and 
pass sentence upon yourselves with the same se- 
i verity that you would do upon another, for whom 
I no partiality hath biassed your judgment.'' 
I For what will our most exact and diligent self 
' researches avail us, if after all, we sink into indo- 
j lence and sloth f Or what will it signify to be con- 
! vinced that there is a great deal amiss in our de- 
portment and dispositions, if wc sit still contentedly 
under that conviction, HiXhout taking one step tOr 
wards a reformation ? It will indeed render us but 
the more guilty in the sight of God. And how sad 
a thing will it be, to have our self-knowledge here* 
after rise up in judgment against us ! 

" Examination is in order to correction and 
amendment. We abuse it and oiu-selvcs if we rest 
in the duty without looking farther. We are to re- 
view our daily walk, tliat we may reform it ; and 
consequently a daily rc^ icw will point out to us the 
jiiibject and matter of our future daily care. — * This 
day (says the christian, upon his review of things at 

night) 1 lost so much lime ; partienlarly at . 

I took too great liberty, particularly in . I 

omitted such an opportunity tliat might have been 
improved to better purpose. I inismanaged such a 
duty — I find such a corruption often workinc:; my 
old infirmit}' still cleaves to me ; how easily doth 
' this sin beset me ! — Oh ! may I be r.iore atten- 
tive for the lime to eonie, pjore watchful over 
mv heart; take mere heed to niv ways!' The 
knowledge of a distemtitr is a irood step to a 
cure ; at least, it directs to ])i()i)e:' nic^thods and ap- 
plications ill order to eilecl It. f:^e]r-ae(}iiaiiitanec 
leads to seli-refoniKriic.-n. IJe that at the close of 
each day calls o\er v.lii.i is pas1, iii.spnls liimself, 
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seciu'ity, and those unceiisiired follies, that are so 
common and so dangerous." 

And it may not be improper, in order to make us 
sensible of some of the more secret faults and foi- 
bles of our tempers, to pen them down at night, ac- 
cording as they appeared during the transactions of 
the day. By which means, we shall not only have 
a more distinct view of that part of our character to 
which we are generally most blind ; but shall be 
able to discover some defects and blemishes in it, 
which perhaps we never before apprehended. For 
the wiles and doublings of the heart are sometimes 
so hidden and intricate, that it requires tlie nicest 
care and most steady attention to detect and mifold 
them. 

For instance ; " This day I read an author whose 
sentiments were very different from mine, and who 
expressed himself with much warmth and confidence. 
It excited my spleen, I own, and I immediately 
passed a severe censure upon him. So that had he 
been present, and talked in the same strain, my 
ruffled temper would have jirompted me to use 
harsh and ungrateful language, which might have 
occasioned a very unchristian contention. But I 
now recollect, that though the author might be 
mistaken in those sentiments, (as I still believe he 
was,) yet by his particular circumstances in life", 
and tlie method of his education, he has been strong- 
ly led into that way of thinking. So that his pre- 
judice is pardonable, but my uncharitableness is 
not ; especially considering that in many respects 
he has the ascendant of me. This, then, proceeded 
from uncliaritahleness^ which is one fault of my 
temper which I have to watch against; and of 
which I never was before so sensible as I am now,! 
upon this recollection. Learn more moderation^ 
and make more allowances for the misX^ken o^mom 
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of olhrrs for the future. Be as cbaritablc lo otheif 
who differ from you, as you desire llioj- should be 
'to }'ou, who differ as much fi-om ibrtn. 
;' " Again; ibis day I found myself sirongly in- 
' 'dined to put in sometliing by way of nbatemeoi to 
' «n eicelleiil character given of an absent person by 
one of bis admirers. It 'u true, 1 had suffiocnt 
coinniaiid of myself to hold my tongue, ^ud it \i 
veil I had ; for (he ardour of his leal would not hat-e 
admitted the exception (though I still think thai id 
wme degree it was just) wliich might have raised a 
wrangling debate about his character, perhaps at 
the e»pense of my own ; or however oceasioBed 
much animosity and contention. But I have date 
examined die secret spring of that impulse, and finii 
h to be etivi/; of which 1 was not sensible, btit lo 
' which my autagonist would certainly have imputed 
-H. And bad he taken the liberty to liave told me 
80, 1 much question whether I should have had ihe 
temper of the philosophei' ; wlio, wiipn he was re- 
ally injured, b«ng asked whether he was angry, re- 
plied, JVo ; but I am considen7ig mtk myself vAelier 
I ought not to he so. I doubt I shonid not hare bad 
so much composure ; but should have immetfiately 
resented it as a false and malicious aspersion. But 
it was certaitdy envy, and notfahig else ; for the per- 
SOD who was tlie object of the encominm was nmcb 
my superior in many respects. And the exception 
that arose to my iniud, was the only Saw in his 
character ; which nothing but a qtuok-sighted en^? 
coidd descry. Take heed then of that vice for the 
\iture. 

" Again ; this day I was much siu-prised to ob- 
serve in myself the symptoms of a viie, of vtacb, 
Above all others, I ever thou^t Inyself most clear, 
lud have always expressed the ere'ateit detestatum 






«lse could it be that prompted me to withhold my 
charity from my fellow-creature in distress, on pre- 
tence that he was not in every respect a proper 6b-< 
Ject ; or to dispense it so sparingly to another, who 
I knew was so, on pretence of having lately been at 
a considerable expense upon anotker occasion f 
This could proceed from nothing else but a latent 
principle of covetousness ; Which, though I never be- 
fore observed it in myself, yet it is likely others have. 
O how inscrutable are the depths and deceits of the 
human heart [ Had my enemy brought against me 
a charge of indolence, or self-indulgence, pride, 
and impatience, or a too quick resentment of af- 
fronts and injuries, my own heart must have con- 
firmed the accusation, and forced me to plead 
guilty. Had he charged me with bigotry, self- 
opinion, and censoriousness, I should have thought 
it proceeded from tlie same temper in himself^ 
having rarely obsei'ved any thing like it in my 
own. But had he charged me with covetousness, I 
should have taken it for downright calumny, and 
despised the censure with indignation and triumph. 
And yet after all I find it would have been but too 
true a charge. — O ! how hard a thing is it to know 
myself ! — It is with this, as with all other knowledge ; 
the more I have of it, the more sensible I am of my 
want of it." 

The difficulty of self-government and self-posses- 
sion, arises from the difficulty of a thorough self- 
acquaintance, which is necessary to it. I say a 
thorough self-acquaintance ; for as self-government 
is impossible (I mean considered simply as a virtue) 
where self-ignorance prevails, so the difficulty of it 
will decrease in proportion to the degree m which 
self-acquaintance increases. ) 

Many, perhaps, may be ready to think this a* 
paradox ; and imagine that they koovr \hs\x ^\»i^;^ 



tiiutaat i^awiii'iii' KtuI ioihlw vrry well, but still Cmi 
ii ertrcincly diffii-ull to corrtirct ibvm. Bin lei iheiu 
•Aainiiir titis (wiiit ae^'m, And pcrliups they inay 
lilid ilia) that dilGtii'h' ftriixM vUlivt' Cntm llu.'ir rt^eel 
, ofwll'-kiiowk-ilpc, (for itU iuOti* (i» m other kind^ 
tif hiiii\>l('du<', t*>ni'.' (in; vrry ttudv to ihlnk ibeiu- 
Sdvi--- iimtli ffrfalcr pmtlfieiilfc tliuii \hv.y arr,} or 
iVlspfrom fhfir ni-gltct 11141111111 praciici' llial degrw 
>>f wir-kimwlcdpii' wiiuli thcv liave. Tiiwv know 
ilii>ir pxriiciiliir l')tjruig«, yet »UI not ^lurd ac»in» 
i)iH iiitnifdiitie tpm)ilati(jii6 II tboa. Aud tliey art 
ufiiu li.irim-i! iiit()llieiiiimeiliatetvtii])iatioiisviliitli 
"M ri.riiif iliiui. Iii-iiiiisf tlifj- nre i^nurajit of, or do 
not ;;iuini cii;:iiii-.l, Uk' more rcmotf tenl))tiiliiiiii, 
»lu>'ii li'^id LiiL'iii into tliosc vliicli arc iiiorp iiiiuie- 
diate ujid d)ui(tvroil», aud which tony nut ini])rw])ef- 
!>■ hn iTiUed tlic temptiitioiis to tcinplatioiii: ; in ol>- 
sL-rvin^uiid gnurding iigam^t which, cousi|iU s \fiy 
iietesHity piirt of sdU'-kiiowledfie, nnd the grest art 
■ il' kcephig rlpar of dniiirer ; whicli, tii oi:r present 
Hiite of fraihv, is xhc hest meiuis of kpeuiiijj dear 
ofsm. ■ ■ . 

To correct what is aniiss, ajid to improve what i« 
p>od ill us, is supposed to he our liearty desire, and 
the great e»d of all our self-research. But if we do 
not endeavour after this, all our labour after seif- 
ktiowledge will be in vain. Nay, if we do not et.-- 
deavour after it, we cannot be said heai'dly to de^re 
it. For " there is most of tlie heart, where there is 
most of the will ; and there is mostof the will, where 
iliere is most endeavour, and where tliere is most 
endeavour, there '^generally most success. So that 
endeavour must prove the trulli of our desire, and 
success will generally prove the sincerity of oar 
endeavour." This, I think, we may safely say, 
without attiibiiting too much to the power of tbe 



free agents, and considering what effectual assist- 
ance is offered to them who seek it, to render their 
endeavours successful if they are sincere. 

The last tneans to self-knowledge tofiich I sludl 
mention, is frequent and devout applications to the 
Fountain cf Light and the Father of our Spirits j to 
assist us in this important study, and give us the 
true knowledge of ourselves. 

This I mention last, not as the least, but, on the 
contrary, as the greatest and best means of all, to 
attain a right and thorough knowledge of ourselves ; 
and the way to render all the rest eflectual. And, 
therefore, though it be the last means mentioned, it 
is the first that should be used. Would we know 
ourselves, we must often converse not only with our- 
selves in meditation, but with God in prayer, in the 
lowliest prostration of soul, beseeching the Father 
of our spirits, in whose light toe may see light, where 
iiefore there was nothing but darkness; to make 
kno^vn to us tlie depths and devices of our heart. 
For without the grace and influence of his divine 
illuminations and instructions, our hearts will, after 
all our care and pains to know them, most certainly 
deceive us. And self-love will so prejudice the un- 
derstanding, as to keep us still ui self-ignorance. 

The first thing we are to do in order to self- 
knowledge is, to assw*e oursdves that oiu* hearts 
are deceitful above all things. And the nc:ft^ is, to 
remember that the Lord searchcth the hearts and 
ir'ieth the reins; that he, the searcher of all hearts, 
liath a perfect knowledge of them, deceilful as they 
arc. Which consideration, as it suggcsteth to us the 
:>tronpfest motive to induce us to labour after a true 
knowledge of them ourselves ; so it dii^ects us at tiie 
dame time how we may attain this knowledge, viz. 
by an humble application to him, to whom alone 
' ihey are known, to make them luiown tq us, AsjA 



;, by the free oiwl »e«i' access which his hoi) 
Si^rii hath to our spirits, he can rifecEually do va- 
rious way», via. by fixing our attention ; by quiclt- 
cniog our apprehensions i by rt'ruoving our (ago- 
cUccs ; (which, like a false medium before the vyt of 
die Riinii, prevents its se^og things in a juM and 
pmper light ;) by mortifying our pridi' ; sirengtli- 
•;ning tlte iuti-Uertivc and rellecling faculties ; and 
enforcing upon the raind a lively sense and know- 
ledge of its greatest happiness and duty, and so 
aw^eiiing the soul from that carnal security and 
indifference about its best uiterests, into which too 
much nUention to the world is apt lo betray it. 

Besides, prayer is a very proper expedient for 
attaining lelf-knowledge, as the actual engageuieiil 
of Ihe mind in this devotional esercise is iu itself a 
great help to it. For the mind is never in a better 
frame, than when it is tntoitly and devoutly engaged 
in this duty. It has then the best apprehensioat of 
God, the truest notions of itself, and the jusiesi sen- 
timents of earthly things ; the dearest eioncsptiaitt 
of its own weakness, and the deepest aenae of in 
own viknesfl ; and, consequently, u in the txat £»•• 

C'ltion that can be, to recove a true and r^bt 
wiedge of itself. 

Conkl we but always think of onrselveB in sndi a 
manner, or could we but always be in a AspoaitioB 
to thnjjt of ourselves in such a manner, as we some- ' 
times do in the fervour of our Immifartiont beitRe 
the throne of grace, how great progress should m 
soon make in this important science ! Which en- 
deutly shows the necessity of such devout and 
humble engagements of the soul, and bqw bappy a 
means they are to attain a just aelf-acguaintanet. 

It is certain, tliat the mind cannot be more noUy 
or usefiilly employed than in snch kmd' of eoaiem- 
plation. W - ■--—».„ .^ 
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quires, is of all other, the most excellent knowledge ; 
and that both in regard to its object and its end, the 
object of it being God, and the end of it, eternal 
Jtappiness* 

The great end of religion is to make us- like God^ 
and coriduet us to the er^oyment of him. And what- 
ever has not this plain tendency, and especially if 
it has the contrary, men may call it rtHgion^ (if 
they please,) but they cannot call it more out of its 
name. And whatever is called religious knowledge^ 
if it does not direct us in the way to this end, is not 
reli^ous knowledge; but something elsefcdsely so 
caUed. And some are unhappily accustomed to 
such an abuse of wprds and understanding, as not 
only to call, but to think those things religion^ which 
are the very reverse ; and those notions, religious 
knowledge, which lead them the farthest from it. 

The smcerity of a truly religious principle cannot 
be better known, than by the readiness with which 
the thoughts advert to God, and the pleasure with 
which they are employed in devout exercises. 
And though a person may not always be so well 
pleased with hearing religious things talked of by 
odiers, whose different taste, sentiments, or manner 
of expression may have something disagreeable; 
yet if he have no inclination to think of ^em him- 
self, or converse with himself about them, he hadi 
great reason to suspect that his heart is not right 
with God. But if he frequently and delightfully 
exercise his mind in divine contemplations, it will 
not only be a good mark of his sincerity, but will 
habitually dispose it for the reception of the best 
end most useful thoughts, and fit it for the noblest 
entertainments. 

And now, reader, whoever thou art that hast 
taken the pains to peruse these p^tges, whatever be 
thy circomstaaces or condition in the worldi what* 



ever 1.. . ^^,.*cil^' or understanding', wliatever ihy 
occapauons aud engagements, whatever t>iy favour- 
ile sentimmu wid principles, or whatever religions 
sect or party thou eapousest, know for certaiji, ibat 
thou ba«t Iweii deejily iiitt-rested in what thou hast 
been rending, wliether ihou hast attended to it or 
not. For it is of no less concern to ihce (ban the 
security of ihy peace and nsefulness iii this world, 
and thy happiness in another ; and relates to all tliy 
inlerests both oa a man aud a christian. 
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J Serious and Earnest Exposttdatum. 
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Although the goodness of God, and his ridi 
mercies in Christ Jesus, are a sufficient assurance to 
US, that he will he merciful to our weaknesses and 
infinmties ; (that is, to such failings as are the 
efiects of ignorance or surprise,) yet we hai^ no 
reason to expect the same mercy towards those ans 
which we have lived in, through a want of intentieo 
to avoid them. 

It is sometimes said, that all people faU short- of 
the perfection of the Gospel, and that therefore we 
may be content with our failings. But this is say- 
ing nothing to the purpose : for the question is not, 
whether Gospel perfection can be fully attained*, 
but, whether we come as near to it as a sincere i> 
tention and careful diligence can carry us ; whether 
we are not in a much lower state, than we should be 
in, if we sincerely intended, and carefully laboured, 
to advance ourselves in all the Christian virtues. 

If we are as forward in the Christian life, as our 
best endeavours can make us ; then we may confi- 
dently hope, that our imperfections will not be laid 
to our charge. But if our defects in piety, humility, 
and charity, are owing to our negligence, and the 
want of a sincere intention to be as eminent in these 
virtues as we can ; then we leave ourselves as much 
without excuse, as he that lives in any sin through 
the want of a sincere intention to depart from it. 



The salvation of our souls is set forth ia Scrip* 

tiire, as a work that requires all our diligencey as a^ 

work that is to be wrought out with fear and trei»4 

bling. We are told, that " strait is the gate^ and 

jiarrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and few 

? there be that find it" — that, " many are called, but 

? few chosen ;" — and that many will miss of their sal- 

i vation, who seem to have taken some pains to obtain 

it : as in these words : " Strive to enter in at the 

strait gate ; for many, I say unto you, will seek to. 

enter in, and shall not be able." Here our blessed 

Liord commands us to strive to enter in, beca«se* 

many will fail who only seek to enter. By whiek 

we are plainly taught, that Religion is a state of 

labour and striving ; and that many will fail of th^ 

salvation, not because they took no pains or earet 

about it, but because they did not tsike pains and 

eaf e enough ; they only sought but did not strive tA 

enter in. 

' Every Christian, therefore, should as well examine 
iii9 life by these doctrines, as by the commandments^ 
For these doctrines are as plsdn marks of our cook. 
£tion, as the commandments are ©f our duty. For^ 
it salvation is only given to those who strive for it^ 
then it is as reasonable for me to consider, whedier 
my course of life be a course of striving to obtakii 
it, as to consider whether I am keeping any of the 
commandments. 

If my Religion is only a formal compliance with 
tliose modes of worship that are in fashion where I 
Kve ; if it costs me no pains or trouble ; if it lay* 
me imder no rules and restraints ; if I have no care* 
ful thoughts and sober reflections about it : is it not 
great weakness, to think that I am striving to enim 
in ai the strait gate ? 

If I am seeking every thing that can dcli^ my 
senses and reg^ale my appetites ; if I am spending 
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ny rime and fortune in pleasures, div^rEions, and 
worldly enjoymetits, if I am a siraiiger to watching 
and prayer : how caii it be said, (iiat I am teorking 
out my salvation in'lA fear aad trembling ? 

If ifacre is nothing in my life and conversatioii, 
that shows me to be dilVerent from heathens ; if I 
use the world and worldly enjoyments, as the gene- 
nlity of people now do, and in all ages have done : 
why should I think that 1 am of the number of dioic 
who are walking in the narrow way to heaeen ! 

And yet, if the way is narrow, if none can walk 
in it but those that strive, is it not as necessary for 
me to consider, whether the way 1 am ta be narrow 
enough, or whether the labour I take be a sufficient 
striving:, as to consider, whether I duly observe the 
lecond or the third commandment ? 

The sum of the matter is this : from the aboTe- 
mentioned, and many other passages uf scripture, it 
seems plain that our salvation depends upon the im- 
cerity and the perfection of our endeavours to ob- 
tain it. Weak and imperfect men shall, notwith- 
standing their frailties and defects, be received ai 
having- pleased God, if ihey bate done ilieir utmost 
to please him. The rewards of charity, piety, and 
humility, will be given to those whose lives have 
been a careful labour to exercise these virtues in as 
high a degree as they could. 

We cannot offer to God the service of angels; 
hut fallen men can do their best ; and this is the 
perfecuon that is required of us : it is liie perfection 
of our best endeavours, a careful labour to be as per- 
fect as we can. But, if we stop short of this, for 
aught we know, we stop short of the mercy of God, 
and leave ourselves notliing to plead from the terms 
of the Gospel. For God has there made no promises 
of mercy to the slothfnl and negligent. His tnercy 



is offered only to our best, though feeble, endeavcN||k*9 
to practise all manner of righteousness. 

The measure of our love to God, seems, in jus- 
tice, to be the measure of our love of every virtue. 
We are to love and practise it, with all our 'heart, 
and with all our soul, and \mh all our might. Arid 
when we cease to live with this regard to virtue, we 
live below the dignity of our nature ; and, instead 
of being able to plead our infirmities, we stand 
chargeable with negligence. It is for this reason, 
that we are exhorted, to work out our salvation wiflr 
fear and trembling : because, unless our hearts are* 
eagerly bent upon the work of our salvation ; unless 
holy fear animate our endeavours, and keep our con- 
sciences strict and tender about every part of bur 
duty ; unless we are constantly examining how we 
live, and how fit we are to die ; we shall, in all pro- 
bability fall into a state of negligence, and pursue 
mch a course of life, as will never carry us to the 
rewards of heaven. And he that considers that a 
[.ust God will only make such allowances as are 
suitable to his justice, that our works are all to be 
examined by fire, will find, that fear and trembling 
are proper tempers for those that are drawing near 
Lo so great a trial. And indeed there is no proba- 
bility that any one sliould do all the duty that is 
expected from him, or make that progress in piety, 
ivhich the holiness and justice of God requires of 
him, but he that is constantly afraid of falling short 

Df it. 

Now this is not intended to possess people's minds 
with a scrupulous anxiety, and discontent in the ser- 
vice of God, but to fill them with a just fear of liiong 
in sloth and idleness, and in the neglect df such Vir- * 
tues as they will want at the day of judgment. It 
is to excite them to an earnest examination of thdr 
Eves, to such zeal, and carcj and concern after Chris.- 
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tian perfection, as tl.ey use in any matter that ha 
Kuim-d their Iwart ami affectious. It is only a denr- 
ing of them to be so apprehensive of their slat', so 
humble intheir opinion of themselves, so earnest after 
higher degrees of piety, and so fearful of fallinj 
short of happiness, as tUe great Apostle was when 
be wwile thus lo tlie Pbilippians : " Xot as though i 
had already atlained, eitherwere already perfej^t .—bvl 
tkU one thing I do ; forgetting those things ahith 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those tkiiigs 
which are hefori^, I press toward the mark, for r*t 
prize of the high calling of God in Chr<st Jesvs.' 
And then he adds, " let us therefore, as many at bt 
perfect, be thtu minded." 

" If the Apostle thought it necessary for those 
who were in his state of perfection, lo be thus mind- 
ed; that is, thus labouring, professing, and aspiring 
after some degrees of holiness, to which they had 
not then arrived : surely it is necessary for us, who 
;ire labouring under grent imperfections, to be tivs 
minded ; that is, thus earnest and striving after sucli 
degrees of a holy and divine life as we have not yet 
attained. 

" The best way for any one to know how much 
he ought to aspire nfter holiness, is, to consider not 
how much will make lus present life easy, but hov,' 
much will make him easy at the hour of death. 
Now any man that dares be so serious as to enter 
upon this consideration, will perceive, that, at death, 
every one will wish, that he had been as perfect as 
human nature can be. Is not this, therefore, suffi- 
cient to put us not only upon wishing for, but upon 
labouring after all that perfection of which we shall 
then feel the need ? Is it excessive folly to be dis- 
content with such a course of piety, as, we abeadj 
know, cannot content us, at a time when we shall so 
want it, as lo have nothinR else to comfort us ? How 



can we carry a severer condemnation against our« 
selves, than to believe, that, at the hour of death, we 
shall want the virtues of the saints, and wish thi^t 
we had been amongst the first servants of Gord, and 
yet take no methods of arriving at their height of 
piety whilst we live ? Though this is an absurdity 
that we can easily pass over at present, whilst the 
health of our bodies, the passions of our minds, the 
noise, and hurry, and pleasures, and business of the 
world, lead us on, with eyes that see not, and ears 
that hear not ; yet, at death it will set itself before 
us in a dreadful magnitude, and our consciences 
will never let us take our eyes from it. 

Penitens was a busy, notable tradesman, and very 
prosperous in his dealings ; but died in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age. 

A little before his death, when the doctors had 
g^ven him over, some of his neighbours came one 
evening to see him ; at that time he spoke thus to 
them : 

" I see, my friends, the tender concern you have 
for me, by the grief that appears in your counte- 
nances; and I know thfs thoughts you now have 
about me. You think how melancholy a case it is, 
to see so young a man, and in such flourishing 
business, delivered up to death. And, perhaps, had 
I visited any of you in my condition, I should have 
had the#i>me thoughts of you. But now, my 
friends, my thoughts are no more like your thoughts, 
than my condition is like yours. It is no trouble 
to me, to think that I am to die young, or before I 
have raised an estate. These things are now sunk 
into such mere nothings, that I have no name little 
enough to call them by. For, if in a few days, or 
hours, I am to leave this carcass to be buried in the 
earth, and to find myself either for ever happy in 
the favour of God, or etenmlly separated from dl 
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light anfi peace,,can any words suflicieutty espreis 
the littlpness of' every ihing else ? Is there any 
dream like the dream of life, which amuses us wi(li 
the net^Iect and disregai-d of these tilings? U tliere 
any folly like the folly of one mauly slate, which a 
too wise and busy to be at leisure for these reflec- 
tions ? 

" When wo consider death as a misery, we only 
think of it as a miserable separation from the enjoy- 
ments of lhi« life. We seldom mourn over an old 
man that dies rich ; but we lament the young, that 
are taken away in the progress of their forluue. 
I You yourselves look upon me with pity, not tiiat 1 
am going unprepared to mt- t the Judge of tjuiek 
aiid dead, but that 1 am to leave a prosperous trade 
in the Aower of my life. 

" This is the wisdom of our manly thoughts. And 
yet, what folly of the silliest children is so great as 
this ? For what is there miserable or dreadful in 
death, hut the consequences of it f When a man i* 
dead, what does any thing signify to him, but the 
state he is then in ? 

" Our poor friend Leptdtis died, as he was dress- 
ing himself for a feast. Do you think it is now 
part of his trouble, that he did not live till diat en- 
tertainment was over.' Feasts, and business, and 
pleasures, and enjoyments, seem great things to iis. 
whilst we think of nothing else ; but s^^on as T.e 
add death to them, they all sink into an equal Ht- 
lleriess : and the soul that is separated from the 
body, no more laments the toss of business, than the 
losing of a feast. 

" if I am now going into the joys of God, could 
there be any reason to grieve, that this happened to 
me before I was forty years of age ? Could it be a 
sad thing to go to heaven, before I had made a few 
■tore btu-gains, or stood a little longer behind a 



'•ouDter ? And if I am to go fiinongst lost qwiti, 
could there be any reason to be content, that tlus 
did not happen to me till I was old, and fidl of 
riches ? 

" The greatness of those things which follow 
death, makes all that goes before it sink into no- 
thing. Now, that judgment is the next thing that 
I look for, and everlasting happiness or misery has 
come BO near me; all the enjoyments and prosperi- 
des of life seem as vain and insignificant, and to 
have as little to do with my happiness, as the clothes 
that I wore before 1 could speak. 

" But, ray friends, how am I surprised, that 1 
have not always had these thonghts. For what is 
there in the terrors of death, in the vanities of life, 
or the necessities of piety, but what I might have as 
easily and fully seen in any part of my life ? What 
a strange thing it is, that a little health, or the poor 
business of a shop should keep us so senseless of 
these great things, that are coming bo fast upon us! 

" Just as you came into my chamber, 1 was 
thinking with mysi^lf, what numbers of souls there 
are now in the world, in my condition at this very 
time, surprised with a summons to the other world; 
some taken from their shops and farms, others from 
their sports and pleasures, some at snits of law. 
Others at gaming tables ; some on the road, others 
at their firesides, and all seized at an hour when 
they thoM^t nothing of it ; frightened at the ap- 
proach of death, confounded at the vanity, of all 
their labour?, designs, and projects, astonished at 
the folly of their past lives, and not knowing which 
way to turn their thoughts, to find any comfort : 
their consciences flying in their faces, bringing all 
their sins to their remembrance, tormenting them 
with the deepest convictions of their own folly, prc- 
Kuting them with the si^t of the angry Judge *4 
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worm di«t never dies, tke fire that is never q 

edy the gates of hell, the powers of darkness, and IB ^ 

Utter pains of eternal death. 

" Oh ! my friends ! bless God, that you are A j, 
of this number, that you have time and strength ^^ 
employ yourselves in such works of piety, as 
bring you peace at last. And take this sdong widLc 
you, that there is nothing but a life of great piety 
or a death of great stupidity, that can keep off thesej^c 
apprehensions. Had I now a thousand worlds, I \^^ 
would give them ill for one year more, that I might L\ 
present unto Go^ one year of such devotion and good \^-] 
works, as I never before so much as intended. You, q 
perhaps when you consider that I have lived free 
from scandal and debauchery^ and in the commu- 
nion of the Church, wonder to see me so full of re- 
morse and self-condemnation at the approach of 
death. But, alas ! what a poor thing it is, to have 
lived only free from murder, theft, and adultery ! 

" You know, indeed, that I have never been reck- 
oned a sot ; but you are at the same time witnesses, 
and have been frequent companions of my intemper- 
ance, sensuality, and crreat indulcrence. And if I am 
now going to a judgment, where nothing will he re- 
warded but good works, I may well be concerned, 
that though I am not a sot, yet I have no Christian 
sobriety to plead lor me. 

" It is true, I have lived in the communion of the 
Church, and generally frequented its worship and 
iervice, when I was not too idle, or otherw ise dis- 
;>osed of by my business or pleasures. But then, 
my conformity to the public worship has been rather 
a thing of course, than any real intention of per- 
forming the duty which that service supposes ; had 
it not been so, I should have been more devout when 
there, and more fearful of ever neglecting it. 

But the thing that now surprises me above all 



[ers, is this, that I never had so much as a gcfne- 
intention of living up to the piety of the 6o8- 
il. This never so much as entered into my head 
my heart. I never considered, whether I was 
ing as the laws of religion direct, or whether my 
ay of life was such as would procure me the mercy 
►f God at this hour. 
" And can it be thought, that I have kept_ the 
y Gospel terms of salvation, without ever so much as 
, intending, in any serious and deliberate manner, 
, either to know or to keep them ? Can it be thought 
that I have pleased God, with such a life as he re- 
*^ quires, though I have lived without ever considering 
what he requires, or how much I have performed ? 
I How easy a thing would salvation be, if it could fall 
"^ into my careless hands, who have never had so 
much serious thought about it, as about any one com- 
mon bargain that I have made ! 

" In the business of life, I have used prudence 
and reflection ; I have done every thing by rule and 
method. I have been glad to converse with men of 
experience and judgment, to find out the reasons 
why some fail, and others succeed in business. I 
have taken no step in trade, but with great care and 
caution, considering every advantage or danger that 
attended it. I have always had my eye upon the 
main end of business, and have studied all the ways 
and means of being a gainer by all that I under-, 
took. 

" But what is the reason that I have brought 
none of these tempers to religion ? What is the rea- 
son, that I, who have so often talked of the necessity 
of rules, and methods, and diligence, in worldly 
business, have all this while never once thought of 
any rules, or methods, or managements, to carry me 
on in a life of piety f 

<< Do you think any thing can astonish and con- 



found a dying man like ihU ? What pain do yon 
think a man must feel, when tiis conscience lays all 
this folly to his charge ? when it shall show him 
how regular, exact, and wise, he has been in small 
matters, that are passed away like a dream, and 
how stupid and senseless he has lived, without any 
reSection, without any rules, in tiling of such mo- 
ment as no heart can conceive ! 

" Had I only my frailties and imperfections to 
lament at this time, 1 should lie here, humbly trust- 
ing in the mercies of God. But alas ! how can I 
. call a general disregard, and a ihorougb neglect of 
all religious improvement, a frailty or imperfectioa ; 
when it was as much in my power to be exact, and 
careful, and diligent, in a course of piety, as in the 
business of my trade ! I could have called in as 
many helps, have practised as many roles, andbeai 
taught as many certain methods of holy living, as 
of thriving in my shop, had I but so intended and 
desired it. 

" Oh! my friends! a careless life, unconcerned, 
and inattentive to the duties of religion, is so desti- 
tute of all excuse, so unworthy of the mercy of God, 
so disgraceful to the sense and reason of our minds, 
that 1 can hardly conceive a greater punishment, 
than for a man to be thrown into the state that I am 
in, to reflect upon it." 

Penitens was unable to proceed, and, shortly 
after, expired. 
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WE find it difficult to be convinced of the mercy of God 
in loading those he loves with crosses. Why, say they, 
should he delight in our sufferings ? Cannot he make us 
good without making us miserable? Yes, without doubt, 
God could do so ; for nothing is impossible to Him, He 
holds in His almighty hand, the hearts of the children of 
men, and turns them as He pleases. But God, who has 
power to save us without the cross, has not willed it so : in 
like manner as He has willed that men should arrive at ma- 
turity by degrees, and first pstss through all the distresses 
and weaknesses of childhood, rather than be born in the 
full strength ef riper years. In this He is the master ; our 
part is to be silent, and adore His profound wisdom, al- 
though we do not comprehend it. Thus much we clearly 
see, that we cannot become truly good, but in proportion as 
we become humble, and detached from self^ so as to rendep 
all to God. 

The operation of grace which detaches us from ourselves, 
«nd takes away self-love, must, without a miracle of grace, 
be painful. God does not in the operations of grace^ any 
more than ih those of naiture, daily work miracles. 

It would be as great a miracle in grace to see a person 
full of himself, become in a moment dead to all self-interest^ 
as to see the child that went to bed last night, rise this morn- 
ing as tall and strong as a man of ihirty . Of^ ta^^«»S&V\^ 






iperationiin the course of fra««, as«^ll asof nsture,ui>(i» 
■n iiiaeiuiblr •iicceniun or crvnis. and by. this inrans keeps 
us in itie olKtcHrily »f faith. He nnt oniy actwmplisW hii 
work by riches, bul by inimns (he moat simple and niiiahle 
for M mtcen; rhut, ilie means appcaririf suitable m iIm 
end, buman wii'lom may ntiribuie the success to seeond 
causes, and »ii the fincer of God be less observed ; othef- 
wise, all thai God effects, would be evidemly a perpenal 
niracle, which would destroy thai faith in wltlch lie wtnJd 
have us to live. 

Il is lo preserwe us in this obscurity of faith, wiih regwil 
(o ihr operation of grace, lliai God renders it tedious and 
paiitfiil. He makes use of ihe inconstancy and iogratUude 
of the CKMures, and of ibe disgusts and (he disapftcnntmenn 
we e«per»nce In prosfwrity, to detach us from ourselves, 
:tnd That di^eiiful prosperity. He prevents our bein:: proud 
n( ourselves, by the experience of our weakness and nf 
rupiiiin, which are manifest by our niimberlesi relapses. 

We desire fa be suddenly consoBWd tfy the flaines ol pare 
love ; but tbis would cost us scaredy any ttung? it is the 
excess of our aetf-love, tbst makes tis desirous lobecooic 
thus perfect in a moment, and at so cheap a rate. 

Of what then can we coraplain ? Our evil is that we an 
all attached lo the creatures, and still more to oundves. 
God prepares a saccession of events, which by dexrees diatr 
tis from the creatures, and in the end from ourselves. lUi 
operation is painful ; bul il is our corrnption, which reDdM 
il necessary, and oocastcHis all the pain that sKlofier, ' 

He deprives us of things we love, tbat'we^ may taW Acs 
with a pure, solid, and temperate 4ov6 7 aifll that Hc iMjr 
secure lo us the eveHasling enjoynwntiof thett M hi> Imm% 
so as to do us a hundred fold more good, thn^^MT etmdm 
know how to desire in them. -.;- -• - 

In the creation of the univeriv. 



duces and renews the breath of life which animates us ; it is 
He, that numbers our days, and holds in His omnipotent 
hands the key of the grave, to open or to shut it. 

What strikes us most, is as nothing in the sight of God j 
a little more or a little less of life, is a difference which dis* 
appears in the presence of His eternity. Of what impor* 
tance is it, whether this weak vessel, this body ol' clay, should 
be reduced to ashes a little sooner, or a little later ? 

O how contracted are our views of things! We are 
alarmed to see a person die in the flower of his youth. We 
cry out, What a loss is this ! But to whom is the loss ? What 
does he lose that dies ? A few years of vanity and illusion, 
to be spent in danger of eternal death. God takes him 
away from amidst of his iniquities, and hastens to snatch 
iiim from this corrupted world, and his own weakness. 
What do they lose who most loved Him ? They lose the 
poison of a worldly felicity ; they lose the forgetfulness of 
God and themselves into which they were plunged 5 or 
rather, they gain, by the efficacy of the cross, the blessed- 
oess which comes from detachment. The same stroke that 
saves him who dies, prepares others (whom their sorrows 
detach from themselves) courageously to work out their sal* 
vation. 

What difference is there now between two persons who 
lived a hundred years ago ? One of them survived the other 
twenty ytrars ; but now they are both dead. Their separa- 
tion, which . at that time appeared so long, does not appear 
fo to us, and was in truth but a short separation. Some re- 
gard themselves as if they were immortal, or at least as i^ 
they had many years before them. O the folly of human 
wiMiom I Those we see dying every day, follow close upon 
dioie who are already dead. The man who this day sets out 
on a journey, would not think himself at a great distance from 
him who set off but two days before hinu Life glides away 
like a torrent. The past is but a dream \ \]cu&^i«&KoiL)^\tfSik 
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' *C think we enjoy it, flies froni us, and sinlcs tnio the abra 
of the past ; the future will be of the same nature, and wiii 
a* rapidly pass by us. The days, the iiionihs, the lears, 
like the waves of the sra, Bow one after another : jet a 
little while, a very little while, and all shall be ended. 

It is true we suffer, but then it is by the will of God, in 
order to puhry us, and render us worthy of Him. Theworli 
smiled upon us, and this prosperity poisoned our heitns. 
Would we spend all oiirdays, even tothemomenlof uurdedh, 
k) that softness, that delirucy, that vain joy, that spleodar, 
liRt Iriumiih of pride, that relish for the world, which is at 
iHTiiity with Jesus Christ ; and at a distance from the croHg 
which alone ought (o sanctify us ? 

The world will frown upon us ; it will ungratefully fbr;el 
us : and cease to acknowledge us: it will consider us as in 
■he class of those things which no longer exist. Wei!, and 
are we 10 be surprised that the world continues to be like it- 
self, unjust, deceitful, and perBdiaus ? Vet it is this world, wc 
are not ashamed to love. It is from (his world that God 
would diaw us. I0 deliver us from its slavery, that we nay 
enliT iiilo the liberty of detached suuls. 

U Tliou wlio seest the foundation of our misery, it is Hiau 
alone ihiil canst heal It. Haste then 10 bestow on us failh, 
hope, love, and that Cbristian fortitude which we want. 
Grant that we may incessantly look up to Thee, O Father 
Almighty, who gives! nothing to Thy children but what h 
conducive to their salvation. 

Lift up my heart, U my God .' Give me one that will fear 
only to displease Thee , I'hou seest the weakness of Thy 
creature, who has no resource in himself; erery thing fails 
him ; anb so much the better, provided Thou dost not fail 
him, and thai he seeks in Thee all that he despairs to find it) 
his own heart. 

All i^at is painful in our wav to God. are crosses, wbkk 



OS to Him, if we endure them humbly. The things that 
conround and overwhelm our pride, will do us still more 
good, than such as animate our virtue. We have need to 
be cast down, like Paul at the gates of Damascus, and to be 
deprived of all resource but in God alone. 

Nature only hispires a haughty and disdainful courage, 
and is provoked at those things that God makes use of, in 
order to humble us. We must bear His crosses in silence, 
with an humble, peaceful courage ; being strong in God, 
but not in ourselves ; great through the sweetness of pa- 
tience, and little through humility. 

When God, in the humiliations He sends, wounds us 
even to the quick, so much the better ; it is the merciful 
Physician that applies a remedy to those disorders he has a 
mind to heal : let us be silent, and adore the Hand that 
strikes us : let us not open our mouths, but to say, << I have 
well deserved it.*' Be the cup ever so bitter, we must drink 
it even to the dregs, as did Jesus Christ. He died even for 
his murderers, and has taught us to love, bless and pray for 
those who are the cause of our sufferings. 

In the seasons of adversity and temptation, we ought to be 
doubly earnest in our prayers. We shall find in the heart 
of Jesus dying on the cross, all that we want in our own hearts, 
to engage us to love those whom our pride prompts us to 
hate. 

When we love the cross, it is but half a cross, because love 
softens every, thing ; and we suffer much, because we love 
little. Happy is he who suffers much, and wretched is he 
who suffers not with Jesus Christ : for we are come into this 
world to be made perfect through sufferings. 

God tries us by sickness, and by outward subjections, all 
which we must turn to our advantage. All our crosses are 
necessary for us. When we suffer much, it is because we 
have many attachments that should be cut off. 

Crosses are our daily bread; our tool haft ^xxmoisbl U% % 
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certnin portion ererj day, in order to detach it fiom iuel^ 
ms tiie body aiai)d« in nt-ed of a certain quantity of fiw<J to 
nourUli it. We stand in need of crosses, aiid should bedw- 
titutf ul' all good were not God caiel'ul to turn the life of 
ihW world into blitemess, in order to detach us from it. 

Tho crews is never witlir>iit its fruit, wiicn we receive it in 
thi' spirit of sacrifice. We must accept it, adoring the ttaai 
thnl lays it on us only for our sanctificUiiiun. Blessed is be 
> trh > is always ready, and never says, it is too much; »bo 
^ depends not on himself, but on the Almighty ; who desirei 
if no more consoUtiiin than God is willing tu give Jiim ; and 
P whose nourishment is His pure will. 

There are in crusspa »> many marks of mercy, that if M- 
titre ii afflirted, faiih ought tu rejoice. It is in the croa 
that we find peace, by submission and the sacrilice of our 
pleHsures. 1 bus far dues God urge the soul In brin^ ji fran 
all that Is not himself. What then is to be dujie, but to e»> 
brice the present cross, and suffer ourselves to be cnidfied f 
When He has tho rouirhly crucified, He camfoi-ts us; but 
does not. as the creatures do, give us poisonous conifurts to 
noiimh the venom of self-love. His comforts are pure and 
solid. 

The ppace that is expprieiiced in submission, without any 
outward alleviaiion, ts u great cift : by this, God accustom 
us to be exercised without being dejected. Though our too 
slothful nature should be cast down, our heart remains firm; 
it is a peace so much the purer. 

The consideration of the right of God over us his creatures, 
and that of our own wretchedness, which deserves nothing 
but humiliations and crosses, is the bread that ought to nour- 
ish us in all trials. Let us suffer God to act ; men can avail 
nothing: sometimes, when all seems to l>e lost, all isia 
reality saved. God is pleased to cast us down, uiid raise us 
up again by His hand alor.e. 



The crosses which are sent by God, and ander which He 
would have us bend, will not in themselves suppress our 
pride : it is only by a renunciation of our spirit in silence 
before Him, that we shall become humble and softened 
through His grace. 

The crosses of an anxious solicitude^ with regard to fu- 
turity, are not according 4to the will of God : we have no 
unction to support us in them ; nor shall we suffer them but 
thro' an infidelity which alienares us from grace ; so that they 
are always bitter; all is darkness, nor is there any resource $ 
and the soul that would, through curiosity, taste this forbid- 
den fruit, finds in it nothing but death and rebellion, without 
consolation This is the effect of not trusting God, and of 
daring to penetrate into those secrets pf which He is jeal- 
ous. 

Let us then shut our eyes with regard to all that God 
conceals fiom us, and that he kee[Mi in store in the treasures 
of His wisdom : let us adore without seeing : let us be si- 
lent : let us continue in peace. The crosses of the present 
moment always bring with them proportionable grace, and 
consequently their mitigation : we then see the hand of God 
which manifests itself in them. 

Jesus Christ says, << Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.*' Matt vi. 34. The evil of each day is converted 
into good, when we suffer God to act. What are we that 
we should say to Him, ^ For what reason doest thou this ?' 
He is the Lord, and that is sufficient. '' It is the Lord : let 
Him do what seemeth Him good." 1 Sam. iti. 18. Whether 
He raises us up or casts us down ; whether He strikes or com- 
forts us ; whether He bruises us, or heals our wounds ; wheth- 
er He gives us life or death, He is always the Lord, we are 
but His workmanship. What does it signify, so He is glori- 
fied, and His will accomplished in us ? 

Let us come out of ourselves ; let us no longer love our- 
selves with a disorderly love, and the will of God^'wViSidiw'W'^ 



B all ihin^s unrnlit iuelf, will alao comfort us id ^rbaterei < 
He brine* topmn aMmnd us, ot in us. 

When our heavenly Fattier Irics us liere below, wi4 a 
t Tarieiy of Ipmptalions, both inward and outward, let ns re- 
joice ; for it is by such afilictiotis, thai our faitli, niorc pre- '' 
rioug than fold, is purified. Let us rejoice, thai we ibiis i 
pruTe the deluiion and emptiness of all that is not Hw); ^ 
for it is by this experience, that we are drawn from om^ 
selves and the desires of the world. What ! shall we be 
discouraged when it is the hand of God that hastens to p«f- 
form Ilia work? Th'n we every day wish that He may do, 
and yet when He begins to do it, we are troubleil ; our slolli 
and impurities resist ihe band of God, 

Whilst we remain shut up in ourselves, we aT« exposed 
to the contra did ions of men ; our passions clash with those 
of our neiu'bbours; the sensifailiiy of our passions, and the 
jealousy of our pride, render us open to attacks from' all sides ; 
there is no peace or hope in ourselves, while we are at the 
mercv of a troop of covetous and insatinble riesires. and 
while we know not how to content this hb, that is so jealous, 
so deticale, and so suspicious of every thing that touches it. 

Hence it comes to pass, that inour intercourse with oui 
neighbour, we are like a sick man who has languished a 
lon^ time in bed : there is no part of the body'but what is 
sore to the touch ; diseased self love is so softened by itselfi 
il cannot bear to be touched, without crying out. To this 
delicacy, add the rudeness of a neighbour, so full of imp^- 
feciions, that he does even know them himself, and likewise' 
ihe reproaches of that neighbour against our imperfections, 
which are as great as his. Thus do the sons of Adam punish 
each other ; behold in all nations, all towns, all communities, 
famili.'a.andeven between friends ftie martyrdom of self-love! 

'I he remedy by which peace is to be found, is, to come 
out of self. We must rpnn..n« i. -r.A c.^rlfirp a!I self-in- 
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to fear, or to be solicitous about. It is then we tafte the 
true peace reserved for men qf a good wiU; that is to say, 
for such as have no other will than that of God, which be- 
comes theirs. Then men can do no more to us ; for they 
cannot lay hold of us either by our desires or fears. In 
this state, we place our treasure so high, that no hand, can 
reach to deprive us of it. They mangle our reputation, but 
we submit to it ; for we know how good it is to be humbled 
when God humbles us. We are disappointed in friendship; 
so much the better ; He is the only true friend, who is jealous 
of all others,, and who detaches us from them, to render our 
attachments more pure. We are harrassed, constrained, 
and reduced to submission, but it is God that does it, . and 
that is sufficient : we love the Hand that bruises us» and we 
find peace in all these troubles, blessed peace that attends 
us even to the cross ! 

The more perfect our resignation, the greater will be our 
peaces if there still remain some attachments, and some de- 
sires, our peace is imperfect : when all cords are broken, 
then there is liberty. Let disgrace, pain and death, fall 
upon me, while I hear Jesus Christ, who says to me, << Be 
not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no 
more that they can do." Luke xii. 4. 

O how weak are they, even when they deprive us of life I 
Very contracted is that power which can only break an 
earthen vessel ; that can only kill what of itself dies daily : 
they can hasten a little that death, which is in fact a delive- 
rance ; after which we escape out of their hands into the 
bosom of God, where all is permanent peace. 

We are in this world to suffer ; woe unto those that have 
their consolation in this world ! They will not find it in the 
next. This life is the season of trials, to correct, purify, and 
wean us : when we have no .more to sufier, we shall no 
longer have occasion to live : as a patient, when cured is dis- 
charged from an hospital : it is by sufi*ering that ous oix^\i^ 
effected. 



Kn^i* ffiiul n^rer think of ihoce who disquiet us. bat in ei- 
der In ftirRlve ihrni : we must regard God in them, who 
maliv* aw of ihom to exercise our hmnilitv, our paiience, 
and imr love "f the cross. We shall hereafter see how use- 
All ibey liMve been ta uo who have crucified us. by BRilin; 
til to ihv crnss wHh Jesus Cbfist. The pains they ctaw 
will snnn pnss AV/&y, but the fruit resulting from tliem will 
be everlnitint;. 

I,et us then, with humble, con 5 ilence, bearihe temptaiioDi 
thai tpf ine Trom onr own hearts, as wel\ as the slorms we 
hHvetcienciiunierfromwidioui us- Let us be laitbful by giving 
ourselves dp to Gud ; and in every tempest, re>^ian our canse 
to llim, who means lo show us the shipwrecks to which W 
should be exposed, did not His abntghty hand preserve ui. 
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F^ 1 
TBE SICK MANS FRIEND. 

AMONG (lie vnrious troubles and sorrows nhicb are 
pemiilted to befal us in this mortal life, there is none 
luore frequent, or more trying, than sickness. When il 
is lone and painful, we are too npt to complain, and call 
it a misery and a heavy allliciiiin : but, my brethren, it 
comes from Ood — and il musi therefore be for our benefit, 
if we make a proper use of it. It is a means intended by 
Him lo bring us lo glory and happiness; and shall we 
refuse to bow down before liira, and thankfully receive 
whatever he sees needful for so blessed a purpose? We 
know, from his own gracious words, that '* He doth nnl 
willingly giieve, nor afflict the children of men ;" therefore 
he does it in mercy ; and we must pray htm lo slren^hen 
our weak minds, and enable us not only to bear it with pa- 
tience, but with thankfulness. 

When we are in health, and the world ^oes well with as, 
are we not apt to forget ibe Giver of all good things, anil lo 
live as if this were our abiding place, and as if we looked for 
no other home, no better country ? To a man in such a 
case, to one leading a careless or a worldly life, would it not 
be gracious and merciful in God, to send a fit of sickness, 
which would force him to consider his ways, and inquire 
into the state of his soul ? and ought he not from his heait 
to thank the merciful Being, who wakes* him from such a 
dream of childish folly, to a sense of his real condition ? 

O reader, whoever thou art, waste not the time and means 
given for the glorious purpose of aitainint: eternal blessed- 
ness, in a foolish pursuit after the enjoyments of life, which a 
few years must lake from ihee, and which may be called for 
in a single hour ! Should some sudiJen accident, or violent 
illness cause thy death in such a state, what would thy pros- 
pect be? — What preparation can such a life have made for 
the awful day o{ account, w hen every one will be rewarded 
according to his works - How can thou answer, when called 
tipon by the righteous Judge to say what use thou hast made 



die, thus unprepared for the awful account which most (bUpw ; 
how will he who has led a profligate and sinful ltfe» who haft 
many crimes to answer for, appear before Him **whoti^^^fm 
are too pure to behold iniquity ?** With what fearful i i n ift tft e 
and horror will such a one look back upofi his past da^, 
knowing that they are gone for e«er I That the predons 
time which was granted unto him to ^ work out his salvatiliiiy''. « 
Is come to an end ; and that he must be judged by what nl^ 
past f 

No scene which the eye can look upon, is so dreadful as 
the death-bed of a wicked man. Yet let us not fly from a 
fellow-creature who is so miserable : while his breath re- 
inains,*let us show him kindness, and, as far as we are able, 
ease his bodily p^ins. 

Should the Almighnr raise Urn from the fearful state in 
i¥hich he lay, and bless the endeavours of his family and 
ndghbours to prolong his life — ^what joy, what thankfulneift| 
should fill hts heart! Yet let him rejoice with trdmblihg, 
lest reaming health should bring back his old desires and 
inclinations. — Greatly i^ould he want a true christian friend, 
who might address him Uius : — • _ . 

'^lCeep~c6nsfanilyliriii|bd, all that thou felt when -Aou 
believed thyself to be upon thy death-bed. What wmrlds 
thou would have given, that thou had ^* reitiembered thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth," and served him while thy 
strength remained. How thou dreaded the awful punish- 
ment of thy sins ; how earnestly thou prayed for a year, 
a month, a week of lengthened life, to prove by the warmth 
of thy piety, and the strictness of thy obedience, that thy 
repentance was sincere. 

^ Be thankful then — be truly thankful, that these thy fer- 
yent prayers have been heard, and granted. — God has raised 
thee up ; and it is now thy part, to strive with all the pow^ 
ers whiph he has thus a second Ume bestowed upon thee, 
to make his gracious bounty a real blessing. 

<' Begin whh ofiering the tribute of a grateful heart, to 
Him who has thus given thee a new life, and whether it be 
long or short, devote it all to him, by making it thy dally 
study to learn and obey fals holy commandments. But, be- 
fore we con»der what he chiefly req^iires from theet I will 
in a few words tdl thee what thou mnst eareftdty and reso^ 
lutely avoid : for»'^ ceasing to do evU,'' is Che^irst aM ^qma^ 
necessaij step towards ^^teunung to doiiil3|u^ 
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" The Almighty gave a solemn commuifl by the prepfcl 
Moses, that no man should take his sacred name id fain : 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ never spoke more plainly ihui 
when he said, " Swear not at all." It is again repealed bj 
ihe apostJe James, " Above all things, my brethren, sw*m 
not 1" Yet there is a vice too common among (hose who caQ 
theniielves worshippers of God, and disciples of liis belovwl 
Son, that of profane cursing and swearing ; a praciite M 
shameful and degrading, that one would think that nonebol 
the lowest and most depraved of the human race, could lie 
guilty of it ; and to which no man can say, that be is tempt- 
ed, either by pro6l or pleasure. Can it then be needful h' 
me to warn ihee against thus wanlonly insulting that High 
and Holy One. who has so lately delivered thee from ilw 
greatest danger to which a buman creature can be exposed, 
that of dying in a sinful slate r But, as " the heart of man a 
deceitful," and old habits are ever leady to steal back upoQ 
us in unguarded luoinenls, — I do solemnly warn thee id 
check the forbidden wards, as they rbe to thy lips : and, in 
guarding against the return of this sin, it a necessary that 
itiou get the beiier of another, by never giving way to auger. 
Remember the patient endurance uf our Ulesaett L.«iJ, nhen 
iri'Hied with the most cruel insult and barbarity; and do 
thou in like manner bear with the provocations given thee 
by thy fellow-creatures, remembering the condition upon 
which n-e are taught to pray for the pardon of our own sins, 
" FiH-give us our trespasses, as we forgive those who tresspass 
against us.'' 

" Why has thy merciful Creator raised thee from the bed 
of sickness, but to give thee one more opportunity to save 
thy soul ? And will thou render this wonderful kindness on 
his part of noeflecl, and heap up the measure of thy iniquity 
hy base ingratitude ? No, we will hope better things — 
As " a good soldier of Jesus Christ," make war against eve- 
ry evil habit and inclination ; never stop or rest, till through' 
Iiim, God has given thee a glorious viciory : ■ and this, be as- 
sured, he will not fall to do, if thou thyself art not wanting in 
that immoveable steadiness, which is sonecessary in the Chris- 
tian warfare, that without it no one can " fight the good fight 
of faith, or lay hold on eternal life." 



has been one of the sins of thy past life^ pray to fSrod^ tiiat 
he will strengthen thy resolutions, never again to be guilty 
of it. Do not suppose that thou may now and then in- 
dulge thyself with a little more than isneedfuli without again 
falling into excess : this is a habit which must be entirely 
subdued — if subdued at all. If thou art a true penitent, (and 
no other can find forgiveness at the throne of grace,) thou 
will dread the least approach towards a habit which has in 
time past been so destructive to thee, and resolve, never 
again to enter those places where thou art in the most danger of 
being led into it, as well as to renounce, as far as thou art able, 
all society with those who continue the practice.'' 

A true Christian friend would not stop here, in his advice 
and instructions to the recovering man. Swearing and drunk- 
enness are great sins, and to give way habitually to anger, 
hatred, or malice, will shut a man out of the heavenly king- 
dom ; but there are other vices equally fatal, and if he sus- 
pects him to have been guilty of these, he will thus give him 
solemn warning of their consequences : — 

^' If in thy former life, thou hast practised any manner of 
dishonesty, beware I As thou valuest thy soul, beware of the 
smallest shadow of a return to it again. — Take not a penny, 
nor a penny's worth, that is not strictly thy own, and if thou 
art in the employ of another, do his work well and diligently. 
Remember 4hat the eye of a just and holy God is upon thee 
every moment, and that he will reward or punish thee in a 
future world, as thy deeds have been good oi evil, in this thy 
state of discipline and trial.^' 

'^ Would thou forfeit the glorious hopes of happiness in 
heaven ? Would thou shut thyself out from that blessed 
place, for the paltry gains of cheating and overreaching in this 
short life ? — gains which the pangs of an evil conscience 
will never suffer thee to enjoy ? Remember, O remember 
the state from which thou hast been so lately raised ; when thy 
soul shook whhin thee at the prospect of unprepared death I 
Never let an other such hour of terror seize upon thy 
trembling heart ; but, by a life of strict honesty and true ho- 
liness, make thy peace with OoH — resolving: rather to feed 
upon a crust, and quench thy thi.sr wiih water from the run- 
ning stream, than load thy soul with the guilt and misery of 
an other sin, 

" To a life of ri;j:htP'^usness the best pr(»S|>ect of happi- 
ness is given even iu this worM, and in gei\virgLlvj^^\vviKi\4v\^^ 
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ulvrlu do all that our duty reqmres, if we rightly undwslaiid 
>ur present comfuct HnO advftnlege. If thou art diligen^MH 
wr, and strictly lionmi, the change in thj' cbaracier will sooa 
le found out ; thou will gaia valuable friends, and thy fusil; 
vill love and cheriah thee. Uul, what is a thousand tidia 
nore than all ibis, God will freely pardon thy past oflencn. 
,-|b blessing will dwell with ihee, and thou will everyday 
rind more ease and comforl in thy own mind, more love of 
Him, more faith in his promises of forgiveness to ibe iculy 
penitent; B>ore delight in what is good, aod more hatiedand 
dread of ^rvil, till by degrees tliou art " bnrn again" — and i« 
lb« true gosjiel sense, become '' a new creature :" for so 
jnusl every wicked man be changed, before be can enter inio 
the kingdom of heaven. 

" lie not afraid or ashamed to tell thy old companioas, 
ibat thou art an altered man, and fully resolved to lead a 
new life; and if they will hearken to thee, eihurt ifaem to 
do llie same. Tell them what thou felt, when death seemed 
ready to carry thee unprepared before the judgment-iieat of 
Christ ; of God's tender mercy in raising thee from the bor- 
der of the grave, and, by prolonging thy life, giving thee an 
opportunity to amend thy ways, and obtain his gracious par- 
don of thy past otFences." 

" Who can tell whether He may not give a blessing to 
these thy charitable endeavours — who can say (hat thou 
may not be the mtans employed by htm to save a fellow- 
crealnre. If bnt one will hearken — if thou can prevail upon 
one to forsake his sins, and live " soberly, riiihteously and 
godly," dujiiig the remainder of his abode In this world, — 
ihou will have dune a ble^sed and ^torious work ; a work in 
which thou will have reason to rejoice, through lime, and 
eternity." 

" But to give thyself a chance for this, thy own conduct must 
in ell respects be a lii example for those whom thou shall 
exhort and advise. They must see in thee how good and 
lovely a truly christian life is, before ihou can hope to per- 
suade them lo ihe practice of ii. O let the hope of saving 
thy fellow-creatures, doubly incite thee to be "perfect in 
every ^ood work," remembering, that, '■ he who converteth a 
sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul from death, 
and shall hide a multitude of sins." 



.best of us have much to repent of, and much to amend. In 
. the days of health and ease, we are always in danger of set- 
ting our hearts too much upon the present life ; upon the bn- 
- slness, or the pleasures of it. But neither of these will for- 
i ward us a single step on our way to heaven. If we could 
gain the whole world, and all the stock of false |)]easures 
which it can boast, what at last would it avail us, when we 
might still lose our own souls. Like him in the parable, we 
may heap together a load of treasure ; we may pull down our 
barns, and build greater; and say within ourselves, ^' We 
have good things laid up for the enjoyment of many years !" 
forgetting that in one night our souls may be required from 
us ! 

To a man in such a state, though the world sees him pros- 
perous, and calls him happy, and though he is well satisfied 
with his own condition, a fit of sickness may be a real bless- 
ing ; indeed it must be so, if he suffer it to have its proper 
and natural effect, of turning his thoughts inward, to ex- 
amine what has been the real character of his past life, and 
what are the present dispositions of his mind. If he has 
been a careless follower after pleasure, or anxiously striving 
for wealth or power, how is it possible that the state of his 
heart and affections can be such as will fit him for the glori- 
ous society of- heaven ? for being admitted into the more im- 
mediate presence of the Almighty, and dwelling in the light 
of his countenance ? The happy feelings which such hopes 
inspire, can only belong to the truly pious man, when the 
hour of his death approaches ; the days of whose youth and 
health were a constant preparation for them. When he was 
*^ eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame;'' when " the bless- 
ing of him who was ready to perish came upon him," and 
he " caused the widow's heart to sing for joy." Then was 
be securing to himself, through the infinite mercy of God, a 
peaceful death, and a joyful resurrection. Then was he pour- 
ing oil into that lamp which must light him to the marriage 
jTcflw^ and putting on the wedding garment, "clean and 
white,'' which is " the righteousness of saints.'' 

But the child of this world, the lover of gain, the lover of 
vanity, the lover of pleasure, can have no such delightful hopes: 
he has busied himself in a vain pursuit of what he believed 
would be advantageous to him, during the continuance of this 
short life, while he leaves to chance, or rather leaves uud^vv"^^ 
and almost untboaght of, the chief coucwu Qi\ivi\iWi^% V^ 



htn been t nget and anxious » provide for the welfare of «n 
lew nnccrlain daj«. wliiie no. preparation ismaderoftb^ 

LVIlftLXSTIKC AGBS OF El ERSITT ! ^ 

To nwuken m^n from ihis state of stupid folly, doei our! 
merciful t^iher sometimes send sickness: and lioi* mut 
one uf ihese niissppnilers of Ome despise himself, whenta* 
Uw'Vi back npun his past life, and sees linw litlle that Ji'^ 
K'olly good and nurtliy, has been done in the course of irj' 
iiaiv liltl« use lie has made] uf thai blessed light, vhicl^ 
$iiiiii:ii; from lieaven, was sent to guide his steps thrnughfl 
dtiik and dangerous world When he feels the chasteniny 
tiarid of the Lord upon him, and looks for a speedy call^ 
«nolhcr world, how vnin and empty will all those things k^ 
pear, which he has liHherlo been wishing and tolLng fbrJ 
Not oOB of them will then seem worthy of a raomentn 
iliiiught, for his whole soul will be filled with alarm and ap-;* 
prehension respecting that unseen state to which he b ap- ' 
pioncliing. 

t^houlii a Chrisiian friend visit ope in this condition, (and i 
to visit tile sick, is one of the great duties of the Chrisliaa , 
lif«,) MTfluld he not tenderly inquire of him respecting the^ 
Slate of his mind f and, as one desirous to assist him in 
mnkirtg such pre^inratiun as he might slill have time to malLe, 
liow filly niiL:lit be address him thus; — 

" .Mv I'lii-'nd, I come not to mourn over thy suflerin^s, bul 
in spcLik to thee of tbaso tliiriL'S which will lii'lp thee lo bear 
them patiently ; which will comfort and support thee when 
they are most severe, and enable ibee when' either pain or 
sorrow presses heavily to look meekly towards Ifeaven, and 
say with pious Lli, ' It is the l^ord, let him do what seemelb 
him good.' *' 

" When thy bodily sufferings are great, hearken to, and 
comfort thyself wiih, the exhortation of the apostle, — 'My 
son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor faint 
when thou art rebuked of him: for whom .the Lord lov- 
elh, he chasteneth, and scourgeih every son whom he re- 
ceivelh.' " 

" Strive then to approre thyself a true convert to ihe 
doctrine and discipline of Christ, by showing much palieom 
under affliction, so shall thy sutTerings be sanctified unto 
thee, and this day be the commencement of a new and holy 
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V scarcely an hour, without considering whether his present 
'' pnrsuits^his thoughts, his words, and actions, are those 
which become the followers of such a Lord ; whether the 
■■' disposition and temper of his mind be pious, humble, kind, 
*'«nd fixed on heaven like his? — Thrice happy is' the man 
^^ ^who doth this; whether his station in the world be high or 
'-low, whether he prosper or be unfortunate, his life is sweet- 
^ ed by that most poweiful of all cordials, httpe ! — and when his 
'^'r latest hours draw nigh, his heart rests securely on the mercy 
^; of his Almighty Father, while he looks with the bright eye 
^1 of faith, to the glorious inheritance which is prepared for the 
"^ nints I 

* "But the careless, the worldly-minded, cannot hope to 
t'^ die the death of the righteous ;' as their lives have been 
widely different, so their Mast end must be tmUke his.' — 
Nothing but habits of holiness and virtue, nothing but the 
fear of God, and the keeping of the commandments, will be 
certain to bring a man peace at last/' 

" Past time however cannot be recalled ; past sins cannot 
• be undone, and all that now remains for thee, is to humble 
thy soul before God, confessing and truly repenting of» all 
the wrong that thou hast done, and all the good that tboa 
hast left undone; and resolving to spend every hour than lie 
still bestows upon thee, as his thankful and obedient ser- 
vant. Perhaps thy sickness may be prolonged; and thy suf- 
ferings may continue or increase ; should it be so, make the 
most of the opportunity it gives thee, to practise that noble 
Christian virtue, perfect submission to the will of God. — 
Collect all the strength of thy mind, to endure patiently, 
remembering, that, ^ though no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous : nevertheless, afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness, to them who 
are exercised thereby.* '' 

*« ^ Wherefore, lift up' in thankfulness * the hands that 
hang down,' and bend ^ the feeble knees :' letting the calm- 
ness of thy mind, and thy kind and gentle behaviour to all 
who tend upon or visit thee, show that a real change is taking 
place in thy heart — an approach towards that ^ holiness 
without which no man can see the Lord.' " 

^* When a man believes himself to be near leaving the world, 
it costs him little to say, even with sincerity, that he hates 
his sins ; for he can then have neither power nor inclina- 
tion to commit the greater part of iVvem. T\v^ <\av^ ^xwSS. 



hast been inosi subject, and pray earnestly : 
help, in ih» necessai7 and difficult work nf ov 
■11. When ihou hast conquered an evil hi 
gained a victory, and bast reaaon both for 

Will not my readers join vith me in sayin, 
■ickneai •ometiine* is a real blesdne ; that it 
ao, and is intended as such, by the all-wise ■ 
who sends it ? " If ye endure chastening, G( 
you as sons ; for what son is he, whora the Fa 
aat ?'' But if you rise from such painful vtaitati 
ed ; if, when you return to heallh you retura . 
■in, or to a life of folly, or worldly -minded nest 

Sour condition, and could almost >ay that 
Dpelesa 

Think often, ye worldly-minded; think df 
less ones, of that awful hour .' and it will dm- 
value of ihe present life, and the glorious u: 
meiie of it: — nill convince you that it is 
or rather madness, to strive eagerly and an: 
gains or the pleasures of a few short and u 
white no preparation is made for the ages tl 
finil. 
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Do JOU; who lead sinful lives, hope in that awfal hour to 
■'plead the merits of a Saviour, to avert the punishment which 
?yM Yeel that you have deserved ? Will you say to Him on 
thiKt day, '* Lord. Lord, we were baptized in thy name, 
M'have read thy holy gospel, we have called ourselves thy 
dbcfples and followers, and we depend upon thee to save 
W !" And will he not profess unto such unrighteous persons, 
^1 never knew you: depart from me, all ye that woik ini- 
quity.'^ 

Let us now turn to a scene of a very different kind : to the 
riick room of a real Christian ; one who not only in words 
acknowledges Christ for his Lord, but, by every action of 
his life, proves himself his sincere disciple ; one, who is not 
only true and just, but kind and libera! in all his dealings; 
and IS, as far as in him lies, the friend and helper of every one 
of his fellow -creatures. But, above all, one who has God in 
all his thoughts, loving him '^ with all his heart, and with all 
his soul, and with all his strength." 

When such a man is visited with sickness, it produces in 
him neither terror nor amazement. He bows humbly down« * 
under a Hand from which he well knows, nothing but good 
can ever come; and fervently prays that he may be so far ena- 
bled to imitate his beloved Master, as to bear meekly and 
patiently, whatever God is pleased to lay upon him. His 
mind is not troubled, for he has the heart-cheering testimony 
of a GOOD CONSCIENCE, which speaks peace to his soul by 
telling him, that ^^ In simplicity, and godly sincerity, he has 
had his conversation in the world." He is more sensible of 
his past and present faults, than any other person can be, 
for he has constantly and diligently examined his own heart, 
to find, and root out every wrons^ inclination, that had 
place there. This was the great business of his life ; and 
wherein he has failed, for every remaining error, he humbly 
entreats forgiveness from God, upon the gracious teims made 
known unto us in the gospel of bis beloved Son. 

In every interval of ease afforded to him, he comforts his 
mourning friends ; bidding them not to " sorrow as those who 
have no hope,' nor heavily lament his loss ; but trust in 
him who is a " Father to the fatherless? and the widow*s 
God," to comfort and protect them after his departure.-— 
But more than all, he is earnest in exhorting them, steadily 
to resist all temptations to evil ; and so to live in the love 
and practice of every Christian virtue, that they may all 
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me«( and reioice toother, in thai tbric« bappy Wod, vUd 
neither sieknc»s nor s.irruw can ever entw. 

U thai the sinner could liwk upon a si^Iit like thii! Ihu 
he coutd aee ihe piuus joy and cnnfideuce, niih whicb a 
real ChriWian ijuiW ihis earthly scene, and foil «•* tht tall 
of hi* Creator, inio ait unknova world ! Surely it would mdl 
tiis heart. Siiiely he winild see and confess, that theiol«l 
the righteous is a blesseil li>( ', and, bowing meekly dovn be- 
fore the ihrnne uf hi^oQendedGii'l. begin a new and holy lif«- 

I shall conclude wilh earneslly exhorting every one of my 
readers, tu look carefully to the path that he is in ; for each 
succeedinit day and twur carries hint awiflly forward Ifl- 
vards misery ur blessediieKs. Surely It concerns u* nearly, 
lo be well assured which road we are travelling ; for, wheihec 
we are aware of it or noi, every moment speeds us rapidly 
down (he atreani of time, towards ihe boundless ocean of 
Eternity, Every day finishes (be earthly course of some a- 
mong us, nor can the youngest or the most vigorous be cer- 
tain, that God will Dot summon him the next. 

What madness is il then to delay for a single hour, (0 
make all possible pieparaiion, far a stale in which we imist 
live forever! When compared with this great work, all ibe 
cares and employments of life, are as nothing. While we 
have youth and health, then, let us zealously use ihem in the 
service of our Maker, rejoicing that we are able, even in 
the smallest degree, to forward his glorious designs; and 
if (he years of lieallh and youth are over, if unhappily ihey 
have been lost in sin and fully, ihJnk it not ton lale, even 
then, lo turn with all your hearts, lo God and goodness. — 
Read your Bible, and lay its righteous precepiit to heart. 
Take Jesus, your holy, humble, and now glori^ed MHSier, 
for your example in all things. Live a life of piety, of so- 
berness, of strict truth and honesty. Have no pari in the 
corrupt practices of ihe world ; flee from them ; detest litem. 
*' Look not at the things which are seen ; but at the things 
which are noi seen ; for the things which are seen are tkji- 
FORAL, but the things which are not seen are sternal ! 

'Giving all diligence, add to your failh virtue-; and to 
virtue knowledge; and to knowledge temperance; and to 
temperance patience; and to patience godliness; and to 
godliness brotherly kindness; and tu brotherly kindaeu 
(Parity." " Give diligence lo make your calling and dec- 
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you are now at that season of life when your minds 
are susceptihle of improvement. Your faculties are ex- 
panding ; and exercise will increase their powers. Tonr 
understanding is now inquisitive, and eager for information. 
Let it he your study to direct it to the cootemplation of 
proper ohjects, and to the acquisition of useful knowledge* 
If it he lefl uncultivated, you may conceive false notions of 
things ; and you will probably imbibe such prejudices, as 
may give a wrong bias to your conduct through life, and in 
a great measure deprive you of the satisfaction and benefit 
that may be derived from civil society. 

Now is indeed the seed time of life ; and according to 
what you sow, you shall reap. The direction which yon 
now give to your desires and passions, will be likely to 
continue. Beware, then, at your first setting out in life, 
of those seducing appearances of pleasure that surround 
you. It oflen happens, that, by a continued series of 
loose, though apparently trivial gratifications, the heart is 
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thoroughly corrupted. Guard, therefore, against accotmtii 
ing any thing small or trivial, which is in hasard of introda- 
cing* disordier into your hearts. Set ont with the int^ntioo^. 
that usefulness and' active goodness shall direct year pnr^ 
suits : thus will each in his place, contribute to the geod- 
ral welfare, and reap the benefit of his own impronmiqi^ 



■ All llit^iiulieanf civil lift, ure cmbniced lu our ohli^lioni 
it do good. Civil lil'c is n commerce of mottial aasmiHticM, 
lo which ihn ntiMt firinutiB btiii; the grentesi ehnn. Id 
Keking thi-- gowl «f ollifra, viMi will geuer»lly ensure jrw 
Dwu. Peopl« who live onljr Tor tberaselvea, arc tlMpicable 
crentures. St-lf-loVe enmelimM occiieioDa us to eomiDil 
pcuX (^rimc^* ; ntiil, in iIh moal innocent state, it weakens the 
virluFS mill liiirRionics of society, and conceals frum Dsaai 
own faata. 

Bj rvfl^ting frequent!; upon jrour owa failings, wA 
ohaning them to jouiselves without disguise, you will it 
once derive v^ntiuients of biimiiiiy nnd benevolence. 

■ Upon your fir*t enttring on the stnj^e of action in tbe 
ivorlU, lo kaep good eampany.vein be of great importance to 
;ou. It ivill give you a relish for sucb cumpuny ; and tbm 
you will be likely lo receive proper iutpreMions : and 
early impre.«iions, whether right or wrong, oflen determine 
our future conduct in life. Associnte, theretbre, with tho«e 
from whose comluct iitiil conversiitiiin. vou m.iy, by jirnptT 
alleiition, gain instruction and useful knowledge. You muy 
real ii^Hured that you will sink or nse to the level of tbe 
coni|mny you k'>ep. People will, and not without reason, 
judge of you by (lixt. B>id company is oflen fatal to youi^ 
people. If you associute with those whose hnbits of lift 
are immoral and irregular, you can hardly f»il to be cor- 

.mpted by the pernicious influence of their example, and 
by the destructive tendency of the sentiments which they 
will endeavour to insinuate into your minds, to the ei- 
clusion of tbe better principles which you may have pos- 
sessed. Cautioosly aVoid the company of anch persons. 

li^ven if the company you keep be not of the libertiae 
pr vicious kind, yet if it withdraw you from that 
to yourselves and your domestic concerns which 
a good man, it must be unprofitable, and may be 
JgrioiM. 



There is a dass of young men, who think to distinf^sh 
themselves by an air of libertinism, but which degrades 
them in .the opinion of sensible persons. It shows not a 
superiority of mind, but a depravity of heart. Purity of 
manner^, and respect for religion, are necessary to those 
who would wish to be respected by worthy people. Vir- 
tue exalts the condition of man, as much as vice degrades 
it. The basis of happiness is thHt peaceg^niind which 
results from the testimony of a good conscience. 

It is our duty as well as interest, to endeavour to pro- 
mote intellectual and moral improvement in conversation. 
Seek not to shine. Remember that simplicity, accompa- 
nied with a pleasing mildness, and a proper regard for the 
feelings of others, is the 6rst charm in manner, as truth 
is in mind. Remember also, that this mildness, and re- 
gard for others' feelings, ought not to be an occasional oir- 
nament, but an every-day habit — not put on merely when 
you go into company, but Steadily worn when at home, 
where it is most needed. If people would always observe 
it at home, it would prove an efi&cacious preventive to 
the frequent recurrence of those jars and wranglings by 
which the happiness of m^ny families is destroyed. 

If a due regard for the feelings of others were properly 
cherished both at home and abroad, that gentleness and 
strict civility which give security and pleasure to our social 
intercourse, would, in all companies, and on all occasions, be 
maintained. Civility and true politeness are near akin : they 
consist not in an adherence to unmeaning forms of cere- 
mony ; but in a nice observance of the feelings of others^ 
and an invariable respect for those feelings. To express 
^without an indispensable necessity) what you suspect may 
wound the feelings of any present, whether it respects them* 
selves, their profession in life, their religious opinions^ 
or their manners, is uncivil, and is neither a trait of a good 
education, por an improved mind. If any present have a 



particular wcitkneM or intiriiitty, genaiDC civility miH noi 
■Uow jou to exercise your nil by inventing occaBionswIuefa 
may eipose or betny it ; but nill lead you to giie « 
favourable a turn as yon can to the weakneis of euch. 

To treat the IVailtics of our fellow-creatures with tea- 
demess, to correct their errors with kindoeas, to view 
even their vices with pily, and lo indace, by every frienrilj 
attention, a lA^l good will, are not only importaat moral 
Jutiet, but means of iucreiising the sum of earthly happineu. 

Polite or well-behaved people discover a modetty with- 
out bashfulnesa, a, candour without blunlness, a freedom 
without assurance. They do not rudely contradict eacb 
odier. They are attentive to what iasaid, and reply with 
mildness and condescension. Tbey neither intermeddle 
unnecessarily with the aHhirs, nor pry into the secreti, ot 
others. Thna, their conduct being easy, ngreeable, and 
consistent with sincerity, tbey command respect. In short, 
Lruc civility or politeness, is that kind of behaviour which 
miiles firmness with gentlonesa of manners, and which 
springs from a disposition to please, but never at the ei' 
penae of integrity. 

But there is a description of people who style them- 
selves plain dealers ; they speak what they thinlc, with 
rough bluntness, and uncontrolled freedom, without re- 
spect to time or place. They openly reprove the faults 
of others, and throw out their satire indiscriminately. 
Sucli persons, however unexceptionable their morals, aad 
however trae their remarks, are, notwithstariding, tiD' 
pleasant companions. 

In conversation, mark well what otbers-say or do. 
curdte observation, and rejection upon men and things, 
give wisdom. Those are the great books ef leanung, too 
seldom read. Be always on your watch, but pa^tkulsriy 



8wer. Aim not to nee fine words, bat rattier to <ooMrey 
good »eBse ; and chiefly to be pertinent and plain. > Tte 
truest eloquence is the plainest ; and tbe most concise 
style is generally the best. Never exchange simplicitj 
of manners, speech, or behaviour, for that which is the 
effect of false taste, or servile imitation. ■ Banish art and 
affectation ; for you will ^not make yourselves agreeable bj 
either. Strict sincerity, with unassuming manners, will 
gain you the esteem and confidence of your ac^u^tiatance. ' 

Do good when you can — Speak evil of neae«— these nns 
important lessoDS ; the latter should be so indelibly im>- 
printed on your ftiind, as to keep you on your guard, in all 
company, and on all occasions ; so that you may avoid say- 
ing any thing of mi absent person that will tend to lessen 
his reputation. For, adthough evil-speaking too frequently 
forms « considerable part of common conversation, this 
does not lessen its criminality^ nor palliate the injury done 
to the repotattoQ of our neighbour. Avoid, therefore, and 
discourage every kind of detraction. Listen not to slander. 
Never judge with rigour, nor condemn any person unheard. 
Remember, there are things resembling tru^, that are not 
true. In private judgment we should imitate the c^quity of 
public decisions. Judges never decide without examining 
the grounds of accusation, and hearing the defence of the 
accused. It would indeed be great injustice, if they did so. 

And let me impress it upon you, that a sense of justice 
should be the principle on which you should act. In your 
earliest intercourse with the world, and even in your youth- 
ful amusements, permit no unfairness of any kind. Despise 
that gain which cannot be obtained without mean arts. 
Stoop to no dissimulation ; for it will sink you into con- 
tempt. Engrave on your minds this sacred rule ; '^ ail 
things whatsoever ye i^ould that men should do to y^u, do 
ye even so to them." 

And as justice is due to man, so is tendemeis to the 



brute CfMtion ; sio« both originnte from the iaioe prind- 
rie. To torment any living creature, even the lewf in- 
lecl, is an act of inhumanity. They are alike subisclts 
paio with oureelves. The AU-wise Creator, whose mer- 
cies are orer all hta works, did not give w dominion orer 
the beaata of the fi^ld, that we should exercise it with 
cruelty. Vet how often do we see them treated with ihe 
moat unfeeling bHrbarit; ! particulnriy that useful animal. 
the horse ; how he is |:WheJ aod cirivea, :is if he were Toid 
of aeosabon, or of a capiibility of sufferiog by extreme fa- 
tigue I And the fcuthful dog, bow fretiueutly 19 he kicked 
about and abiued. ■ 

Endeavour not only to have your temper 90 governed 
by reason, as to avoid abuse to brutes, but to possess such 
coolness of mind, and serenity of countenance, aa to be able 
to bear disagreeable things from your fellow. men withoQl 
auger, and agreeable ones without sudden bursts of joy. if 
from any cause you feel a h/isly rise of passion, resol?e not 
to utter a word while (hat emotion continues. DetenniDe 
to keep your countenance as unmoved, and as unembarrassed 
as possible. People are sometimes led into great incon- 
aistencies by giving way to anger. By silence, or a gentle 
and meek answer, the offending person will sooner b« 
vinced of his error, than by a return of angry expressions. 
Passionate persons oflen make others unhappy, and them- 
selves miserable. Indeed people, when angry, are nol 
properly themselves. Silence, therefore, is the best 
swer to passion ; and will frequently conquer what resist- 
ance weald inflame. 

Never give the least place to feelings of hatred and ven- 
geance. Revenge is ignoble. Ifanyone has injured yon, 
seek SRtisfaction in manifesting a moderation greater than 
the malice of your adversary. By forgiving his off^Ke, 
you will in some measure disarm your enemy, and perhaps 
convei*! his enmity into friendship Indeed, *tbe Chnitini 
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has but oae means of obtaining 8ati9faction) that of doing good 
to those who injure him. This is the most delicate, the 
most effectual, and the only aliowable^ retaliation. He that 
pardons, feels a satisfaction as much above what vengeance 
affords, as pleasure exceeds pain. 

And be assurjed, that the greatest errors, or the most er- 
roneous principles, which it is possible for men to embrace, 
will never warrant in us the exercise or indulgence of a 
malevolent disposition towards them. From every view of 
perfection, the idea of ill will is totally excluded. And 
every drjcree of kindness, or a disposition to do good, be- 
comes proportionably a source of happiness to the benevo- 
lent mind. To cultivate feelings of benevolence and love 
towards our fellow-creatures of every description, is a 
Christian duty. And were the spirit of true Christian cha* 
rity, to become, as it ought to be, the distinguishing charac* 
teristic of professing Christians, it would banish from among 
them the despicable principles of bigotry and superstition, 
which have caused such bickerings and animositi.s, and 
which have so debased the character of the professed fol*- 
lowers of Christ. 

Be faithful to your promises : but, that your word may 
obtain entire confidence, be careful how and .what you pro* 
mise. Observe truth even in trifling things. To disregard 
it, is wicked as well as contemptible. 

Be humble without being bashful. Bashfulness is some- 
times a secret pride. The medium between improper 
bashfulness and disgusting forwardness, marks the well<bred 
man. He feels himself firm and easy in company ; is mo« 
dest, without being bashful, and steady, without being im? 
pudent. ; He is not disposed to engross the conversation, 
but to give others an opportunity of being equally free and 
unrestrained. When he converses with strangers, he does 
not incautiously condemn their customs and habits, by arro^ 
gantly holdiqg up those of his own native place as nrocli 



pnferHhIe. Such b man conrenea with his saperion, wkb 
•He and respect ,' with hie iateriors, without iueolencf ; sai 
irith his equals, with that becoming freedom antl cbeertnl* 
neoH, which nre so graternl and pleasing to conreraatioo. 

Th« rain man is *o foil of hiimeir, that, at ererj loni. it 
h I who tlopi thti or thnt. I'ell him any thing — he has knon 
it longn^: he either outruns information, or else pniwllj 
fejerlK it. Whereaa, the greatest understiindiogs are nrt 
only the most ready to learn, bul generally the least uTtopeA. 

Self-conceit, presumptioD, and obstinacy, tend greatly la 
let«-n their possessors in the view of sensible persons : and, 
in youth, to blust the prospectiS of future improvement led 
Ussfiilness. — " Seest Ihon' a man wi»e in his own conceit; 
dierc is more hope of a fool thnn of him." 

In relating what has happened, omit every circnmalaacC 
that is nol matefial. Neither indulge in digressions, wbicfc 
iDHy render usefiil commuolcntions tiresome, nor relate mai- 
vcllous things, that may reijaire proofs lo be believed. 

Avoid whi^f'prjni; in company : il bespeiiks ill-breeding; 
and is in some degree a fraud, conversation being a joint wd 
coramoD stock. 

Mimicry is the common and fiivoiirite amuseawnt of low 
minds .- practise it not yourselves, nor applaud it io othen. 

As 1 am not only pointing out traits of conduct that are 
offensive and hlanieable, but such as are merely unpleasant, 
I will mention the too prevalent habit of loud lai^hing; 
which, to gay the best of it, is a disagreeflUe One. It is 
- genenlly excited by low jests, or silly devices, which peo- 
ple of reputation and good sense, should show tfaemaelves 
above. Sensible conversation gives a cheerfulneas to the 
dountenance, but setdom provokes loud lau^ter. Sobm 
people acctiBtam themselves to lat^ when apeakii^. TheM 
habits, though not criminal, are unpleasant, and tM^fattobs 
armded. 
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to 0ome useful aabject History, litoratore, and the cos- 
toms of particular couutries, surely afford better and udex 
topics than dresan^personal character, or such stories as af- 
ford no valuable information. 

Be cautious of entertaining company with your own per- 
sonal concerns, or private affairs : though they are interest- 
ing to yourselves, they are generally tedious to others. 

Never say a word that can be construed into a desire for 
applause. Do not imagine that any thing you can say respect- 
ing yourselves, will either varnish your defects, or add his- 
tre to your perfections. Indeed, discreet, well-educated 
persons rarely find opportunity to speak much of themselves: 
they are better employed. Those who speak little of them- 
selves, but who set other people's merit in its true light, 
make a favourable impression upon the minds of their hear- 
ers, and acquire their love and esteem. They who are less 
anxious to ootain, than to merit the approbation of others, 
generally do both. 

Never maintain an argument with heat and clamour, 
though you are confident of being in the right ; but give your 
opinion coolly and modestly, that being the best way to con- 
vince. If you cannot do that, try to change the conversa- 
tion in a gentle, easy way : for truth oflen suffers more from 
the heat of its defenders, than from the arguments of its oppo* 
sers. If you would convince others, stand open to conviction 
yourselves ; and if you would please others, endeavour to 
be easily pleased. To acknowledge a mistake when con* 
vinced of it, indicates an ingenuous mind. But obstinately 
to adhere to our sentiments when we are convinced of their 
error, bespeaks stubbornness, pride, and self-importance. 

The high opinion people entertain of themselves, leads 
them to be inattentive to what others say ; and to assert 
their own opinions, and supposed rights, with so much 
haughtiness, and contempt for those of others. A darvy 
confidence is disgusting; while that becomuoig modeafif 
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wliicti geMnlly accompHoiea true OMrit, engages the wait 
of people ID our favour. Consider how dwagreeable an 
impreaaioD the inattentive behaviour, Mid the icnpfrtiiag 
manner of a stranger nmke upon you, al your first inltt- 
view. That which, in others, pie a«es or displeases jos. 
wilt in you genemllj please or displease them. 

To escape the accusation of being desirous to be thougbl 
learned, or of pas^ioK (of scholars, abstaiti from any display of 
your Iciimio);, how great soever il may be. Seek not to op- 
pear wi«er or more learned, than the compaay you are in. i 
And whatever you converse about, let it be in an easy, nala- 
rat,«nd unatfected manner. The manner of doing things, I 
is sometJDDea more important than the things Ihemselvei. I 
If you have occasion lo contriiilicl any botly, or to correct " 
his mistake, avoid hlnnlly saying, " That is not 90," " I know 
better ;" but rather enpress a belief that it i« a mistake, or 
misinfonDation : or ask the qiieEtion, Is il not thus, or so ! 
Forlliough you may know a tiling belter than other people, 
yet it is di8ple;ising lo lelt them so, direcliy, without some- 
thing to soften the expression. And may you who have su- 
perior learning, or other useful qualifications, or who pos- 
sess riches or power, bear in mind, that these can only ren- 
der their possessor happy in proportion aa he employs them 
to increase the happinesa of other*. They are inslromenti 
in his hands : the wants and helplessness of mankind are 
the objects to which they are to be applied. Of their use 
an account is to be rendered. To what end they were de- 
signed, how they have been. used, and what reckoning 
awaits them, are subjects for solemn reflection. 

A taste for useful employments and literary inctnictioD, 
tenda to solidity of judgment. ' Those who can cheerfully 
relieve the wearisoQieness of domestic concerns by a weD- * 
chosen hook, will escape from many of the foUier and in- 
discretions, to which those are liable, whose resource ic 
,. Asnpated or gossippii^ companv : or the chit-cW of nat- 
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ing acquaintance. The lowers of industry and of books, will 
generally visit others, or be visited themselves, from af- 
fection and esteem : and their object will be improvement, 
as well as pleasure. Tbeir hojne will be secured from dulness, 
by a mind invigorated by useful information. By their reading 
of books judiciously chosen, the understanding is enlarged ; 
useful precepts and examples are learned ; a knowledge ol 
the customs, manners, government, and laws, of different 
nations, is obtained ; ' and reflection and meditation are pro- 
moted. And, though I shall not attempt to point out a course " 
of reading, yet suffer me to urge you to let the Holy Scrip- 
tures have the tirst place. Read them frequently, ^and with 
minds desirous of being benefited : then you will find them 
both delightful and instructive. The Old Testament should 
be read for history, chiefly ; the Psalms, for meditation and 
devotion ; but the New Testament, for doctrine, faith, and 
practice. And here, dear young people, permit me to en- 
treat you, as you value your best interest, not to spend your 
precious time in reading novels, plnys, tales of wonder, and 
such other books, as your best feelings, if attended to, ivill 
tell you are calculated to corrupt your minds, by leading 
them into vanity, and unprofitable pursuits, if not into erro- 
neous principles. They oflen fill the minds of those who 
indulge in reading them, with visionary notions ; and hence 
the conversation of such is frivolous and trifling, and they 
are rendered unfit for the useful intercourse of society. 

Although history affords much necessary and useful infor- 
mation, yet, in many of the histories, both of ancient and mo- 
dem times, the crimes and the vices of historic heroes are 
frequently so represented, that the feeling mind is shocked 
on reading them. History oflen presents a disgusting, terri- 
ble list of crimes and calamities. Murders, assassinations, 
battles and revolutions, are the memorable events of histo- 
ry. The historian makes the love of glory atone for mili- 
tary barbarity ; treachery and fraud are frequently dij;iiiiied 

2 
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Htlh liie n)unw of prudence und policy. Vet, desirooi a 1 
(pDi'iir morttl, he makes out an iDCODftiatent and anibifoow I 
iyi>(«in of inorriiiy. If jou are not careful, when realinj \ 
lurti luntoricii, to niiuntun correct ideus of right aod nn»(, i 
[I mean ROr.h m CliriBlinntlJ inculcatet,) und to gUHrd yoin- J 
jelvGB fiMm being deceived by the gioK which the bistohao 1 
pull ou beroiNn, iind the uucbrieliaa cooducl atteadaDl OQ | 
war ; you muy be led into great ttDd fuial error. Tbere- \ 
an'. wh«m you read those shockiog accounts of miliur) 
*arb*rt<y. and of tbedretnlfulconBeqaencea ol'wHr.cherish 
ihe joat iibhorrence nod sorrow which you feel, aa arieiog ' 
from thtit spirit of lo»e nnd lenderoe^s which the gospel in- , 
folcntei, mmI which charwleriies the Chriatiaii. ^ 

And let me again, for a moment, invite the attention of ' 
^ouog men to the subject of war. Although war, br pnr- 
pns?« which, though doublleS]) wise, are to ue inscrutable. 
Km permitted to the Jewp, yet we :ire under the gospel 
That this diapensation is widely different from that of the 
law. Christ h;« liiught us by his prerejit^ unii doctrine, and 
pnrticularly pointed out, in his memontble seraion on the 
mount. He hag, moreover, confirmed it by his example of 
love, and telf-denia], and by doing good on all occasions, te 
every description of people, even to his greatest enemiei< 
who sought his hfe, and who finally crucified hin>. How be 
munifebted his kiodness, aiul disposition to forgive injuries, 
by bealii^ the wounded ear of one, and prying for the for- 
giveness of them all : " Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do !" I midh you to exaoune the nature and 
design of Christianity, as set forth in ibe New Testament ; 
and judge for yourselves, whether the love, meekness, and 
forbearance, which the Saviour practised and strongly in- 
ealcated, and which his apostles so forcibly recoDtunended 
as the main pillar of Christianity, is or is not to direct »p- 
positinn to the ambitious, revengeAtl, cruel spirit that (UW- 
ivUi and lupporU war. If so, donotaafierfai)ti||ll^MmM 
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led ioto error, by pablic opinion or coouiMm practice. For 
ffemerober, to be a Christian is to be of tbe dispoaition of 
Christ ; to forgive iajuries, to love aod pray for enemies, to 
do good to those that hate us, and to resist not evil. ** He 
hath set as an example that we should follow his steps,'* says 
the apostle Peter. • 

Now, leaving the subject of war, accept pf a few more 
hints on the employment of the early years of life. While 
you are young, form your reputation ; increase, by your pru- 
dent conduct, your respectability ; put your affairs in proper 
order ; let your expenses he governed by moderation ^ild 
economy. Retrench superfluous ones, that you may he 
enabled to bear those which fpopriety, friendship, and 
charity, demand. Make a fund of -your frugality, that you 
may draw thereon for the service of the needy. In a word, 
squander no time in idleness, but employ your leisure to 
some good purpose. Waste nothing that may be useful to 
others, because we are accountable to the bountiful Qiver, 
for the right use of both time and property. There can 
be no excuse (even where wealth abounds) that will justify 
waste and extravagance ; neither can any justifiable plea be 
offered for hoarding up riches, while there arc so many de- 
serving poor, who are in want of the necessaries of life. 

Industry and frugality are by no means necessarily con- 
nected with an avaricious disposition. Economy is not in- 
consistent with generosity. It steers the middle course 
between extravagance and covetousness. It is observable 
that the most industrious, are frequently the most liberal. 
I wish you to be liberal, but not prodigal ; diligent, but not 
avaricious ; frugal, but not sordid. 

By iwlastry and economy, we are enabled to be charita- 
ble, «nd'fometimes liberal. Aifl where charity keeps pace 
with gain, we may hope for a blessing on diligence. But to 
toil for wealth, in order to keep it sordidly laid up, is a sia 
4q(aiBtt Providence. 
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|t t-il>emlity differ* from Charily in this ; that Hhe hniow- 
^i-»oihfr>ilijpf-t?; sht- tiol only relieves the poor, biii ibo 
cuttla her eye on those who do not absolutely want. She 
Snds out Tirlae in low degree, in order to exalt it. Ste 
eiises the burden of those nho Uhour bard to live ; mi«j 
kind and generoos turns are found at her himd by ihw wlw 
do not qnile nant. The decayed, and the widoiv, and (he 
fxibcrleas, partake of her kindness. She lakes rareofoae 
child, nnd finds homes for others, to lighten the loadi of 
overcharged -fiarents. True liberality is bounteous, but not 
larish ; the confers true nobility upon man, anddoablestbe 
blef^io^ of |>rosperity. 

Never linten tothecnlWngs of vanity. Toang people are 
apl.lowiih to appear Ifke others. But this desire eitendi 
» great way, and is seldom salif^fi(-d. Moderate your wishes 
with respect to dres*. Excess in uppRrel is a costly folly. 
The more eimple clothes are, the better. Let them be nei- 
ther tinshnpelynor fiintnstic»t. Let tbem be made for use 
and decency, iimJ not for pride. Nature requires not studied 
ornaments. A plain manner is in general the most orna- 
mental. A modest dr-'ss has been considered a shield to 
virtue. With simplicity of attire, we comnionly see a be- 
coming neatness ; and a uniform neatness, is certainly pr«- 
femble to a splendid display of finery at one time, and i' 
meiin or negligent appearance at another. The imputation 
of the want of neatness nnd delicacy, is agreat stigma on the 
female character. If young people contract » slovenly man- 
ner, they will seldom acquire a habit of neatness, when ad- 
vanced in years. On the contrary, if, when yoUDg, people 
are huhitually neat and clean, they will rarely, if ^ver, be 
seen otherwise. jfc 

The world talks much'W fortune, riches, aod^^atneH; 
but wisdom says, " Lower your desires to things simple." 
Lily aside unnecessMry pxpenseg,and learn to be gutisfied with 
1 flain, simple, temperate way of living : tEe real 
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•f life are hr from beiDg lessened thereby. Remember 
that the necessities of real life require bat little ; thoae of 
opinion and imagination, much. 

In expectation .of great happiness and enjoyment, man* 
kind aspire aflter situations in life above those they are in ; 
but alas ! when their wishes are attained, how are the pos- 
sessors disappointed ! New wants and desires arise ; new ob* 
jects are required to gratify them ; dissatisfaction continues ; 
and the void which was to have been filled, remains as great 
as e?er. Seek not, therefore, to be rich or great, but to 
be happy : and if you would be happy, bring your minds 
to your condition, and di^sire not superfluities. Contentment 
and resignation will find comfort, even in a lowly situation. 
Be humble, and yoa will learn contentment; and cheerfully 
accommodate yourselves to that station of hfe, in which yon 
may be placed. 

And, as the friendships you form, may materially affec* ' 
ypur happiness, let your intimates be few, though your ac- 
quaintance may necessarily be targe. And be not hasty in 
the choice of confidants. Let prudence and discretion djfj^ 
rect you in the selection. In true friendship there is a mu 
tual regard, accompanied with a desire to improve and be 
nefit each other, without any motives of self-interest. A 
proper sense of virtue and honour, are necessary qualifica- 
tions in an intimate. companion. Where these prevail, and 
are attended with a free, sincere, kind, and obliging disposi- 
tion, the conversation of friends will be pleasing and instruc- 
tive, and they will be likely to strengthen each other in the 
practice of virtue. 

A still more important and solemn engagement in life, is 
that of marriage. Enter not unadvisedly mto it. Be not 
hasty in making choice of a r** oanion. Keep in mind the 
importance of the undertaking, and act with great caution. 
An attachment hastily formed, or founded merely on per- 
f onai channs, irkeldom lasting : and if riches be the motive, 
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I M Ter7 (teabtfrf wheth«r real bappiae* 
IrillbeiucoiMeqiieiit. MiUruaouiitl union soil feltcttriMiit 
lHv««on)ellua);ino'o*>'''' for their bajeis. To bepreiMta^T 
(■HI ■F^OHiniecl nitli the priiicipleft, temper, and babittof 
he u^r*aa jfou pr«p<wr to ninrr}, ia very nec«Bsiirj. Tbtn 
« bat k(ll« protMtiilily, thut a 'married stale will be b»ppj, 
M Hverra»diiK|uietuile,it'iti«no< f(niad«ii on Tirdie. And 
nMn wb«ra then itre IniiU of virtue, iftbere is nnl a co- 
OcidcBce of retigioua BeDlimept, there is little pmbiibility, 
Ihait «TGa a contfortuhle hannon; will be mHintaintril, ecpe- 
tiMj in ediKNiin; » rmoilj' of childreo. When mitrriiige 
turn be«n eutereil iaio nithout previous circOfDspectiOB, r»- 
prnlanct- cooieR loo Lite. 

As eDieriiui into the married statp is sf^rioua, so the diitia 
■fit are very (noomitou*; mhI if Holy alteode«l iDwillleacb 
Ifap wedded pair to coDtritinie iis nKirli .ts posaibk to ^nck 
Bther's etuc aod contenlment ; both in prosperity an'l ad- 
rersity. The wune nsiduily should be usad to prea^m^t- 
fertinn, n» to (fiin it. If yoii wniild preserve love, 
0Onr to arifiiire tlioae bnppy diapoiiitioiis which are Httrncl- 
ife iind 'Idmble; bearing in mind, Ibtl between roan Hod 
wife, nothing but love ought to rule. Authority ia &r chil- 
dren and •erianU, and D0t even Uiew witboat sweetncw. 
Stveetnets of temper, cheerfuloeM in converaation , aad ten- 
demeM of feeling, will tend greatly to^estabUafa and pt«- 
•erve matrioMNiial happinesa and cordiality. Bat, on tha 
contrary, if ■ little self-will in one, should be met with an- 
ger in the other ; or tome trifling miacondDcttwitbapbraid- 
ing i if there should be reproach instead of forbearance, and 
eullenness and indifference, instead of good htuDOnr and 
kinctneaa ; if wbila the wife is prudent and ecoiMHwcal at 
home, the husband is squandering away time and .property 
in diversions and extravagance abroad ; or if, on tbe other 
hand, the wife runs into costly finery, and other aopeidaooi 
eiptoaea, which the indogtrioua busbandt with tU hit Mnr* 
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tiooi cannot afford to pay ; conjugal felicity nraat be graady 
leaaened, if not destroyed. 

Among other duties, may you not forget the obligationi of 
love and gratitude due to those who gave you birth. To ho* 
Dour our parents, is a divine law. To assist them when they 
need assistance, if it is in our power to do so, is a debt.we 
owe them. It manifests great want of fihal duty, not to pro- 
vide for those in the infirmities of old age, who so amply 
provided for us in the helpless state of childhood. Indeed 
much of the happiness of parents, frequently depends on 
the conduct of their children : it is from them that they ex 
pect to derive comfort in the decline of life . How strong are 
the ties which unite affectionate parents to their children who 
repay their tenderness by kind attention, care, and assistince ! 

As a family is the common consequence of marriage, and 
as servants or hired people generally make part of the fami- 
ly, permit me to remind you, that servitude, being esta- 
blished contrary to the natural rights of man, ought to be 
soflened as much as possible ; and that' servants should be 
made to feel their condition as little as may be. Do not bear 
hard upon them ; it bespeaks littleness of spirit to behave 
with loftiness to those who are subject to us. Mildness oi 
command creates love in children, and respect in servants ; 
and tends greatly to preserve domestic enjoyment, as well 
as to enforce obedience. But when commands are arbi- 
trary and imperious, they are destructive to social harmony. 
Never use illiberal words ; these are what a polite and de* 
licate person should always avoid. Have we, who show our 
own faults so often, a right to expect domestics without them ? 
It is our duty to inspect their moral conduct, as well as their 
labour ; and in particulars of which they are ignorant, we 
should instruct them. And when they find us ready to as- 
sist and advise them, to promote their welfare, and to ren- 
der them easy in their situation, they will feel not only an 
tntei^t in our concerns, but a respect for as, which will 
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mnkp them onmlUng tixoffenrf. Whatever Tlrtne* ;oarak 
lo tiiiil 111 aervAnt*, iihould be alw-ijrs fouac] in ;i>QrwJv<°i. 
A s<K>d Mkunple will be tbe likelirn^t rn^ans of preuning 
thrm in H umforai course i>r regular life. Bat a bod one 
nuijr corrujit tlM bo*! inclitinlioni. 

Il u a commoi) wiytai;. Iliftt " DetpHtch is the life of In- 
tin M," AiiU uothiiis lends more lo itespulch, tbin order. 
L'<y iloWD a methixl tor cverji thing, und iHlb>>re to il intiiri- 
abl;, M fiir lu uaeipecled incidents will allow. ■■ Doou« 
tiling Ht a time," » ua eicelleul maxim. By BiricI nttenb o 
to the nbjvct in view, laui by never pulling off till lo-mor- 
row. whnt may be done lo-d:>y, you will accomplish more, 
siiil iu a bctt'T muiner, thAn by burry, bustle, aaii Hfitaiinii. 
Bpht ia mibd Ihat wbnterer is worth doing al all, i» narlh 
doing well. It fiicilitHtes bosinera nitich, for people to have 
the iuipleraents for doing it, regularly put in Uieir proper 
places, thut they nuy kiioiv where to 6nd them. Some peo- 
ple often epejid as much time in looking for their tools. a» 
is r-i|iiin-[l to (In tlip wo;k for whicli tliej ir.iot them. The 
pro|ier example of the husband, in his department, and of 
thp ivifein hers, will ioqn teyh their family regularity. Do 
every thing in its own time ; keep every thing in its own 
[ilir-e; Hod have every thing -for its own use. A want of 
■iiiention to these rules, and of method in arr iinging busitieu, 
i* the cbiirac ten Stic of those who have much to do, and get 
but little done ; who arc frequently ini* bustle, who have 
niHiiy things begun, but ivho finish nothing. The man of 
Older Hvoids two extreme3-<-» multiplicity of mixed affairs, 
tvhich oflin produces hurry an<l confui^ion — and a tot^ waot 
of business — ;md thus he steers cleiir of idleness, that most 
fruitful source of crimes and evils. 

In order to reap the advantages nf regularity and method, 

you should adopt early rising. But, to do this, it will be 

necessury to avoid a practice which l;as become too faahion- 

at least in many places — that of retiring late Iflrfint 
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iThe night is properly allotted to sleep ; beci^me the dark- 
ness with which we are then t»ui7ounded, is less favonraUc 
to busiaess, and is particularly auspicious to rest. When 
the light of day withdraws, how naturally do the brute crea- 
tioD retire to their repose ! The solemn stillness of the 
night, invites us to do the like. But at present too many 
leem to reject the invitation ; and to confound, as it were, 
the system of Providence, by the unnatural practice of de- 
voting much of the night both to business and pleasure, and 
of the day to steep. Thus, that part of the day which is spent 
in sleep, will be to such a perfect blank, for to them the sun 
will shine almost in vain. Early rising contributes to health, 
invigorates the faculties, nnd enables us to appropriate each 
part of the day to its respective purposes. 

Too few people are good economists of time. The young 
are apt to think they have so much of it before them, that 
they may squander it as they please, and yet have enough 
lefl : in the same manner that great estates have frequently 
seiluced their possessors to a ruinous profusion. Fatal mis- 
take ! always repented of, but generally too late. Those 
half-hours, and hours, in the course of the day, which peo- 
ple think too short to deserve their attention, would at the 
end of the year« amount to a considerable portion of time. 

The principle of being accountable for time, if once fixed 
in the mind, will lead the conscientious person into an in- 
quiry, whether he spends his time ad he ought ; whether 
some of his recreations or amusements do not encroach upon 
hours which ought to be dedicated to better purposes ; and 
whether they ought not, therefore, to be at least abridged. 
He will not be contented to spend large portions of time 
harmlessly ; they must also be spent profitably. And it will 
not even be enough, that his present pursuits are good, if he 
19 convinced they might be still better. Thus he will be 
making continual progress in his improvement of time. His 
love of frivolous amusements will decrease, in direct piio^ 



poniM to Itae nKreaw or his telisb for those flwuKi 
trtbcli ri'!i»oa enjoins and beslowi. And as hi* tiwi be- 
come new, •(> his di« positions, lutes, and porsuit!, «)U be 

You will iloubtlees pi;rcei*e that one object of the pncct 
in;; ronuirk*, bu been lo cncouri^ indnslry, and ■ r^nlx 
Mid cnreful attention to buAineM ; in the pursait of whick, 
iuul indncd in nil ycnir doinE*, p<^rmtl me to call ;our Hefl- 
tion ta (hat comprebenMVe paasiu^ of the apostle, " \A 
your iiH>der;it(on be knowo uolo idl men; the Lord it A 
band." A« if he had said, Lnob. to yoiir ways ■ hare a care 
what you do : for the Lord ib ne;ir yo'i ; he sees yoo ; b« 
marks your Bteps ; and he nil! juAge you accordingly. VA 
this excellcnl, this serioui* and cloae sentence live in yovr 
minds, and influence all your actions ; thus th» world mil 
hi" properly eatimat''d, and do eitremcs will prevail. And 
It will besHlulary. freqUi^nlly (o eijimine, not only yoo r if on- 
duct, but your motives — not ooly what yon do, but why yon 
doit. 

Having thus endeavoured to point out some of the duties 
of social life, and the requisites to make you aji^eable cmd- 
pnnions, I now give it as my lized belief, that with every 
other accomplishment, without religion you Ccinaot be bappy, 
even in this life. The hitppiness of man depends more upon 
the state of hia minil, than upon any other circumstance; 
n:iy, moretban upon all exteraul things put together. There- 
fore, unless we possess, what real religion produces — a can- 
science void of olTcnce, and a well-governed mind, — the 
highest prosperity and worldly enjoyments will not afford 
substantial happiness. Thtfse expectations of bliss which 
rest OD earthly possessions and pleasures, will end in dis«p- 
pointment. 

But religion, by teaching a depeodeuce on that saprene 
Providence which disposes of human affairs, prepares the 
mind to meet trials and disappointments ; yea, and to beat 
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tteaMMtfeTere shoeln of s^versity, with beeomingfeTtitiide 
TIki» a good man', bj adopting the Psalmist's maxim— 
^ Trust ia the Lord, and do good/* enjoys more real com- 
fort in the course of a seemingly unprosperous life, than ^uk 
irretigioos man in the midst of affluence and luxary. 

The foundation of pure religion, is the fear and love of 
God, demonstrated by good works — works which show forth 
file LonFs praise, not in word only, but in deed. This re- 
ligion leads into practical piety ; produces rectitude of heart, 
and subjection of our wills to the divine will ; disposes us 
to do unto all men as we would they should do unto us ; 
krtalhes gentleness and affability ; and teaches us to culti- 
Tate love smd harmony in society ; and, in short, inspires 
vs with love and good-will to the whole human family. 

And, accordingly, the all wise Creator has so inseparably 
connected love to God with love to men, as well as faith 
with good works, and piety with charity ; that it is only 
when they are united, that they can be acceptable to him. 
Languages and customs may greatly differ ; but that pure 
devotion of the heart to its Maker, which flows from una- 
dulterated love, is one and the same in all nations. 

And as religion connects a preparation for heaven with 
an honourable discharge of the duties of active life, it does 
not require a retreat from the world, but usefulness in it. 
Tet it so far disengages us from the spirit of the world, as to 
weaken its power of disturbing our tranquillity. But let it 
oot be forgotten, that religion is not stationary : to be valu- 
able, it must be progressive : and the purity of the soul in- 
creases in proportion as the natural will becomes subjected 
to the divine will. 

This is the religion you must experience in order to at- 
tain real happiness : and, to arrive at the saving knowledge 
of it, consult the Scriptures, more than the systems of men ; 
but attend still more to that divine principle in your own. 
lieartSy which the apostle, m speakiAg to the gentUety tennt 



the Krace of Ond ; mil <*hich he tleclares baa apptiml U 
all men, leacbintc n« to Hen; uncodlincsa irnd the ««rU'« 
ItuU. ani] to live soberly, righteoujij', and godl; in ibUfit- 
Kut world. 

The same iipo»tle inserts, thai " What is to be knturn of 
Goal i* tDMiiftrst wilhin. And that » maniteslatioo o( the 
Spirit is giv«n to everj man to profit withitl.'' Itistbii 
^Hce, mnnireslRtinn of the Spirit, or, as it is nlao in Smf- 
ture chIM. li^hl. Spirit of God, Chriel within, &c..lhal 
ahowfl men rif;ht and wrnng ; checks them in their vaj U 
evil; rpproves Ih'^m while in the acl of comioittiiqc it; 
brings on them renmraD.aailness, aiiddi.itresa of mind, when 
evil is rummilteil. And it is by «iibinitting to the teachings 
of thi» inward mnniCor. ih^it we both learn, and are enabled 
to I'lilfil, our dut> to Uod and to one another. 

An. I now, in closing thi^e hints, suffer me to cautioQ yoa 
•gaiiint continuing in a line of conduct for which 7011 fed 
condemned: for if you do this, and stifle the convictions yofl 
fe 1. your inward re|jroof!t "ill pruliiibly be less frequent, 
an<1, in lime, make little or 00 impression. ' Sad sitnatioD ! 
that you may escape it by a ready ^nbmisaion to manifested 
duiy.eten in ^ving apgrxlilicntions that are as aright hand 
er a right eye, is the sincer ' wish of OQe who mncb detirei 
your present and fulure happineM. 
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TMjE KING, 

BY THOMAS THRUSH, 

ON RESIPNING HIS COMMISSION 

AS A CAPTAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY, 

ON THE GROUND OF 

mriiAwrvxsrBss or was. 



** Render therefore unto Caesar, the things which are Caesar's ; and unto 
God, the things which are God's." 

" My kingdom is not of this world : if my kingdom were of this worlds 
tihen would my servants fight.*' 
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StBEr 

When a subject presumes publicly to address bis soie- 
reign, on a matter which he deems of tbe very higbejl 
importance to the welTare and happiness of mankiniii 
be caunot, if bis motives are pure, help feeliDg mud 
anxiety to acquit himself in a way that may best pro- 
mote his views; that may give no ofTence to tbe soverei^ 
he addresses ; and that may, as much as possible, dis- 
arm public censure. 

This, Sire, is my case: and when 1 inform YootMi^ 
jesty that the purport of this letter is to annouDce mj 
resignation of the commission and rank I bold in Yoor 
Majesty's PJatal Service, from a coavictioo tbat my le- 
taining them is incompatible with my Christian profes- 
sion, it will be obvious that my situation* ifnot one oC 
great difficulty, is, at least, one of peculiar delicacy. It 
will be equally obvious, that it is no easy matter for me 
to avoid giving otTencei or even to escape censure. 

Tbe difficulties of my situation are increased by tbe 
consideration that 1 have no precedent for my guidance, 
either as to the letter I am addressing to Your Majesty, 
or to the important and unusual act to which this letter 
relates. In both cases I am actiug, and I feel tbe 
weighty responsibility, solely on my own judgment, 



i^liich I may hereafter see just cause to repent. I trust, 
Sire, this will not be my case ; for on the subject of 
ihese pages I have not thought lightly or casually, but 
seriously and intensely; and this not merely during a 
i¥eek, a month, or even a year, but almost daily for the 
Last three years. Aftei endeavouring to gain the best 
information on a subject continually becoming more 
interesting to me ; and after imploring the guidance of 
that Being who alone can direct the hearts of men to 
what is right ; my scruples concerning the accordancy 
of the military profession with the precepts of the Chris- 
tian religion have ended in the conviction, that the du- 
ties of this profession are altogether irreconcilable with 
the plain fundamental principles of our holy religion. 

Considering the subject-matter of this letter, and the 
profession of its writer, it might be deemed more res- 
pectful to Your^Majesty, as well as to the distinguished 
persons who compose the Board of Admiralty, that I 
should, according to professional etiquette, address my- 
self to them, through their Secretary. After due con- 
sideration, it appears necessary for me, on the present 
occasion, to depart from this custom« Whether, Sire, 
I regard Your Majesty as the fountain of military rank 
and honour, or as the Supreme Head of the Church of 
Christ in the nation you govern, but more especially as 
the latter, I feel it to be my duty to address these pages 
to Your Majesty ; and i trust that my boldness, in do- 
ing so, will not be considered as a departure from Chris- 
tian humility, or from the deference and duty justly re- 
quired from a subject to bis sovereign. 

When a man, by many years of assiduity and active 
exertion, has gained a highly respectable rank in bis 
profession ; when, indeed, be has nearly arrived at the 
goal of bis wishes, — it may be eiii^^cVftdL ^^^^ hi^ 



LbukfuUy enjoy tbift rank, snd its einolameaG. Bui I 
lirh«ii, )ii<i>c*<i »r duinf; so, Ik, in adranced life.i^^^ } 
lb<->r, he is likely to be Uixed with somelliing tK)ond 
mereimltecility. — llw remaritoi" F<-s(us lo Si. PsuU^! 
scaicely be tboiighl loo svrare for s person aciinglhK 
U vorikiiri! wilb commnn feeling and piacticf. As 
this recDark may ]K>ssihly be applied to nip; I tmpe, 
tbi'U^li I li&vf no preleusiuDS In the learoing of the 
Api)*ll«. tbM I may 1)*' piTiniltcd tg uiswer in bis niirdt, 
lliMt "I kui nul iniiil, but s|M.'ak font/ltie words orirulli 
»nd soberness." 

To account for n conduct so perfectly strange anit 
UiiU-iuul, is & duly I owe to Vuur Majesty : but befoic 
) proceed lo discbarge this duly, it may be pmperto 
Qxamine hnw far I may lawl'ally, under any circum- 
staiii-i-s, witbdfaw myself from my profession, 

la whatei'ef light I regard my bslf-p^, I am duly 
sensible that my engagement to Your Majpsly and ray 
country is one of a vei-y sarred natm'e, and tbat I ougbt 
to be able to adduce weighty and satisfactory reasons 
for the step I am taking. 1 f-annot be ignorant that | 
such a line of conduct, ifgewrally adopted, would pro- 
duce very important ronsequenccs lo pociely in all na- 
tions : 1 therefore feel it, not only an imperative duly to 
Your Majesty, to my brother-officers, and to the wodcl 
at large, but also a most aacred duly to ray Maker, that 
1 should, with the greatest plainness, slate my reasons, 
or rather my apolbgy, for a proceeding which as far as 
1 know, is in modem time! unprecedented, fn doing 
this, it will be oi/ most anxious wish and endeavour to 
observe that defei(.nce and profound respect jtistly dne 



iram a wish to withhold from Your Majesty the honour 
.justly due to you ; but from an overpowering anxiety to 
** render unto God the things thai are God's." 

Although Sii:e, 1 feel the fullest conviction that the 
case I am going, hypothetically, to state, could not un- 
der any circumstances happen to me ; yet permit me ' 
to suppose, though living under your protection, that I 
'should so far forget my obligations and my allegiance 
to Your Majesty as to unite myself to your enemies. 
Were I, by any possibility, .implicated in a transaction 
so truly degrading, I should consider it as my first duty, 
as soon as 1 became sensible of the enormity of my 
crime, to make the most ample and the most public re- 
paration for it. Though my doing so might subject me 
to the charge of cowardice and treachery ; yet, unques'^ 
tionably, it would be my bounden duty to retiace my 
steps and return to my allegiance to you, my lawful 
sovereign ; /and it would be equally my duty to do this 
in the most public manner. 

In some points my own real situation appears to me 
▼ery similar to the imaginary case 1 have here stated. 
With much zeal and sincerity 1 entered into the j>faval 
Service of Your Majesty's revered Father, and swore 
allegiance to him. This allcTgiance is now, of course, 
due to Your Majesty, as his lawful successor. When I 
entered into this solemn contract^ 1 entertained no ap-* 
prehension that I was acting in opposition to the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion ; nor did any apprehen- 
sion of this kind ever arise in my mind during the time 
I was actively employed in the service of my country. 
Nay, so far from suspecting that I was departing from 
Christian rectitude, it appeared to me almost certain, if 
I should lose my life in the service of my king and my 
country^ that this would serve as akVLm^ ol ^^sss^oixv^ 

1* 
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b* r&vour Mill acceplance or God. This opifni»i,vbicli 
!&<> bi-i>n I'rrqueiitly inculcated by niinisttTs uf iWGus- 
i«l i>r P«a<.-<. K^ w«ll as by pkgan writers, is, 1 WWie, 
ir«ttprk)ly cnliTtatned by those whu tliink at all ohta 
ihi-y eutei tiir nnval or military prufcssion. 

Tliose, Sire, wbo lite mucli in the world are impfif- 
CFptibly led to tliink, and act, upon llie principles 0^ 
tbude with wbriu) tbey a:iauciate. Tbough. in lliebuST 
scenes of naval service, 1 iiev^r entertained an idea of 
tny proression being irreconcilable witb tbe religion of 
Clirtst; yet, after passing several rears in retiremeat 
borderiDg nn seclusion ; and afler more closely in^^pecl- 
ing the Christian precepls, and reviewing my past life, 
it appears to me that while I have been serving my king 
and my country, if not brilliantly, yet failhrully. I liave 
been actinginopendisobedienceto the plain and positive 
comoiands of another and a supeiior Master, — a Master 
whose claims upon my allegiance are prior, and paia- 
mnunt, to those of Your Majesty, or of any earthly sove- 
reign. 

Christianity being considered as a part of the laws of 
tbe land, it would seem reasonable to conclude, tliat so 
long as a subject obfy? tbe precepts of thf divine Foun- 
der of this religion, be can hardly fail in any imporiant 
duly to bis sovereign. In olber words, if a subject is 
careful to " render unto Gud the things thai are God's,'' 
it will be hardly possible for bim to withhold trom bis 
sovereign those thint;s that are lawfully due to bim- Iq 
Cbristianily one duty implies tbe other ; and tlius the 
duty to the Prince is placed upon the most solid fuunda- 
tiun, as forming an essential part of a Christian's duty to 
God. But, Sire.permit me with great deference and res- 
pect to observe, that the riaima of «t\v eartblv sovereign, 



our obedience, ought not, for a moment, to be put in com- 
petition with those of oui Maker. And it is, Sire, nut only 
our bounden duty, but also our highest interest, to ren- 
der unconditional and absolute obedience to God alone. 

During tbe latter part of those years of retirement 
which i have mentioned, this and otber Christian truths 
have become strongly impressed on my mind ; and con- 
science has told me, that, however honourable my pro- 
fession may be considered, it is impossible for a man 
to be at the same time a faithful follower of Christ and 
a warrior by profession. The momenta man sells him- 
self to his sovereign, or to his country, for the purpose 
of human destruction, he loses caste (if i may be allow- 
ed the expression) as a Christian. He forfeits that 
liberty, that freedom to think, to speak, and to act, on 
moral and religious principles, which, as a Christian, it 
is his privilege, as well as his duty, to maintain. 

. If a subject may be permitted to make the remark, 
Your Majesty appears to entertain opinions similar to 
these. In confirming the sentence of a Court Martial 
held on a foreign station on two officers for disobedience 
of orders. Your Majesty most justly observes that, " if 

BELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES WERE ALLOWED TO BE URGED 
BY INDIVIDUAL OFFICERS AS A PLEA FOR DISOBEDIENCE 
OP ORDERS, THE DISCIPLINE OF THE ARMY WOULD SUS- 
TAIN AN INJURY WHICH MIGHT BE DANGEROUS TO THE 

STATE." Surely, Sire, this is equivalent to saying that 
men who are imbued with religious principles, or 
Christians, are unfit for the military service. Of the 
justice of Your Majesty's remark, or of the equity of 
tbe sentence of the court, no one conversant in milita- 
ry discipline can entertain a doubt. Thinking men,wbo 
believe that their professional duty interferes with their 
duty to God^ ought not to hall b^lvie^ii V9)^ ^^\\v\^xi% 



pSince 1 lu^e been led to the eKaiDinaliaa of die 
^■rr|r(iing opiniom. my coomlionv (i-uiu rtflprtV") uid 
TruiD rradinf>> especially Troin teaming ihe HolySctip- 
luri>j, b&vr become established. Indt-ed there isicsitt* 
ly nch&nter in the New Testament that does not vir- 
tually condemn war, — scaruely a command, ur a pre- 
ce[it, to which a professed warrior can pay uneonA- 
linnal nbeiltence. I iherffore. Sire, as a ClinsliiB, 
Inokins forward to existence beyond Ibe grave, f«ei 
myself compelled to reijain, and lay at Your Majesty's 
feet, tliat commission in your Naval Service, whicb I 
labniired wiih dilif^cnce and (idelity lo atlain ; and on 
wlii<'l),wliea attained, nil ime placed a higher vaiuelbaD 
myi^eir. I ere no allemative, Sirp, between doing tbit 
and n-linqui'^liinf; Iboio glorious bopeu of iminorlalily 
vbich nui Saviour liujds out to those, aiid to those only, 
' ■b(mbey his prKcepli. 

Ill cHmp^ iind Htcts, and iti the biiiry scenes of pub- 
lic lift.*, ilie awful lhrrat!i and the cheering hopes of the 
Gii-jirl do nut receive the serious consideration ihey 
dc^tiAC. Withdrawn frum those scenes, my mind his 
b(c<H»e morf and more impressed with Uie clearest 
cimviclion, that for men to dcvole themselves to ihe 
military ptiifesiion, and to assemble by thousands fiw 
the avmveJ purpose of deliberately shedding human 
hloo'l. is a'^ clearly contrary to the plain and positive 
precepts of Jesus, as it is abhorrent to those natural 
feeling's of humanity that, till blunted or perverted by 
education, are in mercy impressed on our hearts by 
our wise and benevolenl Creator. Entertaining these 
opinions; believing that they will he approved by my 
future Judjre ; and, as a Chiislian, determined never to 
draw a sword, or duII a iri(r-"" f^r ih» nnrnnse of shed- 
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or an insult for an insult ; I feel myself perfectly unfit 
for Y'our Majesty's Naval Service, and i think I should 
not act either honestly or consistently, in retaining my 
conimission. 

I am aware. Sire, that the step I have taken mighty 
in times less liberal and enlightened, have subjpctf-d me 
to severe pains and penalties. 1 am thankful that I live 
in times when the Christian religion is not only better 
understood, but when it isronsidered as forming an es- 
sential part of the laws of the most powerful and civil- 
ized nations ; and i feel much confidence that Your 
Majesty, though you may condemn ihe step 1 have ta- 
ken, will approve the motive by which it has been dic- 
tated. V^'ere* the subjects of Your Majesty, and of 
other sovereigns, to act generally on the principle 1 
have adopted, though some local and temporary incon- 
venience n)ight be the result, extensive and permanent 
good must be the consummation : nor is it probable 
that universal peace will ever be established on any 
other basis than unconditional obedience to the pre- 
cepts of Jesus. 

Suppose, Sire, that instead of Your Majesty's sub- 
jects adopting this pacific system, the French, whom, 
alas ! contrary to the fundamental principles of our re- 
ligion, we have been trained to regard as our natural 
enemies, — Suppose, Sire, that they should set the glo- 
rious example to the world, and *' beat their swords 
into plough shares :" would Your Majesty, or would^ 
your subjects, or would other nations, regard this as a 
inisfortuno ? Instead of thus considering it, would it not 
be hail«*d by all as a most auspicious event .'^ And, in- 
stead of ttiereby subjecting themselves to insult, would 
thev not ci»in»nand th*^ admiration, the esteem^ and ttiei 
frieadship, of every civilized, and e^exi ot ^x^rj ^K^'^'g^ 



Dmtionf Mfty it bencefoilli. Sire, be tbe (Bibilion of 
KriUia knd France, to set to ntber naitotis ibe ffmiou) 
example of cnllinting a Chrisiian.iDsleat) of amul»l 
sfiiril. 

It) willidraning myself frotn Your Majesty's Nanl 
Service, I have ibe consol&tion of doing it ioattmeef 
pmfaiiiid peate, when the least passible obieclion f*" 
be ntaile lo aucb a laeasurp. It h also less repugnut 
to my fttetinf^ I<> retire from half-pay, (ban from actuil 
aervice. Tbis payi 1 have been led fo believe, is not 
only considered as a reward ht past services, but tlw 
u a retaining fee for future eserliorts. Being unnillin; 
tocuruply with ibi- terms, I feel that I am not eolitleJ 
to the fee ; and that I ought not lo receive it. Did I, 
on the other band, regard my balf-pay as exclusively 
a reward for past services ; having earned it by what I 
now consider as a transgression of Christian duty, oi ti 
a desertion of my allegiance lo God, it appears to me, 
in ri^ceiving it, thai 1 virtually renew, or continue my 
disobedience. If I may be aHowed to apply to myself 
llip figurative and emphalical language of St. Paul, 
■'I crucify afresh the Lord Jesus Christ," (the Prince I 
OF Peace,) "and put hiui and his religion to an open | 
.h.me." I 

To enumerate only a few of (lie evils emanating from 
war, would swell tbis letter far beyond ibe timtis to 
M'bich it is my wish to conRne it. Of war it may safe- 
ly be afGrmed Ib&t, if it does not cause, it a^ravatea 
every evil, moral or political, by which mankind is as- 
sailed. In the Old Testament, war, or the sword, is 
uniformly spoken of as the instrument whereby God 
punishes rebellious and idolatrous nations. This ought 
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I might here, Sire, lay down my pen, trusting that 
in a situation of considerable difficulty, I have acted, 
[at least according to the best of my judgement,) on cor- 
rect Christian principles. It seems necessary, how- 
ever^ upon an occasion like the present, that I should 
endeavour to prove that I have acted on these prirlci- 
pies. 

The prophecies of the Old Testament, when taken 
in connexion with the precepts of the Gospel, appear 
decisive against the practice of war, under the CUristian 
dispensation. To this evidence I appeal with the more 
satisfaction, as it affords, at the same time, the pleasing 
and sure testimony, that the degrading and sanguinary 
scenes of past and present times are not to endure, but, 
on the contiary, that they will be succeeded by ages 
of permanent peace and happiness. 

I am not, Sire, so great a visionary as to expect that 
the .example of any individual, much less of one so 
little known to the world as -myself, will have the least 
influence with others ; yet I confidently anticipate that 
a time will arrive, when not only insulated individuals, 
but when men in great numbers, — when the nations, — 
when many people* will act on the same principles that 
I have done. I do not entertain this belief, merely 
because I think the divine precepts of tbe Christian 
religion are admirably calculated to produce so. glori- 
ous an event, or because the *' signs of the times" lead 
reflecting persons to expect it ; but chiefly because I 
am a believer in those prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment which speak of this devoutly to be wished for 
event as a certainty. These prophecies give evidence 
concerning this triumph of Christianity, with as much 
precision and clearness as they testify the truth of 
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Ufamtikniiy il*df. Tbetr accomplisfani«irti ft 
wcrnt ta rorni a necessary connectirtK link id M' 
ekain nfthe prophecies roncerning ChriMianit) 
link warning, the forlreas uf Chri<iian Irutli is rei 
•Mailable, and U exposed to tiie attacks of Jev 
eceplics, who lauot Chrislian? with ibe remark tbi 
religion raiinol be true, ina.'^iiiuch as the PKit 
pKacr ia not yet cuine into ihe woild. As it wa 
the practice of our Saviour and his Apostles to i 
to llic prophecies of llie Old -Teslainetit, it seen 
that Christians of the present day, in exaniiniiif; 
puted point, such as ihc la^fuloess uf war, shou 
low the example of ihesc inrallible guides. 

Huffi-ver acute and excell-'ni tt^ writing of 
leained comineiitalors on tlie Prophecies, ani 
ever decisive the proofs tbey draw fnirn ibeolri 
trulb of Ibe Cbrislian revelaiiun, it would seemV 
llial some of the mosl imporlanl oftliese prupl 
generally applied to Cbrislianily, aie at variaoc 
all bielory, whether civil or ecciesiasltcal, of t 
fourteen ur Bfleen centuries. The following pi 
cies are of this discription : 

]. Isaiah ii 2. And it shall rone to past, in Ihe lot 
that the. mountain of the Lord'* house thatl be e^lablis 
the li)p of (he mountain and s'lall be exalted above th 
and ait the natiuiu nhalljiow unto it. 

3. And many penple ghall go and say, Come ye o 
lit go to the mountain of the Lord, to the home of th 
of Jacob, and he mil teach m of his ways, and we wi 
in his paths i for oat of Ziaa shall go forth thelatCfO 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

4. And he Kill judge among the nations, and $h 
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11. Isaiah xi. 1. And there shaU come forth a rod out of 
^ stem cf Jesse. 

5. Righteousness ehaU be the girdle of liis loins j and 
muthftiiness the girdle of his reins, 

6. The wolf shall dwell with tite lamb, and the leopard 
e down with the kid ; and the calfcuid the young iion^ and 
be fatUng together; and a little child shall lead them. 

7. And the cow and the bear shall feed : and their young 
mes shaU He down together ^ and the lion shall eat straw 
tkethe ox. 

8. And the sucking vhild shall play on the hole of the asp^ 
nd the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice* den, 

9. They shall not hurt or destroy in cdl the holy mountain ; 
hr the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the LobD; as 
\s waiers cover the sea. 

These prophecies, though couched in language so 
ery dissimilai*, are no doubt descripti?e of the same 
vent, vis. the great happiness destined for mankind 
brough the medium of the-Christian religion. This 
•ppiaess many of the virtuous, the enlightened, and 
to philanthropic, in all ages since the Christian 
ra» ha^e ardently but vainly wished to see realised. 
*be former prophecy describes this triumph of Chris- 
anity in terms so plain and literal, that they cannot 
e misunderstood. The latter, though couched in 
iraibolical language, is also descriptive of a state of 
reat happiness under the Christian dispensation. In 
vo important particulars these prophecies remain yet 
I be Ailfilled, viz : in establishing peace in the world • 
vi in spreading that knowledge of the Lord which is 
?«l!y to produce this blessed effect. 

Should it be asked. Sire, of what use these prophe* 
es are to Christians of the present day, — are they re- 
)rded merely to gratify a prying curiosity, and to con- 
ey to them information concerning eveu,\& v«Vi\^«x^ 

■ 2 



\o take place &t some future and indefinite p^od, aai 
in which ihey liave no interest or concera! Thb 
(|uestiuD is answered by Si. Pan! ; tliat propfaeq tlike 
Olbcr parts of Scripture) is •' written for our admoni- 
Iton, upon whom the ends of the world are cofflt-" 
These prophecies, tfaerefore, are banded doHD loin- 
form us that it is the will of the great and beneroJest 
Parent of mankind, and consequently the duty of Cbris- 
tiaus, to live together in harmony and love, instead of 
hating and destroying each other by war. — Tbejin 
written to show us that If wars now esist, the fault is 
not in Christianity, but in those who are called Chcii- 
tians. — Theyare written to tell uswhat effects realCbii.'- 
lianilyu't// produce hereafter, and consetjuently wbilit 
ought to produce now. — They are written, Sire, to ad- 
monish Christians To refrain from war. These propbe- 
'eies are still more important, for tbey point out the mj 
to put an end to war ; viz ; — by spreading abroad Chris- 
tianity (or " the knowledge of the Lord") lill " it sbsU 
cover the earth." When Chi istians cease from war, ibis 
undertaking will become comparatively an easy tisi 
Thus understood and applied, these prophecies, inslead 
of being a mere dead letterand amatter of use I ess specu- 
lation, become practically and indif iduatfy useful ; tbej 
become, like other parts of Scripture, " profitahle for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness." 

It is well, Sire, for Christians who Teel a deep inter- 
est for the honour of their religion, that the bistory of 
the first two centuries establishes the fact that the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, in those aarly ages, refrained from 
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ture from Christian practice than war. Thus> Sire, this 
departure from the practice of the Apostles and early 
Christians, like every other fact connected with the 
Christian history, when duly considered, bears testimo- 
ny to its truth. 

So long as nations professing Christianity shall make 
a trade of war, the superstructure of Christianity must 
and will be assailable through these prophecies : but its 
foundations are imperishable. When Christians shall 
eease from war, which, on the sure word of prophecy, 
they will do ; then may we hope that Christianity '' will 
cover the earth," and that ^' all the kingdoms of this 
world mil become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ" Till then, warriors must be considered as 
the foes of Christianity. 

- If, Sire, we ask ourselves the question — what changes 
would be effected in the moral and political world, if 
our Lord's sermon on the mount, instead of being a sub. 
ject of occasional eulogium and admiration, were made 
the standard rule of men's actions f Let the prophet 
Isaiah answer the question : men would '^ beat their 
swords into plough-shares," and " nation would not lift 
up sword against nation, neither would they learn war 
any more." The all-powerful cause that is to produce 
these glorious effects is Christianity. Connecting it with 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, we may consider 
** the knowledge of the Lord," and Christian knowledge^ 
as the same thing ; and taking the sermon of our Lord 
on the mount as a summary of this knowledge, we may 
consider it as the noble instrument that is finallv to 
produce these glorious effects. 

The close agreement. Sire, between these prophecies 
and the probable result of our Saviour's precepts, if 
practically embraced,affordsa6tcol\g^te%wcn'^>L\N^'^\^^^^ 
that both tbe prophecies and ibe ptec^^Xa w^^^ ^vsnj»s 
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3rigin. I have, 1 Irost, sbown tbat tbe ronirerner«r 
cafi be rulRI)e(lsolongasChristiantsI)B]| engageinwar. 
It will be equ&lly easy to sbow tbai tbe precepts ollbe 
Gospel can never be complied witb by nations otbf 
iodiriduals engaging in war. Tbejr obedience to such 
precepts and cooimanJs as the foUowtng, seems to be 
sn impossibility. 

Hart pfare one wilh anrither. By this shaft at/ men faxw 
thai ye arr my diteijilet, if yc haee liive one to lavAkfr. 

Walk with uU iouiiiness and uteetcnest, milk Uing ruftring, 
forhtnring one another in tore. 

lie fe alt o/ane ndiid, having conifiauiou one of analirr: 
li»e a* brethrtn, Ac pitiful, be courletfut, not reitderiagvA 
for evil, or ratling for railing. 

Be at peace among yourselves. See thai none reader evil 
for evtl la any man. Cod halJi called u* to peace. 

Follow after Im-e, patience, meefiHesa. Be gentlej thmdiig 
all meckneij unto all men. t^e in peace. 

Lay aside all malire. Piit off an^'Cr, uralli, malice. Let 
all bilt'Tnesi, and i/'rnth, and anger, and clamour, and trit 
ipeiikiiiir, be put away from ynu, with all malice. 

Avenge nut yturetlvet. IftMne enemy hunger, feed Am ; 
if he thirst, give him drink. Recompettse to no man erilfar 
evil. Overcame evil with good. 

What a strange anomaly, Sire, would be esbibited, 
were these troly noble and characteristic precepts of 
tbe Cbristian religion placed at the bead of every naval 
or military officer's conitnission> and at tbe head of 
every warlike order issued from the Admiralty pr War 
office, or at the head of every regimental orderly-book! 
fio incongruity could appear greater than such a mix- 
ture of war and Gospel — no impossibility more evident 
than the impossibility of obedience io both cases — do 
tnitb more clear than that war and Christianity are ut- 
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tfaat it has rather the appearance of burlesque than oi' 
sober truth. But surely this striking contrariety affords 
no mean argument that the duties of a Christian and a 
warrior can never be faithfully discharged by the same 
individual. 

A due consideration of these truly Chiistian precepts 
will show us the fallacy of one of the most popular ar- 
guments in favour of war, viz: that as the Jews, the high- 
ly-favoured people of God, were commanded, by God 
himself, to wage war, it cannot therefore be sinful for 
Christians to do the same. But our Saviour has left his 
followers without this excuse ; for he tells them they are 
not to be guided by the customs of the Jews : " Ye 
have h^ard," says he, " that it hath been said, an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : but I say unto you, 
that ye resist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also." — ** Ye 
have heard that it hath, been said, thou ^halt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy : but I say unto you, 
love them that hate you, and pray for them which des- 
pitefully use you and persecute you." The practice of 
the Jews, therefore, Sire, can be no excuse for Chris- 
tians to engage in war. 

Another popular argument in favour of war is, that 
the moral precepts of the gospel, though imperative to 
individuals, may,_in cases of necessity, be dispensed 
with by sovereigns, or nations. On this subject an acute 
reasoner thus expresses himself: '* In the transactions 
of private persons, no advantage that results from the 
breach of a general law of justice, can compensate to 
the public for the violation of the law ; in the concerrw 
of empire this may sometimes be doubted,^^ I deeply re- 
gret, Sire, that a sentiment so devog^^Xvii^ Xo VIA3k\\s»VSaxv 
morals should thve proceeded homVVie^^ti^^X^^*^^ 

■ 2* 
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ley. My regret, however, is softened by the knoiledge 
that Christian sovereigns united in Holy Alliance "We 
not so learned Christ." These sovereigns solemDi; de- 
clare ^' their fixed resolution, both in ike administration 0/ 
their respective states^ and in their poliiieal relations vnA 
every other government^ to take for their sol£ guide rke 
precepts of that holy religion^** (the Christian i) "lune- 
/y, the precepts of justice. Christian charity, and peace, 
which, far from being applicable only to private concf r«, 
must have an immediate influence on the counsels ofprin' 
ces, and guide alt their steps, as being the only means of 
consolidating human institutions and remedying their iu- 
perfections,^^ Whenever Christian nations shall act on 
these principles, wars among them will cease, and ''the 
knowledge of the Loao will cover the earth as ihe 
waters cover the sea." 

Considering the high importance of the subject-mat- 
ter of these pages to myself individually, I trust, Sire, 
that I shall not, in concluiling them, be accused of ego- 
tisnj.or of improperly indulging my own feelingsor vani- 
ty, in staling the following particulars concerning myself. 

\V hen the first impressions^ Sire, were formed in my 
mind concerning the unlawfulness of Christians enter- 
ing into or remaining in the military profession, I can- 
not exactly recollect. To my shame, I may, 1 believe, 
say that 1 never thought seriously on the. subject till 
within the last four years. Whenever 1 heard feelings 
of disapprobation expressed concerning war, I was led 
to regard them as Bishop Horsley did, as a species of 
puritanical cant ; so fully was I satisfied that war, and 
consequently my profession, was p^'rfectly consonant 
with the precepts of Christianity. About the time I 
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the year 1822, 1 came to the resolution to investigate 
ibe subject more closely than 1 bad hitherto done; and 
if, after such investigaiion, it should appear to me that 
my profession was. irreconcilable with the precepts of 
Christ, 1 determined to resign my naval rank and half- 
pay, although i placed a high value upon the former, 
and the latter forms a large portion of a very limited 
income; and I was thereby subjecting myself, and not 
myself alone, to a very considerable change in my mode 
of living, and this at an advanced period of life, when 
its comforts and conveniences are most wanted. 

To take a step so highly important to me in many 
points of view, but particularly in a religious one, upon 
the first impression of my mind, would have been high- 
ly improper ; for even the best informed persons fre- 
quently change their opinions, and see the same trans- 
action in different points of view at different periods of 
time. From the very novel nature of the act 1 con- 
templated, i thought it possible that this might happen 
to myself; and that, in my ardour to do what I deem- 
ed an act of religious duty, 1 might hastily take a step 
of which I might hereafter see just cause to repent, and 
when repentance could not avail me. 1 was also aware, 
that what 1 proposed doing, being so much at variance 
with established custom, might be attributed to vanity, 
or an affectation of singularity — motives by which,. as 
far as I know myself^ I have never been greatly influ- 
enced. Added to these considerations, 1 felt much 
difficuhy as to the manner in which 1 should withdraw 
myself from my profession. It appeared to me, (though 
it may savour of vanity thus to express myself,) that the 
measure I coqtemplated was one of very great impor- 
tance both in a political and religious i^ointof^v^^. 

Under these perplexing c\rcum?\%.tic^^, \ c^xsi^ v^ 
the resolutioB to retain my halt-nay \\i\e^ >}^^\^ Vyw« 
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itioiili) my Ytff- he En loDgsjiircil, aDi) to cIcdkAit ibat 
ititi; to oerious inquiry uii a subject conslaollj prt^ng 
upixi mj- miml. TliU tlclay I CiHisitlfrcd nf likrbUi 
cur« DIP »f any false ruIiuih that eub«^r i^oranc«, f^ 
nMi«i«m, or vanity n)if;ht g^nenle- It bas. Str<,plca* 
led llin Uiviiic Dispnstr uf evenis tu grant me Ities-e 
jrear*; and 1 bupe tbe; bare n<»t breu passed ua|)ni' 
litftuiy. After every iiit|u)ry and vunsidrralion on ime 
nf liic mmi trapuriant subjectb ibai can occupy tlielnt- 
man mind, aa Car as my abilities and oppurtuniiieshiive 
ciiubkd DIP, and after lrKi]U<:iil and varneat prayer lo 
tbat Bt'iiig whi> aliine hm power ovt^r itie minds of 
men, ttial 1 iniglit do notbing disbunnuiable to Cltris- 
lianily, nor injurious lo society, 1 (lav* seen no reasoa 
lo regret tile resolution I ibcn formed. Some may 
blame me, and with seeming Justice, lor taking so long 
a lime for consideralion, on wlial I nuw speak of as so 
very clear a point. 1 do not however regret ibis delay, 
as it bas effectually convinced-me that I have acted not 
only from pure motives, but also on correct principles; 
anil I feel tbe fullest conGdence tbat 1 shall never re- 
pent of tbe step that conscience has dictated. Ttis 
delay bas also enabled me to correct the false views I 
have entertained till within the last tivelve months con- 
cerning what is called d^ensive war. On this subject 
1 have indeed changed my opinions.' 

When I first formed the reeolulioa of withdrawing 
from the naval profession, I was. Sire, impressed with 
an idea, perhaps rather a confused one, that though 
wars of conquest and agression were clearly unjtislifi- 
able and wicked, yet tbat wars of defence were not so.' 
For individuals or nations to eneaee in^hese, I con- 
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toy conviction, that warfare of any kind, offensive or 
defensive, national or individual, is most plainly inter- 
dicted by the spirit, if not by the letter, of the Gospel. 
It is absolutely irreconcilable with the characteristic 
precepts of Christianity, as well as with the prophecies 
vrhich 1 have already quoted. These precepts and pro- 
phecies teach us that to obey the will of God is ** the 
whole business of morality." I may be under a delu- 
sion ; but regarding war of any kind as incompatible 
with this obedience, I must either reject as sophistica- 
ted the excuses and apologies of learned and ingenu- 
ous men in favour of defensive war, or set at nought 
both the Gospel and the prophecies. 

Politicians consider the being ready for war as the 
surest means of avoiding it, and as proof of true wisdom. 
This is mere assertion : and history and experience ad- 
monish us, that if one nation arms by way of precau- 
tion and self-defence, another and another will do the 
same ;, and these defensive armaments^ it is more than 
probable, will produce offensive operations. Defensive 
armaments may secure temporary safety, but they are 
calculated to create jealousy and provoke hostility, and 
to verify the remark of him who " spake as never man 
spake;" viz: that "they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword." We are told on the sure testi- 
mony of prophecy that wars will cease ; but we have 
not the slightest intimation that this will be effected by 
defensive armaments : on the contrary, we have abun- 
dant reason to believe that the spread of Christianity 
(or •« the knowledge of the Lord,") will produce this. 
[Isaiah J xi. 9.) 

A meek and unresisting spirit seems to be the key- 
stone of Christianity : it appears to be regarded by our 
Saviour as a kind of celestial panoply ^w^\t vcv^\vi.Vi ^'^- 
curing to its possessor the approb^Aiou ol ^^^^'^^''^'^^ 



nroteding bifii rrom w-ronj; and insult. Th6a) 
in&ric maj be applied to families, and also laj 
Its effects with Ibese latter, i( Is true, remain H 
ly Imd ; but in, f believe, the only instance I 
tlm spirit bas been put in practice upon an ll 
scale, it succepdeii It will smcef^ with Cbtk 
tions, unless Cbhtitianity and ctvilization rend 
more ungovernable and unprincipled tiian tfa« oi 
Indians »iih Mbom VVilliani P<-nii bad to de^ 
were uoinpletely won and subdued by this d 
and truly Christian armour ; and, when its ustf 
better understood, Christian nations will cease 
war; and lliere will be "natbingtd hurt or det 

Some, Sire, may cavil wiib my baving, on t 
sent occasion, appealed so cnnfidenlly lo pr 
It has, indeed, been too much lb.- cuslom with 
cofDinenlators, even with men of considerab 
neuce as writers and scholars, to identify the at 
wonderful events that have been passing in o 
days, with some of the prophecies of tbe Old ai 
Testaments, which admit of avari''ty of iiiterpr 
The prophecies to which I hare appealed are o 
different description, and can hardly be misap] 
misunderstood. These prophecies plaee uur I 
ligion in tbe most dignified and delightful j 
view, as tbe path to universal peace and philar 
Tbe Author of our divine religion is also by tht 
phecies placed in the most lovely and caplivatii 
of view, as peculiarly entitled to our venerati 
gratilude, our obedience, and our love. This i 
tion of prophecy adds strenf;lh to the Cbristi 
deuces, and repels one of the most powerful ai^ 
of sceptics against the religion of Christ. 

I irust, Sire, that the slate of gross darknesa,' 
has for so many centuries been producing war 
slruction, is last passing away, and light appri 
with a steady step; and that, without improf 
dulfringr the imacinaiion, we mav consider the 
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gard the times in which' we live with a partial and Com- 
placent eye ; and, comparing them with those that are 
past, to exult in our superiority over our predecessors. 
We have, indeed, much cause for gratitude for many 
hational blessings ; but, as Christians, none for exul- 
tation, when we call to mind the torrents of human 
blood that have been shed in our own times, in direct 
opposition to the precepts of Jesus. 

When Christians, Sire, shall subdue the anti-christian 
spirit of ambition, of resistance, and revenge, — or, in 
the words of St James, those lusts from whence wars 
arise, — and, instead of emulating the heroes of antiqui- 
ty, to which the present course of education propels 
them, they shall take Jpsus Christ for their pattern : — 
when, like him, men shall think it more honourable to 
submit with patience to a blow, than to return it with 
interest : — when men shall prefer the approbation of 
God, to the admiration of their fellow-men ; or, in a 
word, when they become Christians : — then " will 
they beat their swords into plough-shares ;" and ^'na« 
tion will not rise up against nation, neither will they 
learn war any more." This, Sire, is the language of 
prophecy ; and in the application of it, and of the pre- 
cepts of Jesus, 1 trust that '* I have spoken forth the 
words of truth and soberness.*^ 

I think it incumbent upon me. Sire, before I con- 
clude this letter, to assure Tour Majesty that, in reti- 
ring from your Naval Service, i am solely actuated by 
those motives which I have set forth ; and that I have 
not been led to take this step by any men or body of 
men. To one friend only has my intention been known 
from the first ; and I have the happiness to know that 
this friend, (who will he a fellow-sufferer from the act,) 
most cordially approves what I have done. Nor, Sire, 
have ly till very near the time of sending these pages 
to the press, read any of the valuable pCiblications of 
Peace Societies in this and other countries. The re- 
cent perusal of some of their works has afforded me 
the most heart-felt satisfaction, together with the plea- 
sure of knowing that though these pages may excite 
feelings of pity and contempt in m«Li\^,N^\.vVNax.>J«kK^ 
are in accordance with ihe op\u\oti% w. \3Nca^^\^^^ 



lioui Cliristiaas of ilislinguislied rank anil iutrarj' al- 
liniiifiits in diffi-ieal parU of i!)p world. BeVieiing, 
3iiB, tliKl the puhlicaiionsof tbi? Prace SocielUsbave 
not only a trndeiiry Ik annihilate war, but also to }m- 
mole roli);ion, am) tvilli it ubeiticnce to 9or«^Fign^l 
sincerely wish ibey iiiay Ue mure Lxieuiiively reaii ihao 
tbi'V ha?e hillnrio been. 

jiay 11,811*, please Ihe Supreme Disposer of ere aU 
to grant thai Tour Majestj^'s reigii may be prolongei/, 
and tijut it may coutinue to be peaceable, prospcraiK, 
anil happy; and may it accord with the wisdom and 
bauevolenee of His divine governineot of itie woiM, 
shortly to |>Ht an end In all war and bloodslicd, aD<l in- 
cline the hearls of in^n lo deeds of mercy and pliilan- 
tUropy : and may Your Majesty, and tlie highly- fa vuiir* 
ed nation you govern, be madt ibe glorious inslruioents 
of spreading through the world pure and unadulterated 
Clinstianity, or that " knowledge of the Lord" wbiclj 
can alone produce and secure the peace and civiliza- 
tion of llie world. 

Thus highly honoured, Britain may indulge in the 
hope tfaat not oidy her existeace sb a naiiua, but also 
lier tranquillity wdl endure ; and that she will not be 
cini'ii/ned- hy the great Ruler of tlie universe, to the , 
lul uniformly recorded in history of other great and 
warlike nations, who, having tieen raised by ibe sword, 
have also perished by the sword. 

Though, Sire, I have, for the reasons I have stated, 
withdrawn myself from Your Majesty's Naval Service, 
it will ever be my most earnest wish, as it will also be 
my consiani endeavour, as a Christian and as a subject, 
to approve myself, with unfeigned deference and re- 
spect, 

Sire, 
Your Majesty's most failhful, 

Most dutiful, and devoti <I Servant, 

THOMAS THRUSH. 

Satton, near Tkirsk, 
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ON DETRACTION, &c. 



It was the lot of the excellent man whose sentiments on 

detraction and idle curiosity are here presented to the reader, 

to be placed daring a great part of his life in stations of pecu-^ 

\ liar difficulty ^ in which, from the intolerance of his superiors 

on the one hand , and the tern per of those over whom he was set 

cm the other, his endeavours to promote peace, and to reform 

abuses were constantly frustrated, and he was glad to retire 

I in his latter years to a scene of greater quiet. Under such 

\ circumstances, he must have experienced much of that, from 

:• which few good men in private life, and none of those whose 

virtue is tried in public, are e;(empted — the malice of idle and 

evil minded persons, exercised in calumny and detraction. He 

has, accordingly, treated the subject feelingly; not as reseat' 

ing his own share of suffering from this cause, but, as having 

on his mind, a just and deep sense of its mischievous tendency, 

and utter inconsistency with the true Christian temper. And 

the reader will observe, that, having this occasion to treat of the 

vices of the tongue, he has no sooner done it, than he rises as if 

glad to escape from so painful a theme, to the contemplation 

of that perfect and glorious Example, whose word dwelling 

richly in the heart, leavening the affections, and setting a watch 

-before the lips, can alone eradicate from our practice, this 

easily -besetting sin. 

Thus much it seemed proper to premise, that the reader 

' might the better understand some parts of what follows, from 

. the pen of Leighton ; and which is first exhibited in " An Ex- 

position of the Ten Commandments," under the text '^ Thou 

ihatt not bear false witness against thy neighbour^ 

<< The end of the commandment is, to guard the good name 
of men from injury, as the former commandment doth hi% 
goods ; this possession being no less, yea, much more precious 
than the other : and, because the great robber and murderer of 
a good name is the mischievous detracting tongue, actuated by 
a malignant heart ; it requires in the heart a charitable tender- 
ness of the good name of our brethren, and that will certainly 
produce truth and charitable speech in the tongue. 

Perjury, or false testimony in a pubWe *^u^\€«l\'^ '»«'«^ V^^-k^^ 
se^f by the express words and letter of iVie com\n»sA,to^\^^^'^ 



any thing that ol* truth is rrprovable, ive se< 
them by secret and friendly atimonition, but 
Mlvrs ftlvtilue it ahn.ad to others : tor it is a 
deceit to think, that becnuse that is nnt fiir|;( 
thou speiikfat, thh Iteeps thpf> I'r^e of the cot 
thy false inii-niion and mahce, make it calv 
though fur the malterof it, what thousayest 
thou ^ainest iiy it is, that thou dust tumble ai 
in the sin of aimlher, and niakest it .possibly 
it is liif own, that committed it ; for he pei 
touch of renior^p fur it i ivhereas ii is evidei 
in it : and thoiii'h (hou pr-'face it with a wh 
grH and semblanceof pJiytii[rhiin,and add wi 
coiiinieinliflf; him in somewhat else ; thi^isb 
th«Miganneafthe|iill,to make men swallow i 
luid thy bitter malice to pass uniierceived. Tii 
to watch over the lives of others, must do it fi 
gently admnnishing and rebuking privately 
prevailx nut, they may, yea, they ought to da 
but nil ii) love, seeking nuihin^ but the ijlor 
salvatiTiti nf s<>ii[s 4. Easy hearing and enl 
R|H iris anil detraction when others speak ihei 
This is that wliich maintains and gives subs 
ny, uthRrnise it nould starve and die of itsel 



thing that keeps up the trade, makes backbiting and detraction 
abound so in the world, and verifies that known observation in 
the most, that the slanderer wounds three at once, himself, 
.him he speaks of, and bim that hears : for this third, truly it is 
in his option to be none of the number ; if he will, he may shift 
his part t>f the blow, by not believing the slander; yea, may 
beat it back again with ease upon the slanderer himself by a 
check or frown. 5. They ofiend that seek in any way at the 
expense of the good name and esteem of others, to increase 
their own, out of others' ruins to make up themselves ; and 
therefore pull down as much as they can, and are glad to have 
others to help them to detract from the repute of their brethren, 
particularly any that are like!}' to surpass and obscure them ; 
and for this reason incline always rather to hear and speak of 
the imperfections and dispraise of others, than to their advan- 
tage, and would willingly destroy the good name of their 
brethren, that theirs might reign alone. This is a vile disease, 
and such as cannot be incident to any truly religious mind ; 
no, such need not this base dishonest way to raise themselves, 
but are glad to see virtue, and whatsoever is praiseworthy, to 
flourish in all; as these are lovers of God indeed, and his glory, 
and not their own ; so they are glad to see many enriched with 
his best gifts ; for seeing the good that all have, belongs to 
God, as the sovereign owner and dispenser, this contents and 
rejoices his children when they see many partake of his boun- 
ty, for the more is his glory : and as in love to their brethren, 
they are always vvilling to take notice of what is commenda* 
ble in them, and to commend it, so they do this the more wil- 
lingly, because they know that all praise of goodness at last 
terminates and ends in God, as Solomon says of the rivers^ 
Unto the place from whence they cwne, thither they return 
again, 6. Th#fy sin against this commandment, who although 
they no way wrong their neighbour's good name,, yet are not 
careful to do their utmost to right it when it suffers, to remove 
aspersions from it, and to clear it all that may be. 

For this is here required ; to desire, and delight in, and fuiP- 
ther the good name of others, even as our own, to look most 
willingly on the fairest side of their actions, and take them in 
the best sense, and be as inventive of favourable constructions, 
(yet without favouring vice,) as malice is witty to misinterpret 
to the worst : to observe the commendable virtues of our 
brethren, and pass by their failings. 

It is lamentable to consider how much this evil of mutual 
detraction, and sopplaotiDg of the good aame o\v^ ^^^M^^^t V^ 

1* 



^Bnd how it spreadsand grovi 
, H» th*- Apostle Paul cilcs it oni of ihe 
I'snlmUt, ta the dMcription of uur natun : TAeir (Anxtf i> an 
t^ta tepuldirf, fhty haot dftitful limgvat, and Ihepnumof 
atju it under ihrirUjm. Ram. iii. 13. Tbeir throat is an npen 
xejiiilchiv, full of the lioiie» as it were «f olbers' good lanm 
(hal thry Iiiive devoured : and, Riim. i. 29, 30, amon^sl otiin 
vinJanmi'iiIs, they nre wliiaperers, barkbiiers, despiteful. BnC 
it is sirangv that Christians should retain au much of thex 
cviU, who profeu themselves renewed, and sanciilied, and 
guided bj llw Spifit of God. Consider in your visits and di»- 
<;oiirse8,ir*oineihing of this kind doth n»t entertain you ofiea, 
and lavish aivay that limr you might spend in mutual edifiea* 
liun.abusingii In descant upDii the anions und lives afothen, 
in a way that neither roncrrns nor prnRis us, taking an impel-; 
lineui foolish delight Jo inquirins^ and knowing how this partf 
lives, andiheoiher. This is a very cotnnton disease; andtbu 
men are mo Bt strangers at home, have not lfisurelostudy,aii(t 
know,andcensurethemselves,they are so busied shout otben. 
Il may be there is not always a height of malice in their dis- 
courses, biit yet 'by much babbling to no purpuse, ihey slide 
iolD idle detraction and censure of others witboDt intedtion, 
for " IB vndlitude of vtordx litre wonfc not gin. " 

And ibe greatest part are so accustomed ta tbia way, that 
if they be put out of if, ihey must sit dumb and say nothing, i 
There is, I coulVss, a prudent observation of th^ actions of 
others, a reading of men, as they call it, and ii may be dune 
with Christian prudence and benefit ; and there may be tooa 
useful way of men's imparting their observaliiin (if this kind 
oneto another concerning the good and evil, ibe abilities more 
or less that they remark in the world ; but Iridy it is hard 10 
find such as can do this aright, and know they agree in ifieir 
purpose with bunesE harmless minds, intending evil to nuae, 
but good to tbem-elves, and admitting of nothing but ivhsi 
suits with this. Amongst a throng of acquaintance a man may 
find very few by whose conversation hewill be really bettereJ, 
and that return him some benefir for ihenpenseof his timein 
their society. However, beware of such as delight in vanity 
and lying, and defaming of others, and withdraw yoursrlves 
from them, and set a watch before your own lips ; learn to 
know the ^1 season of silence and speech, for that is a veiy 
great pointof wisdom, and will help very much to theobserv- 



those that are about yoii, nor altogether a barren tree yielding 
nothing ; but a fruitful tree, a Tree of life to your neighbour, 
as Solomon calls the tongue of the righteous. 

And let your hearts be possessed with those two excellent 
graces, humility and charity, ihen will your tongue not Win 
danger of hurting your neighbour, for it is pride and selMove 
mal" es men delightin that. These are the idols^to which men 
make sacrifice of the good name and reputation of others. The 
humble man delights in self-disesteem, and is glad to see his 
brethren's name flourish; it is pleasing music to him to hear the 
virtues of others acknowledged and commended, and a harsh 
discord to his lowly thoughts to hear any thing of his own. 
And the other, charity, thinks no evil ; is so far from casting 
false aspersions on any, that it rather casts a veil upon failings 
and blemishes: " Love covers a multitude of sins J^ 

Thus far our Author on the subject of Detraction : that of 
curiosity concerning the affairs of others is treated of in a dis- 
course on the text, JoAit, xxi. 22« '< What is that to thee ? ^ 
Follow thou »ie." 

After some allusion to our Lord's conversation with his dis- ^ 
ciples, in the interval between his resurrection and ascension, 
and in particular to his thrice repeated question to the apostle 
Peter, who had so lately denied him, ^' Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me ? " the author proceeds : — 

" St. Peter answers fervently, but most modestly: whereupon 
his Lord gives him a service suitable to bis love. Feed my sheep; 
for which none are qualified but they that love him. But when 
he grows bold to ask a question, he gets a grave check, and a 
holy command. What is that to thee ? FoUow thou me. But 
it is the common course of ntany, to wear out their days with 
impertinent inquiries. There is a natural desire in men to 
know the things of others, and to^ neglect their own, and to be 
more concerned about things to come than about thingspresent. 
'And this is the great subje<^t of conversation : even the weakest 
minds must descant upon all things, as if the weakest capacities 
could judge of the greatest matters; by a strange levelling of 
understandings, more absurd and irrational than that of for- 
tunes. Many men are beside themselves, never at home, bat 
always roving. It is true, a man may live in solitude to little 
purpose ; so that when one converseth with himself it had need 
be said. See that it be with a good man, \ man alone may be 
in worse company than is in all the world, if he bring not into 
him better company than himself or all the world, which is the 
fellowship of God; and the Holy SpVnt. \«xVa&\^'QXX^\%i2i\^^ 




I inimp«t 

M retreat from tnir unnatural contenlimis ami 
uigR Tor religion. < >li J whiil are ilie tbiii^s v 
|tarfd to the great tilings of God. 

There isan ktkk.ial mind that made all thii 
ed uul ihe heavens, anrl r»rnied the spirit of m 
let us Irembit; btTure Iliru, and love the Lord J 
Lave indelible L-liaracters ufiheJr own excellei 
deep aiipreliensions of another state, wbErein 
accordinj; to what we liave doue upon earth, 
the Son ut'Gud tleclHred to be such by his mir 
resurrectiiiN fruin the dead } Halh there not b 
to us, from difierenl ages, the liislury iii luarljr 
lliniu|;l) racks and firi.-s, and thtir own blood, u 
alinll welhiow off all these? Belter be liie pi 
and ninsl di]>teinpered ptnton upon earlh, wilt 
Oud, than the greatest wit and highest mind 
profane; urlhiiu>:h not such, if void of anyjui 
of the fear of Ood. Some religious persuns ar 
persons, yei ii) all ages there have befli greai 
more k*'"*'''''"* huuU truly religious, than eve 
tlie whole tribe uf athi'isls aiiJ lil>ej'tines. 

Let us therefore follow the holy Jesus Ot 
ments cunceni us not, compared to lliis. // 



him. He took our nature upon him, that he might transfuse 
his into us. His life was a tract of doing good, and sufifering 
ill. He spent the days in,preaching and healing, and often the 
nights in prayer. He was holy, harmless, and undefiled, and 
separate from .idnnert. Humility, meekness, and charity, 
were the darling virtues of Christ. He was meek, and reviled 
not again ; though he met with the greatest injuries. The rack 
of his cross could make him confess no anger. In that hour 
of his great extremity was his most afiecting and ever memo- 
rable intercession put forth : " Father forgive tkem^ they knom 
not what they do,^^ Charity was so dear to him, that he re- 
commended it as the characteristic by which all mip;ht know 
his discipl^, <^ By this shall ail men know that ye care my dis» 
ciplea if ye have love one to another, ^^ John^ xiii. 35. But alas ! 
by this all may know we are not his disciples^ because we 
bate one another. Bat that we may imitate him in his life, 
we must begin with his death, and must die with him. Love 
is a death. He that loves. is gone, and lost in God, and can . 
esteem or take pleasure in nothing besides him. This death 
of Jesus mystically acted in us, nuist strike down all things 
else, and he must become our alL Oh ! that we would re- 
solve to live to him that died, and to be only his, and hum- 
bly follow the crucified Jesus. All else will^be quickly gone. 
How soon will the shadows that now amuse us, and pleaie 
our eyes, fly away ? '* 

The following remarks in conclusion of this interesting sub- 
ject, are from the pen of another writer : — 

The 'excellent things of religion, then, are undoubtedly the 
great truths in which Christian^ agree, and the great objects 
for which they associate : the worship of God, the gospel of 
Christy the communion of the Holy Spirit, the practice of good 
works, the maintenance of peace and good order in the 
churches. For the right discharge and enjoyment of these, 
there are required on our part, deliberation, calmness, watch- 
fulness, humility, self-disesteem. But there are things having 
little or no real connexion with religion, which are yet very 
ready to spring out of the subject, when it becomes a topic of 
^conversation ; and to be treated with much zeal and interest, 
in the disposition, (sometimes not very^charitable,) which 
happens to prevail at the ipomeVit : and this not among the 
inconsiderate good sort of people only, but by characters, in 
other respects it may be, religiously circumspect : — things 
with which religious people may occupy themselves^ to ibifi. 
misappJicathn at least of their oyiu lAme %3Rdk x^iSwehw^^^ "«***^ 

i 



10 the dutarUne the peace or ibpir n«if;bbnurs, and iW good 
iH«T aiMt harmuns which they ima^ i»e they are etAavoor- 
me (u pnitnole. To comr to ibe poinr, iii>d specify ik ^- 
licul Br object in view; — Amoog those who, from religioM 
muiivei, associate more peculiarly with each other, there vt 
ilwayi circutDsiancei which disiingoish certain roeoiben, 
unH mark them out, (Tor ihe timi' or constantly,) us objmli 
of notice to their hrethren Soiup office or service ia (he 
church, Bome appaintnieni or connexinn. s<iine loss oracqiii- 
liiinri, some dispule or some emharra&sment ; — IhiDe^ not 
necf^xarily coiiferriae or impeacliing reputation, but hnving, 
in most minds, a ready bearing opnn one or olber of these 
caiisei|uences. First conies the mention of the ibiag id 
general terms, or a question put to elicit inforroaljon ^ul 
it, and this seems harmless enough : for hov are ve to know 
of events and circumstances around us. if they are ne»n 
mentioned in conversation ? But curiosity and lalkaliveneB 
do noi usually rest here ; and by degrees, a variety of r^ 
marks, and other inquiries follow If the subject be engag- 
ed in a public service, for instance; any thing pecniiar I'a 
the nature of this, or in his manner of discfaargini; ilj tiij 
apparent excess of seal, or euspecied want of it, his imagiB- 
ed udvancem<'nt or retro^radalioo in usefulness ; all these. 



e the discussion terminates, may have been treated and 
decided on ; with an allutment of praise, or slight, or cen* 
sure, according to the previous standing of the individual in , 
the opinion of the company. If a private character be ia 
question, it may he needful to go a step further for the mate- 
rials of the discourse : and noiv, not the conduct only of the 
person, in the case under ri'view, and in such others as it may 
bring up, but his very thoughts and motives shall be staled 
and judged of, by those who perhaps never were an hour iti 
his company ! In the mean time, the reflection, (h may be,) 
never occurs, that they are doing this on slight and casual 
information, and without hearing him in his own defence} 
that were they ever so well informed, it may not be tfaeit 
proper business : lastly, that their own slates, (which at all 
times should most of all concern them,) are possibly neither 
very safe, nor very amiable. 

The censure we are now passing, applies also to unmean- 
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is the subject of it Bat, What is thai to thee ? If thou 
: help him to do well, canst save him from a slip, or 
re him from a fall, set about it : but, by all means^ with . 
ndividual himself, in the 6rst place, and not before com- 

in his absence. If the -* oil and wine" begin to spill 
out faiy the way, it . is very doubtful, whether they will 
be poured into his wounds^ for their healing at least. 
>w thou, in this as in other respects, the Great Master ; 
e questions always tended, more or less directly, to some 

purpose ; and so should our curiosity about others, or 
fiould learn to repress it. 

dependently of the hart which individuals, who give into 
3ractice of busying themselves about others, may sustainy 
It is one that is pretty sure to keep their own failings too 
I in the back ground^) the harm done in religious socie- 
y the continual propagation of reports, neither amount- 

scandal, nor maliciously intended, is probably not in- 
iderable. For character is from this cause too common- 
ted, not by the just medium of competent iDformation, 
* near observation and experience of the man. but by the 
IS and the samples of the retailers of small anecdote. 
:e it happens, when the individual romes afterwards 
the same circles, if the specimen given of him have led 
mdemnation, he has to encounter the closed gates of 
idice ; if to praise, (as we are apt to extol, in all res- 
(. those whom we admire in any,) the prepossession in 
ivour is such, that (he stranger may well wonder, if he 
modest and humble man, why h^ is made so much of. 
it is probable, he will neither feel so much at his ease^ 
lo so much good in either case, as if he had stood at first 
le plain but solid ground of simple religious fellowship. 
9Xt to the influence of religious principle on the mind, 

no means are efficacious without it,) we may mention, 

1 antidote to the infection of fruitless curiosity, the pro- 
n of suitable occupation for the thoughts at home. Hast 

a' calling, an occupation ? follow it with upright dili- 
e, and if it do not at present 611 thy hands and thy mind, 
ly soon bid fair tu do so. And now, be careful that it 
e thee not from thy Maker's service, nor prevent thee 

using that best of all recreations, the doing good to thy 
ibour. But, thou hast an inquisitive mind, in which 
i is left a surplus of activity, after the discharge of the 
Don affairs of life. — Study the works o^ ct^TaXvotv, wA. 
rays of Providence^ in the nstiuml) the cwW^^caA. t«X\^w» 



■U|>|)<HingMillariL'hl diifioiiiiun ullhe aflei 
end in vi»*w. To du rliti with the greater i 
the dead, Spn-nding before ihpe ihe page 
bioera|ihy, and above all. thuse records, diet 
of Truth, and pmteivpd ihr)Ukh succesaiv« 
Ururiion : read lht>rr ilie t:«<)d drMls or the 
late them, iheir faults and failings in ahi 
thai which ti unnvoidHbly ti> be found ii) al 
the crimes and errors of the niuliilude, < 
warning. If in lueh a counc- of aiudy, thou i 
Divine btesxine, pnifit above many thy eqti 
qualified to give counsel, for^t nul thy ov 
foi mer days : have patience with the i^nora 
are out uf the way ; and when there is ok 
the forward, let it be done kffiih genileneu. 
things we offrnd al). If uny man offend i 
unie is a perfect man, tible also tu bridle I 
Jam. iii. i- The fountain being pure a 
stream will partake of its propertits- " t 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever iti 
whiitwever things arejutt. whatsoever thing 
soever things are luvely. whatsoever things 
pmt ; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
«n theie things." thil. iv. 8. ' 



